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PREFACE. 



{ Commerce. A work on geography that seeks to lay a broad basis for the study of 

I nations must throw a strong search-light upon their commercial relations. 



Commerce and the related industries take a leading place in this book, — those of our 
own countiy being illustrated by twenty-two colored maps prepared expressly for this work. 



J The intelligent study of a country's natuml resources must be based on knowledge of 

i its physical features. For this reason the surface-forms and the climate of the various parts of 

^ the world receive full treatment in the text, the maps and the pictures. The natural regions 

I of the United States are made to serve as a basis for the comparative study of other lands. 

r 

Order of Lessons. Though most teachers using this book will doubtless present the lessons 

in the oi^der in which they appear, yet those who wish to complete the study of the United 

States in detail, before showing the broader relations of our country to other lands, can readily 

r do so. The work is so arranged that pupils can go directly from the early lessons on the 

.- 

physical features and resources of our country {pages 30 to 52) to the study of its people, its 

government and its industries {pages 123 et seq.). 



Sizes of Type. The subject-matter which needs the most careful study is in large type. 
The explanatory and descriptive matter in small type does not call for close study, but may 
be used for supplementary reading. Teachers who wish to shorten the course in geography can 
easily do so by laying little stress on the notes in small type. 

Illustrations. Nearly all the pictures in this book were engraved directly from photo- 
graphs. To the selection of subjects for the photographs, the author has given fully as much 
time and care as to the text itself. The aim has been to present characteristic forms that are 
educative. Many of the views are from the Gardner collection in Harvard University. 

SpeUing of Geographic Names. This book follows the rulings of the United Staies Board 
on Geographic NameSy — the highest authority in our country. 
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PREFACE. 



Commerce. A Avork on geography that seeks to lay a broad basis for the study oi 
nations must throw a strong search-light upon their commercial relations. 

Commerce and the related industries take a leading place in this book, — those of oui 
own country being illustrated by twenty-two colored maps prepared expressly for this work. 

The intelligent study of a country's natural resources must be based on knowledge oi 
its physical features. For this reason the surface-forms and the climate of the various parts oi 
the world receive full treatment in the text, the maps and the pictures. The natural regiong 
of the United States are made to serve as a basis for the comparative study of other lands. 

Order of Lessons. Though most teachers using this book will doubtless present the lessong 
in the oi^der in which they appear, yet those who wish to complete the study of the United 
States in detail, before showing the broader relations of our country to other lands, can readily 
do so. The work is so arranged that pupils can go directly from the early lessons on the 
physical features and resources of our country {pages 30 to 52) to the study of its people, ite 
government and its industries {pages 123 et seq.). 

Sizes of Type. The subject-matter which needs the most careful study is in large type 
The explanatory and descriptive matter in small type does not call for close study, but maj 
be used for supplementary reading. Teachers who wish to shorten the course in geography can 
easily do so by laying little stress on the notes in small type- 
Illustrations. Nearly all the pictures in this book were engraved directly from photo- 
graphs. To the selection of subjects for the photographs, the author has given fully as mucli 
time and care as to the text itself. The aim has been to present characteristic forms that arc 
educative. Many of the views are from the Gardner collection in Harvard University. 

I 

Spelling of Geographic Names. This book follows the rulings of the United States Boarc 
an Oeographic Names^ — the highest authority in our country. 
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iv PREFACE. 

Study and Reference Maps. All teachers of geography have felt the need of simple study 
maps and full reference maps. No single map can serve both purposes. If it is simple enough 
for study, it is of little value for reference. For this reason, two series of maps are used in 
this book, — the one containing such details as are needed in connection with the text ; the 
other being the most complete series of reference maps ever placed in any text-book. Among 
the latter, in the supplement, are several historical maps showing geographical discoveries, Greece 
in the time of Pericles, Italy in the time of Augustus, Palestine in one of the most important 
periods of Biblical history. 

Teachers' Manual. The suggestions in the Teachers' Manual are the outgrowth of 
experience in the class-room. 

Acknowledgments. William Monis Davis, Professor of Physical Geography in Harvard 
University, has given very valuable assistance in the pi'eparation of this work. The treatment 
of the atmosphere and the elementary land-forms is based on manuscripts of Professor Davis. 
He has also given many broad criticisms on other parts of the work. 

The author takes pleasure in expressing his gratitude to Mr. Justin H. Smith, of 
Boston; Mr. Cyrus C. Adams, of New York; and Mr. Frank F. Murdock, of Bridgewater, Mass., 
for many helpful criticisms; — also, to Mr. J. F. Richardson, of Boston, for the care which he 
has bestowed upon the wood-engravings. 

The relief maps were modeled under the direction of the author, by Miss Gertrude 
Beatrice Wright, of the Normal Art School, Boston. The industrial maps were drawn by 
Mr. Henry Gannett, Chief Topographer of the United States Geological Survey. 

ALEX E. FRYE. 
Boston, May, 1895. 
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This book describes the earth as our home. 
We ought to know a great deal about the earth, because 
wc live on it and use many of its products. 

The earth supplies ua witli food, clothing and all other 
useful things. Do you not wish to know where wheat 
and com grow? — where grassy plains are covered with 
cattle, horses and sheep? — where fields are white with 
cotton or blue with flax? — where trees are cut down, 
floated to the mills and sawed into lumber ? — where coal, 
iron ore and granite are taken out of the earth ? 

All these products, and many more, are found in 
various parts of the United States, our own conntry, but 
some of the things which we use are raised by people in 
other lands. From this book we are to learn what kind 
of country those people live in, how they dress, what 
work they do, what they buy of us and what they sell to ua. 

We shall also learn why the same kinds of products are not found in all parts of the 
earth. Our study will lead ns to the cold land of the Lapps, where the sun shines low in 
the sky for several weeks each summer without setting. In that region, the warm sea- 
son is too short to ripen much grain, but the flesh, milk and skins of reindeer supply food 
and clothing. 

In other cold parts of the earth, there are vast fields of ice and snow, upon which 

Eskimos himt the seal or the polar bear. How different is their life from ours ! They 

see no grain ripening in fields, no cattle grazing in pastures, no fruit hanging on trees. 

This book describes wide regions of shifting sand, where no rain falls and no plants 

grow, except near a few springs. There the people travel mostly on tlie backs of camels. 

Do you' know how tea leaves are dried and how silk is woven into fine cloth ? You will learn how, when you read 
about the yellow people in Japan and China. 

There are warm lands where coffee berries and many kinds of spices grow. Do you not wish to learn about the 
people who send us coffee, cloves, and nutmegs? Every day as we study this book and look at its pictures, we 
shall learn something about the earth, — its forms of land and water, its plants, its animals or its people. 
Geography treats of the earth as the home of man. 
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SOBM AND SIZE OF THE EASTH. 
1. Form and SIm of the Earth.' 




Ths Old Woild. 



earth ifl about 25,000 milea. Many millions of people liv 
The earth ia a great ball of land and water, aurrounded »" *^« ^^^' *°^ y«* * ^g* P*'^ of the land u not used 

by a shell of air. K a train of can were to trftTel day and night at the rate a 

We see so small a part of the earth at a time that it thirty miles an hoar, how long would it take to go 25,000 miles 7 

2. The Land and 
the Sea. 

The greater part o 

the earth is a mass o 

rock. On the luid mxm 

of the rock is ooveo^ 

with soil. Fine mud, o 

0026, covers the rock un 

^^ der the sea. 

^ J^W Many parts of tiv 

" ^^m land do not rise ver] 

high above the sea, bui 

other parts are lofty an< 

rugged. Some moun 

tains rise higher thai 

most of the clouds whid 

we see, — even four or five miles into the air. 

Most parts of the sea near the land are shallow 
Far from the shores the sea is in many places tw< 
miles deep, and in some places the bottom is four or fiv< 
miles below the surface. 

The land and the surface of the sea have light by daj 
and darkness by night. 
They have also warm and 
cold seasons. No sunshine 
reaches the deep parts of 
the sea. The deep water 
is always cold and dark. 

The land has many val- 
leys and motmtains, but a 
large part of the sea-bottom 
ia a great smooth plain. 

The wind blows sand 
and dust over the land and also makes waves on thi 
surface of the sea, but the deep sea i 
very still. Part of the rain falling oi 
the land feeds brooks and rivers whicl 
carry or wash loose soil down the slopei 
and help to wear valleys in the land 
Thus the form of the land is slowlj 



does not look like a ball, but there are many proofs that 
the earth is round. Here are a few of them : 

1. Many persons have gone around the earth. 

2. As ships sail out to sea, their hulls are often lost to 
sight while their sails are clearly seen. 

S. When travelers go day after day towards the north 
or the south, new stars rise over the 
horizon before them, while the stars 
behind sink beneath the horizon. 

4. Sometimes the earth moves between 
the sun and the moon and casts a shadow 
on the moon. The edge of this shadow 
always looks like part of a circle. 

The sun and the moon are round, like the 
earth. The moon is Bmaller than the earth, but the sun is many 
times lai^r. 

The shadow of the earth on the moon is called an eclipse of the 
moon. There may also be an eclipse of the sun, when the moon is 
n the earth and the sun. 



^ 




The great body of salt water which surrounds the land 
is called the sea. Various 
parts of the sea are known 
as oceans. The oceans lie 
in broad hollows on the 
earth. 

The two maps above show 
the land aud the water on 
both sides of the earth. 

The earth is so large 
that tlie distance from side to side, through the center, 
is nearly 8000 miles. The greatest distance around the 

1 ForpronnnciBtionof difflcnltwordBiSeetbeVbM&iiIiirjFintheSii 





Nearly all the soil wliich is washec 
into the sea settles in the shallow wate] 
near the shores. The smooth bottom o: 
the deep sea hardly changes at all, foi 
there are no streams to wear valleys ii 
it, and very little soil from the lane 
reaches these quiet waters. 



DrBBOnONS ON THE EABTH. 




Animals and plants, or parts of them, are often buried io the 
layers of sand and mud which are formed in the sea. During long 
ages, many layers form and gradually harden to rock. The remains 
of animals or of plants bedded in the rock are called foxsih. 

Plants and animals of many kinds live on the land. 

Seaweeds, fish and other kinds of creatures abound in 

the shallow waters near the seashores, but tlie cold and 

dark deptlis of the sea have only a few, if any, plants 

I ,. __ ^. and not nearly so niany kinds of 

'"■" ' ■ animals as live either in the sliorc 

waters or on the land. 

Fish abound In many rivers and 
lakes. Some kinds of tish are found 
in fresh water only, hut others from 
the salt water go into the rivers to 
spaion, or deposit their eggs. 

Some of the small pictures on 
' this page and that opjMisitc show a 
deep-sea fish and a few other forms of deep-sea life. 

We shall study the land more than the sea, because we 
live on the land and get from it most of the things we use. 

3. Directions. 

In our country all shadows cast by the sun at midday 
point due north. When you stand with your back to the 
midday sun, you face the. north. Your back is then 
towards the south. 

Have you ever seen the nmih afar? Do you know how to find 
it by means of the two stars called ^tn/ers, in the "Dipper"? 

North is the direction along the earth's surface towards the 
north star. South is the opposite direction, towards the midday sun. 

Which is the north side of your schoolroom ? Which is the 
south side ? Name some objects 
north of your schoolhouse. Name 
some objects south of it. 

When you face the north, 
east is on the right side, and 
west is on the left. 

When you face the south, which 
direction is on the right ? Which 
is then on the left ? 

Only twice each year* the 3tm 
rises due east of us and sets due 
west, hut it always rises in the 
eastern part of the sky and sets in 
the western part. 

Name some objects east of your 
schoolhouse. What street near 
by runs about east and west ? 

Point midway between north 
and east This direction is called 
noHheast and may be written N. E. 
Where will you look for so%UJuast 
S.W. ? For N.W. ? 

> Abont March 21 and September 22. 



Here is the picture of a mariner's compass. Under its glass cover 
s a round card, naming the points of the compass, — N., S., E., W., 
N.E., S.E., etc. On the under 
side of the card is a steel mag- 
net in the form of a needle or 
bar that swings on a pivot. 

The needle generally points 
almost north and south.' 

By means of the compass, 
tlie sun or the stars, sailors can 
at all times tell the direction in 
which they are moving. With- 
out this simple magnet-needle, 
the task of steering vessels from port to port would be very difficult. 




Mariner's CompaaB. 



4. Directions on the Earth. 

Tlie earth is always turning round like a ball spinning 
as it flies through the air, but the earth turns only once 
in twenty-four hours, — a day and night. 

The sun can light and warm only a little more than 
one half^ of the earth 
at a time. As the earth 
turns, or rotates, some 
parts of it are turning 
into tlie sunlight while 
other parts are turning 
away from it. One side t)f the earth has day while the 
other side has night. 

As the earth rotates, its surface moves from west to 
east. The sun seems therefore to "rise" in the east and 
" set " in the west. 

■ The needlo points to tlie mngnetic pde of the earth. Find this pole on 
the colored map of Nortli America. 



Deep-Sea Flsb — 




Where will you look for 



Wavaa on tha Seaahoie. 

1 If there were no air the sun would light exactly one half of the earth 
at a time. There would then bo no twilight, and the sun would not bo 
visible after it had actually sunk beneath the horizon line. 



THB WORLD RIDaB OR PRDfARY HiaHLAND. 




coald see the aim overhead, or nearly so, at noon every day. The 
regions near the equator have no winter. The hot season lasts all 
the year. Snow and ice are not found tiieie, except on the tops of 
h^(h moantains.' 

By climbing any very high monntain near the equator, a person 
may find the same changes 
in climate as in going from 
the equator to either polar 
region. 

The lands' in the hot 
belt teem with life. Dense 
forests cover many parts 
of the Burfocfl. Birds, in- 
sects and large animals also 
abound. In later lessons 
we shall read about some 
of these animala. 

We shall see maps 
of the earth la many 
positions, but we i 



Bright daylight would be tiresome, if it lasted all the time, with 
no dark hours for rest and sleep. Endless night would be cold and 
dismal, if tiieie were no sunshine to heat and light the earth. 

Far away in the north, there is a point on the earth, 
known as the north pole. 
It is xmder the north 
star, which is often 
called the pole star. 
Opposite the north pole, 
on the other side of the 
earth, there is a point 
called the south pole. 

The word pole means 
pivot, or point on which 
athingtums. Theearth 
does not rest on any- 
thing.but turns in space 
as if held by a line run- 
ning from pole to pole. We can think of such a line, and always be able to tell the directions on them, if we 
we will call it the <ms of the earth. remember tliat north and south are towards the polee, 

No person has yet reached the poles. They are in regions of while east and west are parallel with the equator, 
ice and snow. 

How many arrows on map A point nortli ? How many point 
In our land every midday shadow points towards the south? Which arrows point north on map B ? On map C? 
north pole, and so all north lines Which arrows are flying south on map B ? On map C? 

that we may imagine on the earth ..rfC'^K^il^s^ ^°^ ™*°y arrows on map A point east ? Which fly east 




meet at that point. Going in the 
opposite direction, all south lines 
meet at the south pole. 

East-and-west lines go round the 
earth in circles. The largest of 
these circles is midway between 
the poles and is called the eqttator, 
because it divides the surface of the 
earth into two equal parts. All 
east-and-west lines run parallel with 
the equator. When we face the 
north pole, east is along the lines 
to the right, and west to the left. 

Of course there are no real circles to be seen on the earth, but 
we may imagine such lines and name or number them. We shall 
find that these lines are very useful in helping to locate places on 
the globe. The equator is far south of as. If we were near it we 




IE*T to tbs World Bidge M^. page B. 




B? On map C? 

Which arrow points west on map A f 
On map 5? On map (7? 

A map of half a globe, or gphere, is 

called a hemisphere. Hemi means ha^. 

One of the little hemispheres on this page 

shows the side of the earth having the most water. 

The other shows the side having the most land. 

How many lines on the Land HemUphere are drawn 

north -and-south ? 

Which pole is not shown on map D ? How many 
north-and'South lines are shown on this map? 

Knowing how to tell the directions on the eartii, 
we may sow study the positions of the great bodies 
of land and water. 



6. The World Bidge or Primary Highland. 

Most of the lands on the earth are in large bodies, 
instead of being scat- 
tered in small islands. 

The land is not evenly 
distributed over the 
earth.' Most of it is 
north of the equator 
and therefore much 
nearer the north pole 
than the south pole. 

About one fourth of 
the earth's surface is 
land, — the rest is 
water. Only a small 




CONTINENTS OR GRAND DIVISIONS. 




the outer side of this highland, descend 
to narrow lowlands along the shores. 

Mark on the map the place where 
you live. On which side of the 
equator are the ends of 
the primary highland ? In 
how many places does the 
eqiiator cTOssthe highlimd? 
Wliich part of the pri- 
mary hig)iland is nearest 
the north jmle ? Nearest 
the south pole ? 



Map ibowliig tba World RldKa. 

part of the surface south of the equator is land. The sea 
is not wholly cut into separate oceans by the lands, but 
it spreads in one large body around them. 

Through the great bodies of land, we can trace a long 
chain of highlands, somewhat in the shape of a horseshoe. 
We will call this 
chain of highlands 
the world ridge, or 
the primari/ highland 
of the world. The 
greater part of the 
world ridge consists 
of long and wide 
plateaus, broken by 
mountains and val- 
leys. In many places 
it is hundreds of 
miles in width. Some 
parts of the world 
ridge are not very 
high. 

On both sides of 
the primary high- 
land, the land slopes away to the shores and there dips 
beneath the sea. Most of the longer slopes are on the 
inner side of the horseshoe-shaped highland. 

These slopes make wide plains between the primary 
highland and the sea. In many places the shorter slopes, 



6. Continents or Grand DiviBionB. 

Each of the great highlands in the 

world ridge forms the backbone of a large 

body of land. These lands are North 

America, South America, Eurasia and Africa. 

Soutlieast of Eurasia lies a great body of land 

calltid Australia. 

Which of these bodies of laud are north of the equator ? 
Which are crossed by the equator ? 
There are two parts of Eurasia, — Asia on the east, and 
Europe on the west. Which jiart is the larger? 

North America, South Ameiica, Europe, Asia, Africa 
and Australia are called contineyits, or grand divisions. 

Which of these continents is wholly south of the equator? 

Bering strait cuts through the primary liighland and 
separates the Old World from America, or the New World. 




Which continents are in America ? Which ate in the Old World ? 
What isthmus connects the two parts of America ? 
Where is the isthmus of Suez ? What seas does it separate ? 
Which is the larger, — Africa or Eurasia? Africa or North 
America ? Australia or North America ? 

Which continent is farthest from your home ? 



THE OOBlAira. 



7. The Oceans. 

The oceans cover about 
three fourths of the earth's 
surface and wholly or part- 
ly separate the contments 
from one another. 

We may think of the 
vast area of water around 
the south polar regions as 
the main body from which 
all other parts of the sea 
extend like arms. Thus, 
the Pacific is a broad arm 
lying partly between Amer- 
ica and the Old World, on 

the outer side of the primary highland. The Atlantic ocean is a long and crooked arm reacliing northward between 
America and the Old World, on the inner side of the primary highland. The Arctic ocean is like a large gulf at the 
northern end of the Atlantic ocean. The Indian ocean is a short but broad arm partly between Africa and Australia. 
The Antarctic ocean spreads round 





tJie south pole. 

What three oceans extend northward 
from the Antarctic ocean ? 

Which ocean ia east of America ? 
Which is west of America? Which of 
these two oceans is the larger ? 

On which side of the Old World is 
the Atlantic ocean ? On which side is 
the Pacific ocean ? 

What small ocean adjoins the Atlantic 
on the north ? Which pole is near the 
middle of that ocean ? 

What ocean is south of Asia ? What 
lands partly surround that ocean ? 

Name the continents which border on 
the Pacific ocean ; on the Atlantic ocean ; 
on the Arctic ocean. What oceans border 
on North America ? On Asia? Australia? 
Africa ? South America ? 

Let us no w learn how the rain, the rivers, the winds 
and the ice change the surface of the continents. 





8. The Waste of the I^and. 

As the weather changes from 
warm to cold, or from wet to dry, 
all rocks exposed to the air and 
the rain slowly decay, but many 
years may be needed to loosen only 
a few grains. As rocks decay or 
crumble they are said to wmther. 

The loosened parts weather finer 
and finer, forming rock waste or 
land waste. In some places the rock 
waste is thirty or forty feet in 
depth, but in most places it is 
thinner. Finely crumbled rook 
mixed with plant and animal mat- 
ter is called sot/. Year after year, plants grow and decay, while myriads 

of insects and worms live and die in the fine rock waste. The remains of 

the plants, the insects, the 

worms and other creatures 

mingle with the fine rock 

waste to form the dark rich 

topsoil. The roots of most 

plants grow in the topsoil. 

When it is moist, the plants 

take from it part of the 

food needed for their 

growth. 

If rocks were so firm that 
they would not weather, the 
plants which require soil could 
not grow. There would be no 
trees to supply liunber or fuel, 
and no cotton fiber to weave 
into cloth. 




BAINFAIiL. — SPRINGS AND STREAMS. 



In lands that have but little rain and frost, rocks 
weather very alowly. In our own country, where rains 
are common and where winters bring frosts and thaws, 
the decay of rocks is more rapid. 

The monumeDt shown in the pic- 
ture stood for thousands of years in 
a warm land, where rain seldom falls. 
There its surface showed but few 
signs of decay. 

Not many years ago, this monu- 
ment was brought to our country. 
The rock then crumbled so fast that 
it became necessary to protect the 
surface from the weather. 



9. Rainfall. 

Vapor rises from the oceans, 
and the winds carry it about. 
The vapor forms clouds from 

which rain sometimes falls on both the continents and 
the oceans. 

On steep hillsides, much of tlic rainfall is quickly 
shed into rills, brooks or larger streaius, washing away 
some of the surface .soil. The streams are thus filled 
witli rapid currents of muddy water and often overflow 
their banks. 

On flat land, a large part of the rain sinks into the 
ground, instead of running away. If the soil is loose and 
sandy, almost all the rainfall sinks into it. 

When the rain ceases and the sky clears, some of the 
water which is then left on the ground ri.ses in vapor. 
The drying of the ground is often quickened by winds 
and sunshine. Water that changes to vapor is said to 
evaporate. 

In windy summer weather, many of the large clouils whieh are 
seen on the day. after a rain are made of wntei- that bus evajiorateil 
from the ground. 

Rain water that stands till it evaporates does not help 
in washing soil down the 
into the ground does but little 
of that work. The rain water 
which runs off the surface 
washes away the greatest 
amount of soil. 




In some dry countries, pipe wells are driven or sunk to 
reach a .supply of ground water. These wells are often drilled 
through layers of rock, beneath which the water is creeping. 
Water may often be seen coming 
out of the ground through little crev- 
ices, thus forming springs. Many 
.'^[prin^'s are found at the foot of hill- 
slopes. Others appear along 
borders of brooks or rivers. In 
many places the ground water 
is found rising in the beds of 
streams or lakes. 

The spring which is farthest 
up the valley trough is called 
the source, or head, of the stream 
that it feeds. 

Surface water is often muddy, 
but nearly all ground water is 
clear, because it moves too 
slowly to carry waste. Spring 
water is therefore much better 
than surface water for drinking. 
Wells also are supplied by 
York'.""''"" ground water. 

Most springs flow so slowly that the supply of ground 
water from one rain lasts till rain again falls. Such 
springs flow in both rainy and fair weather. In long 
dry spells, or drouths, springs yield less and less water, 
or they may even cease to flow. The streams then 
become very low. or perhaps dry up. When soil is frozen, 
water cannot sink into it. In lands that have long freezing 
seasons, plentiful rains are needed in autumn to give a 
good flow 
of water 



10. Springs and Streams. 

Water that soaks into the 
ground is called ground water. 
It creeps slowly through the 
soil towards the lower land. 




In winter, when the ground is 
frozen, the rain water and tlie melt- 
ing .snow run quickly to the streams 
and often floml thein. They then 
cut away their banks and wash 
the rock waste down their valleys, 
It is the ground water which makes the soil of meadows spreading it over the flooded lands or even carrying it to 
wetter than that of hillsides. Ground water often creeps the sea. The flooded rivers often carry down large blocks 
slowly through loose rock beneath the soil. In this way of ice and trunks of trees. These do much damage in break- 
the water may travel underground for many miles. ing down bridges and clogging the beds of the streams. 
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LAND WASTE ON THE WAY TO THE SEA. 



11. Land Waste on the Way to the Sea. 

We have learned that in rainy weather the surface y 
is -washed down the slopes, but in both wet 
and dry weather the whole sheet or layer 
of soil and coarser rock waste is 
very, very slowly creeping down- 
hill. With every change from 
wet to dry, from warm 
to cold, or from frost 
to thaw, the rock 




slopes at the foot of the crags. The finer waste is washed 
into the lowlands. 

When waste is washed down from gulleys on mountain slopes, 
it som^timeH forms great fan-shaped heaps. These 
may grtiw ^;o large that they push away streams 
whifli How in the valleys at the base of the 
uiountain slopes. These heaps of waste 
(! called alluvial fans. They often he- 
me vet'y large in dry countries where 
the streams are not strong enough 
to wash the waste down the val- 
leys. Coarse waste forms steep 
alluvial fans, but the slopes are 
more gentle where the waste is fine. 

On gentle slopes, the soil 
moves very wlowly and be- 
comes deep and fine. There 
the rocks may decay for many 
feet below the surface, thus 
making plenty of soil for the 
uots of plants. In order to rejich 
the firm rock, the waste must be 
dug away to a great depth. 

The topsoil in vallej's con.sists mainly 

of fine waste that lia.s been wawlied from 

the higher land. Most of the ground water flows 

into the valleys and lielps to keep the ."oil moist. 

For the.se reasons many of the best farms are in 



Suiep Allavlal Poo. 

waste is weathering finer and finer as it moves down the 
slopes. The fine and light surface wa,ste creeps fastest. 
The undersoil scarcely moves, and the firm rock beneath 
stands still. The steeper the slope, the faster the waste 
creeps. 

On many steep hillsides the fine waste creeps and 
washes away nearly as fast as it forms, and only the 
coarser rock waste is left. The roots of grass and trees 
do much to prevent the soil from being rapidly carried 
' away. 

On rough hills, 
there are often 
rocky ledges 
from which the 
waste i.s washed 
or blown nearly 
as soon as it 
forms. On some 
nioimtaiiis, l)are 
crags cover much 
of the surface. 
The coarse rock 
waste rolls down, 
making steep 



12. Work of the Winds. 




Strong winds 
cannot reach soil 
that is covered 
with grass or 
trees, but in dry 
lands where there 
are but fewplants 
the winds sweep 
over the ground 
and scatter fine 
rock waste far 
and wide. Coars{> 
sand is drifted 
along like dry 
snow in winter. 
The particles 
of sand are blown 
again.st one an- 
other and against 
bare rocks. Thus 
both the sand and 
the rocks are 
ground to dust. 



OanUy-Bloplng Allnvlol Pan (Cliamoiuilz. Alpa). 




In deserts, wh 



drifting sand is plentiful, it gathers in 



SNOW AND ICE. 
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hills called dunes. Some of these sandy hills are from 

three hundred to six hundred feet high. Dunes are also 

found on sandy shores. Waves throw 

aand upon the beaditjs. and the winds 

may then blow it inland. Fields, forests 

and villages are sometimes buried l\y 

drifting sand. 

Desert whirlwinds take up fine du^i. 
whicli may then be blown many mili'.-^ 
away. Some of the dust falls into the 
sea, and the winds thus help along the 
work of rivers. 

Sails of ships on tlie 
of Sahara are often 
from that barren 
region. Locate 
thia great desert 
on the map of 
Africa. 

Whirlwinds at 
sea are generally 
formed under 
heavy clouds 
from which whirl- 
ing funnel-shaped 
spouts seem to 
descend and join 
the spray raised 

from the waves. Tlie loug wliirliug fuunt 
Watersjiouts occur most frequently o 
equator, but they ai'e also seen east of our 
parts of the ocean. The whirling winds of waterspouts are 
times strong enough to dismast vessels. 

"Winds not only 

ow dust and 

sand about, 

but they .also 

sweep over 

the sea and 

make waves. 

The waves 

which roll 

against the 

land wash 

stones and 

sand back and forth 

on the seasliore, grinding 

them very fine. 

Winds mix tlie different parts 

of the atmospliei'e and keep it 

fresh and pure. They carry water 

vapor from the sea to the land, and 

thus help to determine which parts 

of the land shall yield grain and 

fj'UJt,s and yfhidi parts shall remain 

barren. 



Winds scatter the seeds of some kinds of plants, and also aid in 
the Sight of birds by lifting them, somewhat as kites are lifted. 
If it were not for 
uurreiits of air there 
would be no sailing- 
veasela nor wind- 
mills. 

Winds are some- 
times so violent 
that tbey wreck 
vessels iiud blow 
down trees and 





13. Snow and Ice. 

On some mountains, snow lies all the year and becomes 
very deep in the high valleys. Rain soaks into the 
snow, making it more compact. The heavy mass slowly 




Rock Wana at tha E&hI oI a Olaolei. 



changes into ice. As the layers of ice on a mountain grow 
tliicker they creep down the slopes. When the ice enters 
the lower and warmer valleys, it gradually melts and 
forms brooks or rivers. Such a body of ice slowly 
moving down a slope is called a glacier. 
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EIVEHS AND RIVER SYSTEMS. 



Glaciers carry along rock waste that rolls onto them 
from higher ground. They drag along stonea, gravel, 
sand and clay also, beneath the ice, — scraping the sur- 
face over which they creep. The ice sometimes hollows 
out basins in the bottoms of valleys. 

Coarse rock waste is left in uneven heaps near the 
melting ends of glaciers, but raost of the 
finer waste la carried away by the glacier 
Btreama which flow into the lowlands. 

e picture on page y. 

Sometimes the heaps of waste make bar- 
riers across river vaHey.^. ;iii(l laki.' 




Rock waste i 
ing oil it glo 
left ill a heap at the 

end of a glacier, is called a moraine. The side or lateral moraines 
are formed of waste that is scraped from the sides of tlie glacier 
trough or tliat falls onto tlie border of the moving ice. When two 
braiiches of a glacier unite, the moraines along the sides which 
meet form a meiiiul moraine. The picture of a glacier on this page 
shows both medial and lateral moraines. 

The heap of waste at the end of a glacier is a terminal moraine. 

In former times there were glaciers in some parts of the world, 
where none aie now found. Lakes abound in such regions. The 



water lies in the basins scraped out by the ice, or behind the bar- 
tiers which the rock waste formed across old river valleys. 

Une of the pictures on this page sliows a rocky ledge, smoothed 
and rounded by the action of ice. Another picture shows a long 
low hill built of coarse rock waste that was left in this form by 
an ancient ice-sheet. Such a hill is called a di-umlin. There are 
many old glacial lakes, smoothed rocks and drnmlins in the north- 
east portion of our country. 

When glaciers push their 
way into tlie ocean, huge 
blocks of ice break off and 
iloat away. These lloating 
masses are called icebergs. 
They carry stinie.''. gravel 
and line ruck waste into 
the .sea. 

When the icebergs melt, what 
becomes of this roi-k wiiste ? See 
picture on pinje if. 

leelM-rgs cliill the damp air 

around them and thus cause 

dense fogs. Many vessels have 

struck l)locks of Hoating ice and 

have Ijccn sunkcr partly wrecked. 

Far away in the north is a land 

:ci\ Greenland. The interior of that 

il is covered with a thick sheet of ice 

that moves very slowly towards 

tlie ueeau on either side. Wide and deep 

gla£iers from this ice-sheet creep into the sea, 

wliere huge blocks of ice break off and form 



Rivers and River Systems. 

Some rivers start from springs. Others flow 
tVom lakes, swampa-or molting ice and snow. The 
beginning of a river is called its head or svurce. 

Wliilc on the way to the sea. a river becomes 
lartrer and larger as it is joined by other streams 
I'rum side valleys. 

Large cities an- often built near 
rivers. If the water flows swiftly, 
it may be used to turn mill wheels. 
If the rivers are deep enough, steam- 
ers and other vcssel.s may go from 
place to place, carrying passengers 
and freight. 

In dry countries where no branches 

join the rivers, they lieeome smaller 

and smaller as they flow along, and thev ni:i\ even di.^appear before 

they reach the sea. The water <jfti'n continues as ijrouml water 

much farther than it can be traced in the surface streams. 

Many wells in dry regions are fed tiy grtmiid wat<'r thus supplied 
by vanishing streams. Iti some deserts, travelers can reach the 
ground water by scraping away the sand in the valley troughs. 
The water may be only a few feet Iwneath the snrfaee. 

During long ])crioda of drouth, trees may be kept alive by the 
ground water which reaches their roots deep in the ruck waste. 



■ RIVHR BASINS AND DIVIDES. 



main rivev. 



The lower end of a river, where 
it flows into the sea or into some 
other hody of water is known as 
the mouth of the river. 

Many of the largest cities in the 
world are built near the mouths of 
rivers. Theae cities carry on trade with 
one another, and collect and distribute 
merchandise for the people in the inland 
valleys. 

A river and all its brandies form 
a river system. The largest or the 
longest stream in a system is known as the 

How many river systems are shown in .the above picture ? 
There are many river systems in each of the continents. Borne 
of the main rivers 
flow three or four 
thousand miles from 
source to mouth. On 
the way they receive 
many branch streams 
called fributurles. 
Large rivers are some- 
times tributaries of 
still larger rivers. 

The deep parts of 
rivers, where steamers 
and other crafts may 
go from place to place, 
are said to be navU 
Amatioa. gable. Some rivers are 

navigable for many hundred miles from the sea. 
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lower the slopes of theii' baaina 
are worn. 

Some of the most important 
divides on the earth cross wide 
plains whose slopes are too gentle 
for the eye to detect. 

The Amazon basin in South America 
is the largest in the world. Its main 
river pours into the ocean more water 
than any other stream. This basin is 
crossed by the equator and covers more 
than two million square miles. Steamers 

can go for thousands of miles up and down the many branches of 

the Amazon system. 

The Mississippi basin is the largest in North America, but JB 

only about one half as large as the Amazon basin. The map on this 

page shows where these great basins are. 



BjFMsma and Rlvei Baaina, 




Flooded ConnaoUcnit IUtsi. 



16. River Basins and Divides. 

All the land which sheds water into a single river 
system forms a river basin. The basin generally takes 
the same name as the main 
river in the system. 

Find the line which bounds thr 
tiasin of the river marked C in tin- 
picture at the top of this page. 
This line runs along the to}i, or 
ereat, of the ridges, and sepiiratc- 
the slopes in basin C from tho»r 
inthe other basins which adjuiu iL 
Such a line is called a divide or a 
water parting. It divides the 
slopes of the basins. 

A river system 
drains all the land 
which forms its basin. 
From the slopes of the 
basin, the streams 
carry the land waste 
towards their mouths. 
Tiielonger the streams 
continue to flow, the 




16. Young and Old Lands. 

A swift river rolls stones and sand along in its bed and 
thus wears it deeper and deeper. After long ages the 
bed in whicli the river flows 
may bo worn down almost to 
the level of the sea. Then 
the slope of the stream will 
be gentle. Its current will 
hi? slow and its wearing 
power very slight. 

Mu.^t large rivers flow slow- 
ly, because they have already 
worn their beds down to gen- 
tle slopes. The slow 
current favors the use 
of boats on rivers. 

While a stream is 
deepening its bed, the 
rock waste all over its 
basin is weathering 
finer and finer. This 
waste is always creep- 
ing and waabic-^ Nsija. 
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YOUNQ AND OU) LANDS. 




Manow Vallara In ■ Todoc Iiwid (CoIocBdo). 

the valley bottom or into streams that carry it away. 
Thus the valley grows wider and its side slopes become 
more gradual. The uplands or hills on (.■itlK-r side tn'cunu' 
smaller and lower, as they slowly waste away. 

In a very long time, even a highland may be \\' 
away to a lowland. Thousands of years are needed riir 
this great work, but the earth is very old, and higliiand 
after highland has been worn down. 

Lands whose valleys are not yet widened may be called 
youny, even though their streams have been working for 
thousands of years. 

The picture at the top of this page shows a young land in whicli 
rivers have cat only narrow valleys. The uplands between t)ie 
valleys are almost level and the 

took waste creeps slowly down the 

gentle slopes and then falls into ^ 
the valleys. 

Many small streams are gnaw- 
ing into the upland and after a 
time it will not be so smooth as 
it now is. We may know that 
this is a young laud, because the 
streams have not yet carried much 
of it away. 

Lands whose valleys are 
greatly widened, and whose 
hills or mountains are almost worn away, may 
be called old. 



quickly from the nptands and carries away maoh land waste. In 
the old land, most of the npland is worn down and only a taw 
hills remain. In time, even the hills will waste away. Then the 
streams will become slnggish, bnt they may be useful as water ways. 
We cannot watch a land grow to old age, for the change is verj 
slow, lasting many hundred thousand years. 

17. Flood Plains and Deltas. 

After heavy rains, or after much snow has quud[fy 
melted, great volumes of water run down the brooks and 
into the rivers. Then the rivers often overflow thor 
banks and spread over the flat meadows, called flood 
plains, on either side. 

Flooded rivers are very muddy, for they not only cut 
their own banks, but their swollen branches also bring 
them a great deal of land waste from the aides of their 






valleys. The water moves .slowly 
on the flood plams and deposits 
thin layers of mud, called silL 
When the flood is over, this silt 
gives fresh food to plants. 
In narrow valleys the flood 
plains extend for only a short distance on either side of the river. 
In broad valleys the flood plains may be several miles wide. 
Many people live 



In the middle-aged country, the uplands are deeply 
and widdy oat by vBUeys. The rain water runs 



on flood plains because 
they are so fertile. In 
dry countries, flood 
plains are the best 
places for people to 
settle, beoausethe river 
water can be led in 
canals and ditches 
across such plains. 

Most of the silt 
borne along by 
rivers is slowly 
washed down the 




COASTAL PIjAINS AND IiAKE PLAINS. 
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channels to the sea. A large part of the silt settles near 
the river mouths, where the water flows more slowly. 




The settlings, called sediment, form low and flat plains 
in which the rivers often divide into many brandies, called 
distributaries. The distributaries sometimes change tlieir 
course, cutting new clian- 
nels across the plain. 

Lowlands tliua formed j 
at the months of rivers ! 
are known as ileltan. Most 
deltas are the lower ends 
of flood plains built out 
into the sea. The soil of 
delta plains is generally 
fine and fertile. 

In the far east, about half- 
way round the earth from us, 
there is a lar^e delta plain on 
which railliona of Chinese peopli 
delta was made by the Yellow river. 

Thia river sometimes tiikea a new course across its 
delta plain. Fields, villages and cities are then flooded 
or swept away, and many people are drowned. 

The Mississippi river, in our own country, has made 
a flood plain several miles wide and hundreds of miles 
long. Its lower part is a very large delta plain. These 
lowlands built by the greiit river are 
very fertile. 

18. 
Coastal Plains and Lake Plains. 

Many parts of the land were 
formerly tinder the shallow watei- 




smooth by layer.'* of silt washed from tlie land. 

evenly uplifted, the smooth bottom forms plains having 
very gentle slopes. Fos.'til sear 
shells are often found in the 
rocky layers of such land. 

A plain that \v<is once part 
of the sea-bottom and that is 
now near tlie coast is called 
a coastal plain. 

Before the coastal plain shown 
in the picture on the opposite page 
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of the ocean border. Ages ago they were slowly raised 
from beneath the sea and became dry land. The sea- 
bottom near the shores of the continents ia slowly made 



was nearer the high land. 
The mouths of the rivers 
were then at the old 
shore line. The rivers 
now flow across the 
young coastal plain. 

The rivers A and B 

were at one time in 

separate systems hut 

are now joined into one. 

Every continent has 

of its l>order. These plains vaiy 

ill width from a few miles to hundreds of miles. The surfaces 

of coastal plains quickly weather into fine soil and often m.ake 

good farming lands. The map on the next page shows a large 

coastal plain in our own country. Near the coast the plain is atill 



MOUNTAINS. 




teaus. Most of tlie rocky layers in plateaus 
were made very long ago beneath tlie sea. 

Some plateaus are so oid that broad valleys have 
been worn in them, thus making many small jilateaus 
out of each large one. Tlie map on this page shows 
a high and wide plateau region in our own country. 

Low plains can have only shallow valleys, but 
plateaus are often broken by deep valleys, making 
travel very difficult. 



smooth, but farther inland it is already much worn by streams. 
Pine forests cover parts of the plain, while cotton and tobacco 
grow in the more fertile districts. 

Some plains were formed under 
lakes and were laid Itare when the 
water was drained away. 

One of the pictures on page 13 shows a 
great lake plain, with l>road harvest fields. 
This plain is so young that hardly any 
valleys are worn below its level surface. 
Find the lake plain on the map below. 

Many lake plains are found in val- 
leys among mountains. These plains 
are small, but in regions where the 
steep slopes have only a thin and 
stony soil left on them, the meadows 
in the old lake bottoms are of great value for farming. 

Plains that stand high above sea level are called pla- 



19. Mountains. 

Mountains are rugged parts of the earth's 
surface that rise high above the surrounding 
( (luntry. They are generally formed by the 
\v(;;iriiig of deep valleys in regions that have 
luen greatly uplifted. Tlie mountains are the 
igh parts not yet worn away. 
While tlic great masses are being lifted, their 
rocks sometimes fold or break underground. Every 
snap or slip in the rocks causes the surrounding 
region to tremble. The trembling is called an earthqunke. 

Some earthquakes are very faint, but others are violent enough 




to throw down houses, 
earthquakes. 



The next lesson tells another cause of 




Some moimtain regions are worn away 
to sharp rocky peaks. The mountains of 
other region.s are rounded like domes. Still 
others have flat tops and .''teep sides. 

A high and nigged ridge, or several such 
ridges near one another, may be called a 
mountain ranije. Some ranges are hundreds 
of miles long. 

Find five ranges on the map. Which of these 
ranges lie along the border of the great plateau 
region in our country. 

A number of ranges having the same 
general direction in one great highland 
form a mountain system. 

All the ranges in the western part of our 
country belong in the Rorky Mountain system. 
This mountain region was very unevenly lifted 



VOLCANOES. 
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and is now so greatly worn away that itB surface has goae down 
to beds of rock tliat were once deeply buried. It is in such deep 
layers of rock that veins yielding gold and silver ore are found. 
When the surface is worn down near Lln-m they can be 
mined. 

High mountains reach into the upper air whi 
is cold, even when the air in low valleys not 
many miles away is very warm. On the iofty 
peaks, three miles or more above kc:l level, 
the air is so light or thin that persons tiiid 
it difBeult to breathe there. The Idwl'i- air, 
near the level of the sea, is dense he 
it ia pressed down by all the air above o. 
upon it 

Winds are active around high moiiTitains 
and clouds form quickly in the coolcl hit as i 
rises to cross the ranges. When tin' mr i; 
cooled enough, it gives out snow ur rain 
Snow often falls on the mountairi.-i. wliilt 
rain is falling in the lower valleys. 

Great snowslides or landslides soiiieti 
rush from the mountain sides into tiip val- 
leys, uprooting trees and burying liungos, 
A slide of snow or of rock waste is civlhil 
an avalanche. 

Some plateaus, deeply cut l;y 
streams, are called mountains, but 
many mountains are higher 
than plateaus and are not so 
evenly raised above the sea. 



20. Volcanoes. 

In some parts of the 
world, melted rock, or lava, 
has been pushed up from 
beneath the surface through 
breaks in the surface rocks, 
and has cooled in great 
cone-shaped heaps or in 1 1 ru.'i d 
sheets. In some places this work 
is still going on. 

Steam and gases sometimes burst forth 
with the lava, shaking the surrounding 
country and thus causing severe eartli- 
quakes. The lava is then blown into frag- 
ments called aihes, or even into fine ihist 
that may be carried many miles Viy tlip 
wind. Cones built of lava and ashes liavp 
steep sides, with hollows or «-a(er*r in tljc ti.|'. 
where the gases and ashes were 1)1o\mi lut. 
Lava often escapes through cracks, or /i.wjov ■. 
in the sides of cones as well as from tin- 
craters. 

When the lava is pushed out quietly, it iKks 
not form such steep-sided cones. The raolten 
rock then runs in long streams or sheets, 
and sometimes covers many square miles of country. The more 
liquid-like the lava, the farther it flows and the gentler the slopes 
of the cone become. 




Each of these cone-shaped masses is called a volcano. 
It may be no larger than a hill, or it may be two or 
three miles in height. 

Tho bursting forth of lava from a volcano or 
li.-isure is called an eruption. Many erup- 
iinis must tiike place to build up a great 
'canic cone. 

The molten rock from volcanoes 
somotiuies spreads out in wide plains. 
I n some places, lava has poured from 
long iissures in the earth's surface and 
has formed plains that cover many 
thuusand square miles. 

The picture marked "Lava Plain, Idaho," 

shows |i;irt of a great lava plain in our 

country. The lava has weathered slightly 

an<i its sianty soil now supports sagebrosh. 

Tiie plateau shown in the picture on the 

tippohili- page is built of many thick lava 

slicct.s.' It is older than the lava plain 

shoM-ii on this page, for the surface of the 

s more deeply cut by valleys. 

The lowest picture in the group shows a 

stTiiitp, or neck, of lava which may have 

supplied an ancient volcano. This neck filled 

the passage in the rocks through which the 

molten lava rose from its deep 

source. At that time the surface 

of the country was much higher 

than at present. It has since 

worn away, and the hard lava 

of the neck remains standing 

above it. 

Deep fissures filled with hard 

lava have been laid bare, when 

the softer rock about them has 

been worn away. These old lava- 

iissures sometimes rise like long 

rocky walls, and are known as dyke». 

There are many lava necks and dykes in 

the western part of our country. 

Most volcanoes are found not many 
miles From the coasts of the continents, 
or on islands not far offshore. Many 
more volcanoes are found near the Pacific 
coast than near the Atlantic. 

Besides these, a large number of smalj 
islands have been wholly built by volcanic 
itctioii, sometimes even growing from the 
deep floor of mid-ocean. 

Some eruptions have also taken place on 
the eontinents several hundred miles from the 
seiK'iiiRt, as in the Rocky mountains of our 
covnitry, hut such eruptions are rare. 

As we stndy the different countries, we 
shall learn more about volcanoes, some of 
which have destroyed cities and towns. 

' This plateau u in the Western Ghats, India, and is port of the Deccan 
lava flow. In that region, the lavn has spread over an area of about 
200,000 sqnare miles. 
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21. Waves. 
Winds blowing over the 
sea make waves. Under 
strong winds the waves are 
somethnes thirty or forty 
feet high, from trough to 
crest. 

If a hanging rope is struck 
or shaken, waves gli<le alung it. 
The rope simply bends to form 
the waves. 

The water in waves only rises 
and falls, like the waves in the rope, but tlie irare-forms travel 
forward. The larger they are, the faster they move. In the open 
sea some waves travel at the rate of more than a mile a minut<.\ 

Storms at sea are dangerous chieflv on account of the waves. 
They pitch vessels ahout and sometimes wreck tliem. 

The great waves produced in a storm may spread far across tlie 
ocean. Tliey lose height as they go, and are then called sii-'-H. 

When the swell approaches shallow water near shori's, it 
increases in height again and rolls forward in tlie form of biroli'i-s 
or surf on beaches. 

Waves on beaclies often wash i>ebbles and sand up and down, 
grinding them finer and finer. Great storm-waves are strong enougli 
to move large blocks of rock. 

When severe eartliqnakes occur near coasts or at the bottom of 
the sea, tliey jiroducc broad waves, called earthquake waves, tliat 
travel with great speed. Such waves rolling upon shallow shores 
become very liigh and strong. Vessels in harbors are sometimes 
dragged from their moorings and carried by earthquake waves far 
up the shores. 

22. Shore Forms. 

Straight or regular shores are found where smootli 
bottoms have been slowly raised from the sea. 

Along such shores there are but few bays in which vessels can 
find shelter from winds and waves. People living near regular 
shores are seldom good sailors. 

Irregular shores occur where hilly or mountainous 
lands have partly sunk beneath the sea. 

Valleys that have sunk beneatli the sea are said to be 
drmoned. The drmoned valleys form bays. Deep, long 
and narrow bays are known as fiords. The ridges, hills, 
or other parts of the land between the drowned valley.s, 
may form islands or peninsulas. 

The picture at tlie bottom of this page shows several tiunis 
formed by the partial drowning' of the 
mountainous region shown in a picture 
on page 12. Some fiords are many 
miles long and are very deep. 

There are many fiords along the 
nortliwest coasts of North America 
and Europe. 



The word peninsula means cd- 
most an island. Peninsulas are 
only partly surrounded by water. 
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A Jteck of land joining a 
peninsula with another body 
of land is called an isthmus. 
A. strait is a body of water 
joining two larger bodies of 
water. A strait may be 
many miles in width, but 
it is always narrower than 
the bodies of water which 
it connects. The word 
strait means narrow. 

Some long and shallow 

strait.s are called sounds. The name sound may also be 

given to any body of water partly inclosed by islands. 

Sounds and straits are often only drowned valleys. Some 

of them arc very deep. 

Large arms of the sea are called bays, gulfs or seas. 

Some of these are linndreds of miles long and wide. 

Bodies of water that afford shelter to vessels are known 

as harbors. Many fine harbors are found in the mouths 

of rivers or in drowned valleys. 




sailors. 



A FlOTd, Noiwar. 




Storm-waves slowly wear away parts of some coasts. 
The waves beat most violently on headlands that jut far 
out into the sea. As these are worn back, their steep 
faces form sea-cUffs. 

Low and sandy shores may be so rapidly worn that houses are 
iinderuiined and washed away. 

In cold regions floating ice helps to change the shore lines. 
Tons of sand, pebbles and large rocks become imbedded in the ice 
and are thus borne out to sea. Ice is also driven by waves against 
the shores, where it helps to grind even the rocky cliffs, 

Kock waste from headlands often forms beache-s at the 
foot of the cliffs. Part of the waste is also carried by 
waves along the shores, where it is spread out into beaches 
or built into bars, cutting off 
parts of bays. In this way the 
shores become straighter. 

Waves often gather sand from 
shallow bottoms and throw it 
up in bars off low shores, thus 
partly inclosing bodies of water, 
called lagoons. 

Fine wa.'fte from the land 
settles in the quiet lagoons, and 
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water-planta then grow there. In time the lagoons may 
thus be filled, forming marshes. There are many 
thousand acres of mai-^li land formed in this way along 
the eastern coast of our country. 

Sometimes the beaches and bara are made of cobblestones or of 
pebbles worn round and smooth, by being rolled i^piinst one another. 
Many beaches and bars are made of sand. Move than one half the 
shores of the United States are low and sandy. 

23. Belts Of Heat. 

The sun is a hot globe more than a million times a.s 
large as the earth. This great globe is very far awuj', yet 
it keeps the earth warm enotigh to support life. . 

If, when Columbus sot sail on his first voya-ri" to Aiiii'ric.a, somi' iirc sc 
object t'ould havf! left the sun and travcli-d at the r^tc of twi'uty- lie 

five miles an hour towards the earth, that object wouhi still Ik' w;iriii 
several million miles away friHU tlie ourtli. Tlie avf-i-;i[^'e distiincr tlif h 
of the earth from the sun is almiit y;i,i)0O.('O0 miles. 



hot belt lies a belt of land and sea on which the sun's 
rays fall with but little .slant. We will call tliece two 
belts the warm belts. 
Between the wann 
belt and the cold belt, 
on each side of the 
ecpiator, lies another 
belt on which the 
rays fall with a great 
deal of slant. These 
two hv\U are tlie cool 




r h'ssoiis wt< sliall 1< 

II the heat hAu, thero arc m 
ni wanu to coiil. or from I'oul 
if gn-ati'st hfut to the jihu' 
fjrii<liial chanRP. 



Tigrm 1. 

by tlip lines liotween the Ikelts 



sufldi'n chanfres from hot to 
to cold. All the way from 
s iif ^'veatest cold, there is 




The sun's rays shine through clear airwithout warming 
it very much, but they warm the clouds and the du.st in 
the air. and also the surface of the land and tlie sea. All 
these lielp to warm the air about them, but the land and 
the seas warm the air much more than the clouds and 
the dust do. 

Figure 1 shows how the sun shines on different parts of the 
earth. Over the line B all the rays are nearly vertical. ( tvitr the 
line A tho rays strike the earth with greater slant. As many rays 
shine on ^ as on A, but the slanting rays spread over the greater 
surface, and therefore cannot heat it so much. The more nearly 
vertical the rays are, the greater their heating iwwer. 

Near the equator the sun's rays are Aertical, or nearly 
so, at noon every day. There tlie air is hot all the year, 
except high above sea level. That region uf hut air is 
called the hot helt. 

Around the poles the rays are very slanting, and the 
air is always cold or cool. The polar regions are known 
as the cold belts. 

Between the hoi belt and the cold Mts, there are otlier 
belts neither so hot nor so cold. On either side of the 



There is very little land in the 
cool ami cold l>elts south of the 
ecjuator. Name in order the heat 
IxdtH which would l>e crossed in 
going fi-nm iM)le to pole. 

24. Changes of Season. 
Once a year the earth 
moves, or revohes. in an 
almost circular path roxmd 
the sun. This path is called 
the earth's orbit.^ 

The earth is one of many bodies. 
calh'd planets, that revolve rouml 
th<' Sim, The diagram on the oppo- 
site [lage shows which part of the 
orbit tlie earth moves through each 
month. Tlic arrow.s indicate the direction in which the earth moves, 
Tlie earth's axis does not stjind upright from the plane 
of its orbit, but slants so that the strongest sunshine falls 
lujrth of the eqiiiit.or during about one half of the year, 
and south of the equator during the other half. 

All the year the 
axis of the earth 
points tmcards the 
H'lrth star and is 
therefore calle<l a 
fixed aj-is.^ Every 
miimeiit the earth 
changes its own posi- 
tion with regard to 
the sun. but the 

U- 1)..- (■•■llt.T. 

ri'i'jiiilili' iliiinge from war t(> 
. y]:i,-<: Iti ii1>out l-J.rillU yi-ars 
f.firn. «i!l U- thp mirth star. 
i: will 11^11111 iKtiDt townrdti the 

line with the earth's axia. 
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direcfcion of the axis remains tlie same. The northern about one fourth tlie distance from the equator to the 

end of the axis leans towards the sun in June, when the poles. The belt of land and water lying between or 

sunshine is strongest nortli of the equator ; and away within the tropics is called the Ufrrid * zone. It includes 

from the sun in December, when the sunshine is strongest the greater part of the hot belt. 

soutli of the equator.' As the earth moves round its orbit, when the sun is over the equator, the line between daylight and 

the sun's rays are strongest north of the equator during darkness passes tlirough both poles. See figure 2. 
our spring and summer, but south of the 
equator during our autumn and winter. 

Half the year, the vertical raya fall north 
of the equator, but they fall farthest north on 
the twenty-first day of June. At that time 
the northern summer and the southern winter 
begin. See figure 3. ' 

During tlie other half of the year the ver- 
tical rays shine south of the equator, but they 
shine farthest south on the twenty-first day of 
December, — at about Christmas time. Then 
the nortliern winter and the southern summer 
begin. Seefi-jiire 4. 

Our spring opens on the twenty-first day of 
March, when the vertical rays fall on the 
equator, and the days and nights are every- 
where of equal length. The earth is then 
moving in that part of its orbit which brings 
the vertical rays farther and farther north of 
the equator and makes our days longer than 
the nights. Tlie spring is the warming season 
between winter and summer. See figure 2. 

The first day of our autumn brings the earth 
to tliat part of its orbit where the sun again 
sliines over the equator, but the vei-tical rays 
are each day moving southward, making our 
nights longer than our days. The nortliern 
autumn, or the cooling season between summer 
and winter, begins on the twenty-second day of 
September. See figure 2.* 




26. The Zones of Light. 



DIacmm sbowlui tba PoBltlon of tlia SaiUi lo U 

When the sun is over the tropic of Cancer, the light extends far 
The line around the earth, upon which the vertical rays beyond the north pole, but does not reach the south pole, because 
fall when farthest only one half the earth is lighted at once. See figures. 

,, . „ , ,, When the sun is over the tropic of Capricorn, a region ail around 

north, IS called the ' 

tropic of Cancer. 

The line upon which These figures show 

the vertical rays fall that at all times the lines 

when farthest south between light and dark- 




the south pole is in the light, but the north polar region is in dark- 
See figure 4. 



is called the tropic of 

Cajmcom? 

pijnnia. The tropics are at 

1 Owing to the fact that the sun ia not in the center of the earth's orbit, 

and that the earth does not move at the same rate of spewl in all parts of 

its orbit, the vertical rays fall north of the erjuator for about 185 days, 

and sonth of the equator for about 180 days. 

* Fur some purposes, the aeaaona are divided at the Iveginning of March, 
June, September and December. Thus, the average temperati 



ness are just as far from 
the poles as the sun is 
north or south of the 
equator. When the sun 
is over either tropic, the 
lines between light and 
darkness, must therefore 




be at about one fourth of the distance from the poles to the equator. 
When the sun is over tlie equator, e^^ery place from 
is bailed 011 the temperature of the entire monthn of June, July and August, pole to pole has twelve hours of day and twelve hourS of 
• Th« word tropic means the tumm;, place, and applies to the line over j,j ,,t j^^ ^he earth mOveS along that part of its Orbit which 
which the sun teems to turn backward on its ioumev. Cancer, the Crah, ,; ,, .• t r .^ ip.i .ir.i 

•nd c.prico™,„, .he o„,. .„ ,.m,. of g^up. oi «.» through which ih. •>""«' *" ^"""cal rays farther and farther north of the 

sun once seemed to pass when over the tropics. * Torrid menus pnrehfd ; frigid, cold : temperate, mixhrale. 
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AiitaiTt 



equator, the days in tho northern hemisphere hi^cunio 
loiigur and the nights shorter. The fartlier north a phtue 
is, the longer its daylight then liuits. 

As tlie sun shines farther north of the equator, tlicre Ls 
a growing aip around the north 
pole, within which tliore is no dark- 
ness. When the .sun is farthest 
north, the cap of constant daylight 
is boiinde<l by the Arctic circle. 

As the earth moves in that part 
of its orbit which carries the vertical 
rays away from the tropic <>f ( "ant-or, 
the cap of constant d;iylijj;ht in tlio 
far north grows .'^mailer, and it 
finally disappears when tliu sun 
crosses tlie equator. 

A.S the sun moves .•'outh nf tlie 
e([uator. a cap of constMiit i/iirl-i"\s 
grows around the uorfli ihiIc, wliilf 
a cap of constant dayliiiht 
the south jiole grows till it ro;iilu's 
the Aiiinn-tk e'trck. '\'\w Arctic and tli 
are known as the^W«/' i-irelex. 

Which (if thfst' liiie.<i boiimls the north fi-itj'ul xon 
1m)UIk1s the fi'iuth fri'iid uoHi' '.' Tlip friijii] vinw im-liirlt 
parts of tliu ciild 
belts or cohl cajis. 

Whiit tiircles 
bouiKl tho temper- 
ate suiiieK'.' These 
zones include most 
parts of tlie cool 
belb) and tiie warm 
belts. 

Thus we see 
that »t the north 
]K)lo,(Utylij?lit]justs 
for six months, or 
whili' the Hun is 
north of the equa- 
tfjr. IJuring that 
time the south pole 
is in darkness. 
While the sun is 
Siiuth of tlie equa- 
tor the south pole 

is in eiHlStarit day- Fmza giowlog on Tiees, 1 

light, and tlie nortli poly is in d;iikiies.';. 

At the iMilar eircles the longest peiiod of 1 
of darkne.ss is twenty-four hours. The Arctio circli 
liaM its longest daylight whi 

tropif of Caneer, When do places on the Antarctic 
fir(;lc liave their longest period of light? 

iietweeii the Arctic eirnle and the north pole the 
luiigi'st periods of duvlight vary from twenlv-f'jur 
hours to six months. Each jdace witliin this circle has runt 
liglit for a day. or for some greiitcr Icn^'th <if time not iiion 
six luiiiiths. Each place has only (me of these hm- days ^ 
Imt it has al-to many ilays. or periods of lii;ht. les^ tli;iii t 



four hours lung. The nearer the l>ole, the longer the great period 
of daylight lasts. 

The south frigid zone Ini.s the same numher of liglit and of dark 
periods as the north frigid zime. Tlie lonr^ent jteriod of daylight in 
any place within either of the polar circles lasts during the laayti 
Sfo --^ jHTiod of darkness in some place just u: 

^C^^^ far witliin the other polar circle. 

^— ^'^'^ 26. Seasons of the Heat Belts. 

Till* oiM,*n oceans and the air over 
tlicni do not warm mucli in suinnitr 
ntir co(d nmch in winter. The 
^nratcst clianges in heat take place 
oviT wide lauds. These heat ven- 
quickly iu the strong sunshine of 
the long summer days, and thev 
iiinl vciy (piickly in the lonjjr winter 
ui.u'lii.-. The larger the land aiva. 
til'- n\'iY\- (extreme its si.'asnns are. 

'■„/,/ I!, Its. The .-»ea.'<i.uis in tlie 
ti'ld lielt> arc a long and oxtr^uiely 
i-dd winii -r.anda .slmrt Cfol summer. 
■ T iiijin.. li,.w i...ld the air -f tli.-se belt:' 
must l.r.-..iii.. : I,-., aii.i su.iH covr th-- himl and almost ;ill \>am 
"f the [M.hir s.M>. I luly .y t.-w |.l;ic-.-^ in the Arctic ocean are kej.t 
o|M-n hy wati'r di-illin- In-m thr w;irmcr iNirts of the Athuitio. 

Even during the long thiylight of summer, the air of the cold 

belts cannot become very warm, because snow and if« cover most 

of the land and sea near the yules and a large part of tlie Bunshiur 

is t;»ken to melt a portion of this snow and ice. The few jieuple 

living within the northern cold belt are found mostly near the 

shores past which the warmer waters drift from the sonth. 

The.se yieople get their food mainly by hunting and fishing, 

ur by tending herds of reindeer. No people live in the 

southern cold belt. 

Brilliant lights, called the aurora.' sometimes apjiear in 
the polar skies, and are also seen from plaf'es far l>eyonil 
the Frigid zones. Tlie auroras diminish the darkness of 
Die long [Hilar night. 

Cool Belts. In the northern 

loul belt the hinds are wide- 

T-lV There the winter flays are short. 





s -slanting and wi-ak. 
iliL especially in the 

.■r..,lh. TlicH..ntheni lights 
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northern half of the belt, where snow covers the ground 
for several months each year, and where heavy frosts are 
ooninion in tlie late spring,and the early autumn. 

In spring and summer the days of this cool belt are 
long and the sun's rays are not very slanting, except in 
the northern part of the belt. The summers thus beconu' 
very warm, especially in the southern half of the belt. 

In the cool belt of tlie south there is not much land, 
and the climate tlierefore changes but little. The air over 
the oceans remains steadily cool, while over the narrow 
lands it varies only from warm to cool. 

Wann Belts, The lands in the northern warm belt aie 
wide, but the days and nights do not differ greatly in length, 
and the sun's rays are never very slanting. Tlie winters 
on the lands are cool but not cold. Tlie summers are 
very hot. On the northern oceans, both in the cool and 
the warm belts, the change of seasons is much less than 
on the lands. 

The winters and the summers of the lands 
in the southern warm belt are well marked, but 
these lands are small compared with the oceans in 
the same belt. The change of seasons is greatest 
on the small land interiors, and least near the 
coasts and on the oceans. 

Hot Belt. In the hot belt the slant of the 
sunshine varies but little, and the days and nights 
are always about twelve hours long. There the 
change of seasons is very slight, and there is no 
winter. The air is hot nearly all the year. 

The line of greatest Iieat around the earth is 
called the heat equator. It shifts nortli and south 
once a year, always towards the places where the 
sunshine is strongest. The line of greatest heat 
therefore follows the movement of the sun. 

The positions of the heat equator in our winter and our summer 
are shown on this little map. The southern edge of the shaded 
belt is the heat equator for January. The northern edge is the 
lieat equator for July. Let us not forget that our winter mouths 
are the summer months in places south of the hot belt. 

During the time between January and July, — the tirst half of 
the year, — the heat equator shifts slowly northward, through the 
entire width of the shaded belt on the map Duimg the latter half 




NoiUwm U^liU, 
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of the year, the 
heat equator moves 
slowly southward 
across the same 
belt. 

The heat equator ■ 
moves farther from 
the true equator on 
the lands than on 
the sea, because the 
land warms much 
more quickly than 
the water. 



As the lieat equator shifts north and south, the weatlier 
of all the Iieat belts shifts witli it, back and forth once a 
year, following the sun. 

During our summer, hot weather spreads into the northern 
warm Iwlt; the warm weather shifts into the cool belt; the cool 
weather shifts into the cold belt; the cold weather dwindles away 
ami pi^i'hapa disapjiears from the north polar region. 
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During our winter, the cold weather of the northern cold belt 
spreads far southward over the cool belt; the cool weather shifts to the 
warm belt; andwarm weather only is feltat the border of the hot belt. 

South of the eqiiator. the opposite changes are meanwhile taking 
place. When the warmer weather swings northward from the 
equator, the cooler weather shifts towards that line from regions 
south of it ; but owing to the smallness of the soutliem lands and 
the vastness of the oceans, the seasons south of the equator do 
not present great extremes of heat or cold. 

In all the heat belts, the highlands are cooler than the 
lowlands. Even near the equator, the tops of very high 
mountains are covered with snow all the vear. 



' Fipire 5 »hows the plan on which the 
above map of the Heal Bells is made. It b 
as if the places on the glolie were lifted out- 
ward, away from the center of the globe, 
and drawn upon the pajwr cylinder, which 
is then cut apart and spread out as in the 
above map. In such a mnp, the cold and 
the cool lielts appear much too large, for 
the polar circles are stretched to the full 
length of the equator. 
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LATITI'IJK AXh ijJN'urrruK. 



27. Latitude and Longitude. 

Every circle, both lai^ aud £>iuall. may Iw diviiU'iJ 
360 parts, each of which is called a dtyree} 

How many ilegrct'8 art' there in one fourth of a circle? 
In half a circle ? In one sixth of a circle '.' 

The distance from the equator to either pole is 
ninety degrees (00°). or one fourth of a grejit 
circle running north and south around the eartli. 
The tropic of Cancer is 231° north of the eriiiatur. 
and the tropic of Capricorn is just as far south nf 
the equator. 

How far are the jvolar circles fnmi the imlfs'.' Ilmv 
far are those circles from the equator " 

The tropics and the jjolar circles are par; 
with the equator, and are tlicit'fiuv called j/urolhl: 
We may think of other i)arallfls at \ . Hi . :>(> 
or any number of dejriees as liigli as uiui-ty. fi 
equator. 

Parallels show how far places are north <ir .^cuitli <>(' tin 
Thus the city of New Orleans is '.iit' north of tlu' n 
written 30° N. That oitv is at one thinl the distii 



and is marked (1 nn the maps. See i-vlon-ii mojj of Ilnt-j-l: 
hlex. The meridians which show degree.-* are gener:ibv 
nunilien-d fniin 1 tu lt>U east from fJrconwicli. ami :iUj 




\. These numbers count the de.jrt 
or the parallels. 

I till' meri'liitn W west of Grf-eiiwii'h. 
i.iwiiig iNith the imrallel and the 



'fidian t 




equator to the nort;li i)ole. See cnloreil map of ym-th Aiiu-nr-i. 
Thern are many other places on the same i);irallel. or iit the same 
distance from the et^uator. 

All places on any one of the north-and-snutli lines 
running from pole to pole have midday at the same time. 
These Unes are therefore Ciilled vu- 
ridiam, meaning midday line><. 

We may tliink of any nunil>er of me- 
ridians and number them, l)egimnng with 
either of them. The Unc with which 
tlie numbering begins is called the j/riiru- 
meridian, meaning the jfr^Z. 

The prime meridian most com- 
monly used by sailors passes through 
Cr'reentoick, near T^ondon. This is 
known as the meridian of Greemcich 

> A (iOth jmrt of a Ak^tix in c.illi-il a minv't. 
A Olllh [lurt (if a iiiiiiiile u call'-'] a Kri,n,l. 
Ten ihnnn^, thirty tiiiiiiiti-s uml f',rty kvciiikI- 
niay In- writt.'ii — 10' :i'i' tti". 



Wliat 



n-ute it !it W \V. and Jiii'N. 

Tlu- nunilier of degrees at which any place 
lies nnrtlt <ir south of the equator i.s called the 
Ifidftuli: tif that place. The number of degrt*;' 
at whith any i)lace lies east or west of a given 
prime meridian is called the longitude of the 
place. 

L'ltitii'li- means the Iminil tray ; longitude means th« 
Ul'j I/:,,/, 

In ancient times, when nearly all the shipping in the 
world was on the Sfeditorranean sea, the /<iw>/ imif was 
east and west ; the //niail u-<i;/ vaa north and south. 

What is thi- latitude of New Orleans? What is its 
loiigitiiilc ? Find nut the latitude and longitude of the 
■ity in wliieh you live, 
is the latitmle nf the troiiie.s ? Of the jiolar circles ? 




28. Winds and Rainfall. 

Wliiih. Ciild air. being licavier than hot air. flows to- 
wards and frei'|)s under tlie Imt air. pushing it upwards. 

As all [.arts of tlu 
kej)t in motion. 



irth's ; 



irfai 



irtli are not heated alike, the air is 
le of the currents of air move along 

nid nlhers flow far al)ovo it. The 



invnts. 
are the muiv 
importiint to 
know, as they 
gather nioist- 
lU'e ftir tile 
lanils and do many m 
Wide currents of n 
regions on lioth sides. 




Aiotlo Snow CiTStsls. 
r kinds iif useful work. 



■ lioM- 
It thl 



to the hot belt from the 
arth did not rotate, each 



of these eurrents woidii llow due .<outh or north, towards 
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LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE. 



27. Latitude and Longitude. 

Every circle, both large and small, may be divided into 
360 parts, each of which is called a degreed 

How many degrees are there in one fourth of a circle? 
. In half a circle ? la one sixth of a circle ? 

The distance from tlie equator to either pole is 
ninety degrees (90°), or one fourth of a great 
circle running north and south around the earth. 
The tropic of Cancer is 23^° north of the equator, 
and the tropic of Capricorn is juat as far south of 
the equator. 

How far are the polar circles from the poles ? How 
far are those circles from the equator ? 

The tropics and the polar circles are parallel 
with the equator, and are therefore called 2>(i''(tll<ils. 
We may think of other parallels at 1°. 10°, 30°, 
or any number of degrees as high as ninety, from the 
equator. 

Parallels show how far places are north or south of tlie equator. 
Thus the city of New Orleans is 30° north of the equator, — 
written 30° N. That city is at one third the distance from tlie 



and is marked 0° on tlie maps. See colored map of British 
Isles. The meridians which show degrees are generally 
numbered from 1 to 180 east from Greenwich, and also 





equator to the north pole. See colored map of North America. 
There are many other places on the same parallel, or at the same 
distance from the equator. 

All places on any one of the north-and-south lines 
running from pole to pole have midday at the same time. 
These lines are therefore called me- 
ridians, meaning midday lines. 

We may think of any number of me- 
ridians and number them, beginning with 
either of them. The line with which 
the numbering begins is called the prime 
meridian, meaning the Jirtt. 

Tlie prime meridian most com- 
monly used by sailors passes through 
Oreenwiek, near London. This is 
known as the meridian of Greenwich 

1 A 60th port of a degree is called a minvle. 
A 60th part of a minute is called a second. 
Ten degrees, thirty minutes and forty aecondH 
may be written — 10= SC 40". 




from 1 to ISO we.'it. These numbers count the degrees 
around the equator or the parallel.'*. 

New Orleans is on the meridian 90° west of Greenwich, — 
written 90° \V. Knowing both the parallel and the meridian of 
that city, we may locate it at 90° W. and 30° X. 

The number of degrees at which any place 
lies north or south of the equator is called the 
latitude of that place. The number of degrees 
at which any place lies east or west of a given 
prime meridian is called the longitude of the 
place. 

Latitude means the broad way ; longitude means the 
long u-ai/. 

In ancient times, when nearly all the shipping in the 
world was on the Mediterranean sea, the long trai/ was 
east and west ; the broad way was north and south. 

Wliat is the latitude of New Orleans ? What is its 
longitude ? Find out the latitude and longitude of the 
town or city in which you live. 

What is the latitude of the tropics ? Of the polar circles ? 

28. Winds and Rainfall. 

Winds. Cold air, being heavier than hot air, flows to- 
wards and creeps under the hot air. pushing it upwards. 

As all parts of the earth are not heated alike, the air is 
kept in motion. Some of the currents of air move along 
the earth's surface, and others flow fur above it. The 
loinds, or sur- ^^_^___^ 
face currents, ^^^^^B^K^Tf^i^^^^^^SjS 
are the more ^Eg^J^^j^* irx?a,*w^^^„ J 
important to i 
know, as they 
gather moist- '' 
ure for the 
lands and do many other kinds of useful work. 

Wide currents of air flow into the hot belt from the 
regions on both sides. If the eiirth did not rotate, each 
of these currents would flow due south or north, towards 




AioUo Snow Crynal*. 



WINDS AND KAIXFALL. 



the heat equator. The turning of the eartli on its axis 
turns these winds westward, so that they flow into the 
hot belt from the nortlieaat and the southeast. 

These winds are called tiie trade winds. On tlie oceans 
they are very steady, and blow with little change by day 
or by night. The trade winds are seldom interrupted by 
bad weather or storms. 

Every wind takes the name of the di- 
rection from which it blows. The trade 
winda blow Jrom an easterly direction and 
are therefore called easterly windg. 

The word trade (compare tread) once 
meant a trail or path. The trade winds 
took their name from the steadiness with 
whicli they follow a path across the sea, 
and not from the fact that they are help- 
ful to commerce or trade. 



Between the nortlieast and the 
southeast trade winds there is a 
narrow belt where the winds are 
Aveak and irregular, often dying 
away to a calm. 

This narrow belt of weak winds lies o«iiarai Plan 

along the heat equator and shifts north t'^* *"*«' »" 

and south with it. This belt is the region where the air from 
the trade winds becomes hottest and lightest and is therefore 
slowly lifted up into the upper atmosphere. 

Outside the trade wind patii, the winds of the warm 
and the cool belts vary in direction from time to time and 
are often stormy, but they blow mostly from the west 
and are therefore called the westerly winds. 

Between the westerly winds and the trade winds 
there are weak, irregular winds that generally have 
dry weather. 

The storms of the westerly wind belts 
are great whirls, or eddies, that drift along 
to tiie eastward over the sea and the land. 
In these eddying winds are broad areas of 
clouds, often yielding rain or snow. 

The round map on this page illustrates some of 
the eddying storms on their way across the cool 
and the warm belts on both sides of the equator. 

In the cold belts, the winds are variable and 
often stormy. They generally blow in about the 
4ame direction as the trade winds, — most fre- 
quently from the northeast in the north polar 
region, and from the southeast in the south polar 
region. These are c^Xai polar vnnds. 

Rainfdl. When the air is cooled it can- 
not hold so much vapor as when warmer. 
When cooled enough, the vapor in it forms ^T«i^* 
clouds, often with rain or snow. When 
the air grows warmer it can hold more vapor, and no 
clouds then form in it. 

The trade winds blow towards the heat equator and 
therefore do not give out rainfall unless they are chilled 




on the way. Lowlands in the path of these winds are 
generally dry. but the windward sides of highlands in the 
trade wind belts receive abundant rainfall.' 

When air rises to cross highlands, it expands and cools. Some 
of its vapor may then be condensed into clouds which may yield 
rainfall on the slopes of the highlands. 

Some of the great deserts in the world 
are lowlands in the path of the trade winds. 
In desert regions the winds gather so much 
dust that the sky is pale-blue or even gray. 

There is a very large amount of 
vapor in the equatorial belt of weak 
winds, and almost every afternoon 
or evening, when the warmer air 
rises most actively, rains pour down, 
with thunderstorms and squalls. 
This rainy belt is called the equa- 
torial rain belt. 

The rains of the equatorial belt 
on the land often occur late at night, 
as if condensed by the cooling of the 
tops of the clouds which last over 
from the afternoon. 

So much rain falls in the equatorial rain belt that the surface 
water of the oceans in this belt is a little less salt than the oceans 
under the drying trade winds. 

On highlands and on windward coasts the rainfall from 
the storms of the westerly winds is very heavy. Far 
inland the rainfall is much lighter. 



ol tb* wind*. 




B Bticnr tbnt th« winds nrt edd;<ng tonnli th« atomi «nter. Then the dark (hwUiig 
a, and the lighter Bhadlng the cloud uea. The wloda, raini and eload* are whirling nutward. 
this page (howa leveral at these atona eddlea. See map* on the next page also. 

The above map shows a storm eddy crossing our country. As 
the cloudy and rainy eddy drifts eastward, clear weather follows it. 



1 The term rainfall includes r 
falling water or ice. 



. hail and all other forms of 
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The winds id an eddy whirl faster than the sto m center moves 
forward in its path Waves ca sed by tl e wh rl ng w la ru 
ahead of tl e stor an I often give n ng of ts a] proact 



WINDS AND RAINH OF WINTER AND 8UMMER. 



as t goes so th Su 1 
seasons jearlj 

Low la Is tlat are rearheJ 1 




have two vet seasons and two dry 

tl e e ju to iul rain belt when it is 
fartl ebt north or suutli have a 
si ort wet season and a long dry 
season ^^ et weather prevails only 
» I le tl e rain belt is over these 
pli 8 Dry weather comes when 
tl e r belt moves away and the 
t ade nds prevail. 

I tl e lowlands having the 
sifele ra ly season each year, 
^r S3 1 Howers grow in nbun- 
1 1 le the wet weather 

1 ts but n the dry months tht 
t tat witheiM iiway. In smne 
[1 tie ground tlien beeumes 
J I 1 a d dry, like a desert. 

n tra le winds Mow towards 

tl 1 it juator. Wliere these 

Is OS the true eijuator to 

r tlel -ateiiuiitor.thi'ychange 

tl d r tion, as sliown on the 



WlQda and RbIds of January — Nottbetii 

The westerly winds blowing inland frum over tlie 
oceans are neither liot in summer nor cold in winter. 
The great bodies of water over wliieh they blow, and from 
which they get their moisture and warmth, liave nearly 
the same temperature both in winter and in summer. 
The westerly winds, therefore, give an even temperature 
to the western coasts of the 
continents in the warm and 
the cool belts. 

The western coast of our own 
country owes the mildness of its 
climate to the westerly winds from 
over the Pacific ocean. Western 
Europe also has a more even 
temperature than the inland 
regions farther east. 

29. Winds and Bains of 
Winter and Summer. 

The equatorial rain belt lies 
along the iieat equator and 
shifts north and south with 
it. This rain belt is north 
of the true equator in July, 
and mostly south of it in 
January. When the heat 
equator and the rain bolt 
move away from a region, 
the drying trade wind.t blow there 
follows the wet seai^on. 

Some places on or near the true eipi; 
rain belt twice each year, — once as it i 



\\ I tl ft heiit equator reaches 

lutln Ml Asia, the southeast trade 
winds iTiiss the equator and tlow 
as soiitliwcst wiiiils towards tli:it unntincnt. While the heat 
equator is in tlie suutli, the nortlieiist trade winds blow from 
Asia, and on crossiu^' the equator become northwest winds, as 
shown on the above map. 

Winds that reverse their direction in opposite seasons 
are called iiioiisinnt-t. or »ea«oii n'inds. 




vnnds and Raliu ot July — Northern Sumj 



Since the belts of trade winds shift north and soutli at 
about the same time that the bent equator shifts, the 
sited by the outer borders of fliese bells are farther from the trup 
id agaiTi equator in summer than in winter. 



dry sea.son 



U'th. 



OCEAN CURRENTS. 
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During the northern summer, when the border of the trade wiud 
belt is farthest north, the regions south of the equator have their 
winter, and therefore the southern border of the trade wind belt 
is then nearest the equator. As the southern summer approaches, 
the southern border of the trade wind belt moves away from the 
equator. 

The westerly wind belts shift north and south with 
the belts of trade winds. As a result, some places feel 
the steady trade winds in summer and the stormy 
westerly winds in winter. Such places have dry sinmnors 
and wet winters. 

In winter a large part of the west coast of North America and 
all the west coast of Europe receive rainfall from tlie stormy 
westerly winds. In summer the trade winds extend over the 
southern parts of these coasts and cause drouths. 

Parts of the west coasts of the three southern continents have 
similar changes from winter to 

The westerly winda and 
their storm eddies are strong- 
est in the winter season. 
That is the time when the 
coasts and the mountains on 
which they blow receive the 
most rainfall, — rain or snow. 
The western coast lands of 
continents in the cool and 
the warm ' belts, therefore, 
liave their heaviest rainfall 
in winter. 

During the summer season, 
the westerly winds are less 
active and their storms are 
weaker and fewer. 

In winter the air over the 
nbrthern continents is cold 
and heavy.^ In that season, 
therefore, the winds from 

over the sea do not reach the interior of the continents 
so easily as in summer when the air over the land is warm 
and light. For this reason, the interior regions of the 
northern continents receive their rainfall chiefly in 
summer. 

30. Ocean Currents. 

Winds blowing day after day for a long time against 
waves in the sea cause the surface water to drift slowly 
along and thus form ocean currents. These currents move 
much more slowly than the winds or the waves. 

In eacli ocean the currents move in the general direction 
of the winds over them. The trade winds blow tlie ocean 

' The places of j{reat*st cold in winter are not over the Arctic ocean, but 
a.t some distance southward from the Arctic coasts of Afia and North 
America. In that seaBon tlierefare the polar winds do not Dow inland over 
the contitientH, to any great extent, but are pushed out from the land.s. Tn 
summer, when the inland regions arc very warm and when the air over 
them is light, the polar winds reach farthest into the northern lands. 



currents westward, and the westerly winds blow them 
eastward. The lands prevent the currents from moving 
round and round the earth and require them to circle 
around, or eddy, in each ocean. 

The Atlantic and Pacific oceans have eddies both north and 
south of the equator. The Indian ocean has a large eddy south of 
the equator, but the ocean currents north of the equator flow back 
and forth with the season winds, or monsoons, which prevail over 
that ocean. 

The ocean eddies north of the equator move slowly in the direc- 
tion in whicli the hands of a clock turn. The ocean eddies south 
of the equator move in the opposite direction, or against the bands 
of a clock. 

In the southern cool belt the oceans spread all the way round 
tlie earth. There the drifting waters on the aoutliern sides of the 
Pacific, Atlantic and Indian eddies unite to form a great current 
sweeping slowly towards the east. This current flows entirely 




^U^ri 



around the Antarctic ocean and may be called the Antarctic eddy. 
It receives cold water from the south polar ocean. 

Ocean currents that move slowly over a broad surface are called 
drift currents. These seldom flow more than a mile an hour. Cur- 
rents that are driven through narrow passages may move three or 
even four miles an hour. These rapid currents are called streams. 

Part of the water of the North Atlantic eddy flows 
between the island of Cuba and the mainland of North 
America. The current issuing from this passage is called 
the Gulf sir earn. Joining the rest of the eddy, the Gulf 
stream spreads as a broad drift far to the northeast. Part 
of this drift turns back southward into the hot belt, and 
part branches towards the Arctic ocean. 

The large branch of the North Atlantic eddy which runs 
northeastward into the Arctic ocean bears much warmth 
to it. A cold current from the Arctic ocean flows south- 
ward along the northeast coast of North America. 

As we study the different continents we shall learn of other cur- 
rents that warm or cool the air flowing towards the land. 



THK MCKJN AXIJ TIIK TIDES. 



31. The Moon and the Tides. 

Twice each day,' the ocean slowly rises and falls on its 
shores. For about six hours, the water creeps up the 
beaches and against the foot of clitfs. 
During the next six hours, it slowly settles 
back. This rise and fall of the water ia 
called the tide. The tide is not felt at sea 
and is seldom very strong on headlands, 
but in narrowing bays 
the water may rise ten, 
twenty or thirty feet.^ 

There in a tide on 
the side of the earth to- 
wards the moon 




Tbi.' muoii tJi«-':> rouiiil tlia fiii'tli from vvi'st to east in ubinit a 
month. The long diagRiiii on tliis page shows the path of th-- 
earth anil the moon tor nearly ont.' month, on their way round tlic 
Bun. The larger circles, liulf light and half dark, indicate the posi- 
tion of the earth each day; 
while the smaller circles 
indicikte the position of 
the moon. The days of the 
month are numbered, — 
1, 2, 3, etc. 

The groups of arrows 
pointing downward repre- 
sent the sun's rays and 
show why the upper sides 
of the earth and the moon 
the diagram are light 



other on the opposite side. The tides ;ire caused chiefly 
by the attraction of the moon, but partly also by the sun 

At all times there are two faint bulges of high tides whose broad 
wave-forms travel swiftly across the oceans. In the open oceans the 
tides follow the movements of the moon, but on reaching the shallow 
waters near the margin of the lands, the tides increase in height 
and advance mueli more slowly, — lagging far behind the moon. 
As the earth turns on its axis, the moon seems to revolve round 
it from east to west. The moon 
holds in place the great tidai 
wave-forms, while the earth 
turns on its axis. Thus, it is 
the turning of the earth which 
makes the two tides appear 
didl'j, just as it makes the sun 
rise and set. 

If you will note the time 
of the moon's setting, yon will 
find that it is nearly an hour 
later each day, showing that the moon's position is farther e.ist 
each successive night at a given bour, and that the earth must 
rotate almost an hour longer than a day, in order to make the 
moon set. This is the reason why the tides are nearly an hour 
later each day 



uQinL-T.. Lhi; dark face of the new moon is 
■ II iieil towards the earth. 

The little arrow flying upwards between days 7 

.uid 8 shows the point where one half of the light 

side of the moon may be seen from the earth. 

The arrow pointing upwards near the figure 

rks the end of the fifteenth day, shows the position of 

, when all the light side is turned towards the earth. 

''L'om this time on, the moon shows less and less of its light aide, 

ill the inni' moon again appears. 

Tides ttuise cniTeiits to flow in and out of hays. Tidal 
currents help to .scour the mud and sand from the bottom 
of shallo^v baj's and to wash the rock wast« farther away 
from the shores. Twice a day these currents carry sea 
water into and out of the bays and thus keep them pure. 

The flowing in of the tide is called its _^ood; the flow- 
ing out is its ebb. 





TIw OiOKiaiit Moon. 



Tba Bora oi Tidal ^Tbtb (Sslne Rlvei, Fianos). 

It is important to know when high or low tides occur in 
different harbors, for the tidal currents are of great assistance to 
vessels sailing in or out. At tbe mouths of some harbors the 
water at low tide is not deep enough for vessels to enter. They 
must then wait for the high tide. 



FacW ol the Otblw of tl 






' More exactly, in 24 hours and 50 minutes. 
Some places have hut one tid« a day, anil others have 
tides in that time. 

* In rare cases it rises i^ixtv feet. 



In some narrowing bays and river mouths, the tide forms a hiph 
■ than two wave followed by several smaller waves. These roll in with great 
speed and often do niuoh damage. Sncli a wave formed by tbe 
tide is ciilled a hm-i: 




:N0KT11 AMEKIUA. 



32. North America.' 

Nortli America is Inroad in tlie north, but it tapprs 
towartla the south. This continent covers nearly one 
twentieth of the earth's surface.^ 

North America consists mainly of a <:ieat western 
highland, a lesser eastern highland and a central plain. 

This continent crosses the warm and cool belts, and 
also enters the cold Ijelt on the north and the hot belt on 
the south. Only a small part of the continent is in the 
hot or the cold regions. Far the greater part is in the 
belts having cold or cool winter-s and warm or liot 
summers. 

In tlie warm belt the winter is short and mild, but 
northward the cold season lengtliens. till near the Arctic 
coast there are only a few weeks of mild weather each 
summer. The extreme north of the continent is cold and 
dreary. 

1 The Mnp Sludk» on pajp- 29 an' to piwfilf tlii8 lewitm. Itefur (then U> 
tht! relief iiiaiw. Lucalu cvmv jilais- luinieil in the text. 

' The area of tlir earlli's surfucu is aliuiit -'IID.OIW.OIHI si|UHn- iiiilis,— 
more exiictlv, lliT.diMMid". 



Only the southernmost part of North America is 
reached In summer by the equatorial rams. Tlie high- 
land of Mexico receives rains from the trade winds on 
its eastern slopes. Init tlie western slopes are not well- 
watered. The wide middle jwrtion of the continent is in 
the path of the oddyinii; storms of the westerly winds. 

Tfie wfsti'vly winds from over the Xorth I'aeific etUly tjive a 
mild and i'M'ii climate to tlie greater iKirt of the west coast of 
Xortli Anieriea, for the seasons over tlie broml ocean change but 
little. 

In the interior of the continent, far from thf< sea, the sunimers 
arc very warm anil the winters very cold. There the change of 
se.ason.'f is much greater than near the coast. 

On the east coast the winter weather is mild when the southeast 
wind blows from over the (Julf stream, but is very chilling when 
the northeast wind from over the Arctic current reaches the laud 
or when cold air flows out from the interior of the continent. 

When the cold heavy air of winter covers the interior of Xorth 
America, not much moist air can flow in, and the inland rainfall is 
therefore not heavy. When the warm light air of summer sjireads 
over the interior, the moist winds from the sea flow inland and 
give plentiful rains, except on the lowlands among the western 
nwuntains and on the plains along the eastern liase of the Rocky 
nuinntain.s. 
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rious ranges lying along 
this plateau are known 



34. The Rocky Mountains.' 

The widest part of the Rocky Mountain highland is 
about midway between the istliinus of Panama and Bering 
strait. 

In this broad portion, lofty ranges almost inclose a vast 
plateau, about a mile above sea level and several hundred 
miles wide. The va- 
the eastern side of 
as the Rocky moun- 
tains. This chain 
extends far north- 
ward into the 
basin of the 
Yukon river, 
and southward ;^ 

to the Rio 
Grande, 
at the 



is spread over the lower land. The plains along the eastern base of 
the Rocky mountains are made of the waste which in past ages has 
been washed from the great range. Many of the Rocky mountain 
peaks are over two miles and a half high. 

Where are the Laramie plains ? See map on page 3S. These 
plains are in a high platean region that interrupts the Rocky 
mountain chain. The route of the first railroad built across oui 
country leads over the Laraniie plains. 

South of the Laramie plains the Rocky mountains con- 
sist of parallel 




place where that river forms the 
boundary between our country and 

Mexico. 

In the Rocky mountains, as in all high moimtains, bare crags 
stand out near the summits, and coarse stony waste creeps down 
the slopes into the valleys. The finer waste is washed farther and 

• The surface of the United States, occupying a hroad b*lt across the 
middle part of North America, is treated much more at length than any 
other part of the earth, not only because we ought to know the geography 
of our own country, but aliio because the full knowledge of the surface and 
resources of our land affords the best kev to its history'. 



raliowRcmQ FaUa, 



i-;ii]ges, running mostly 
nortli and .south, iVniong 
these lie many high plains 

known ns parks. The parks are lofty basins shut in by 

ranges on nearly all .siclc-s. 

Among these are the yorth. the Mi<l<lJ,: the South, and the .**iit 
Luis parks. Each of these contains several hundred square miles 
of land that is quite level and is covered with rock-layers made of 
waste washed from the surrounding mountains. Some part-s are 
wooded, and other parts are grassy or roi-ky. 

Tlie parks are drained by rivers that have cut deep and narrow 
valleys, or r-nn/nns, through the ranges. The sources of the Pl.itte, 
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the Arkansas, the Colorado and the Uio Grandp arc in this 
park region. Railroads througli this rough country oltuii 
follow the canyons, but the wagon roads generally learl over 
the passes in the mountains. 

Among the famous mountains of 
tliis region are Pikes peak and Longs 
peak. These rocky masses, patched 
with snow, may be clearly seen from 
the plains on the east of the great 
chain. 

The Wasatcli range rises 
along the western part of the 
Rocky mountains. The Colo- 
rado river receives streams 
from the east slope of the AT;i- 
satch range. 

From the region of the Lara- 
mie plains the Rocky mountains 
bend towards the northwest 
and there the great western 
highland of the continent be- 
comes narrower. 



Where is the Wind Kiver ra f, 
This high range contains sourc s o 
streams that belong in three 1 ^ 
river systems, — the Colorado 
Columbia and the Mississippi. 

Locate the Yellowstone park, f 
park has been reserved for the nat n 
and is therefore called a " nat a 
park." It is famous for its gey 
hot springs, falls and canyons. 

Some of the geysers throw streims 
of hot water more than two hnn Ired 
feet into the air. Steam escapes 
with loud roaring and makes 
the ground tremble. The water 
in some of these fountains falls 
back into basins, to be belched forth 
again. In other geysers the wate a 
broken into fine spray and is car d 
avray by the wind. 

In many basins the water 
not spout but only rises and forms 
pools, or hot springs. These often 
overflow and make terraces of stiiiic, 
like those in one of the pictures on 
the opposite page. 

In Yellowstone park is a small 
body of water known as Two-Ocoan 
ixmd. In ordinary weather this 
pond finds an outlet to the gulf of 
Mexico, through branches of the 
Mississippi river; but in times of 
heavy rains, part of the overflow 
from the pond reaches the Pacitic 
ocean, by way of the Snake and Columbia rivers. 

Two-Ocean pond is on the eontinentnl divide, — the 
divide between the slopes which descend to the 
Atlantic ocean and the Pacific. 




)^j^: 



The rainfall is not very heavy on those parts of the 
liocky mountains whicli are in the United States, 
h^oause tlie great cliain lies far away from the sea, 
and much of the moisture 
wrought by the eddying storms 
iif the westerly winds from 
over the Pacific ocean is lost 
on high ranges near the Pacific 
coast. 

The rainfall in the Rocky moun- 
tains, as in other parts of the earth, 
is heavier on the ranges than on the 
neighboring low^r lands. Streams 
from the mountains feed many of 
thd rivers, and canals from these 
are often led out to water the 
|ila,ins. 

In summer, thunderstorms some- 
times start over the high mountains 
,iiid drift eastward, watering the 
phiins east of the ranges. Snow 
jt'Un falls on the mountains, while 
rain is falling on the lower lands. 

Only small parts of the 
Rocky mountains are forest- 
.d, but even the light sup- 
lily is valuable, because the 
ower lands of this region are 
almost treeless, on account of 
the dryness. 

This deep -worn highland 
"vields more silver ore than 
any other part of our country. 
Gold is another valuable 
product. The city of Den- 
ver has had very rapid 
growth because it is in the 
midst of a great grazing 
try on the plains and is near 
mines in the mountains. 
Northward from the border 
of the United States, the 
Rocky mountains are not very 
far from the Pacific coast, and 
refore receive plentiful rain- 
For a great distance the 
range is still lofty. Its summits 
are heavUy anow-clad, and large 
glaciers are found on its slopes. 
The mountains, as well as the 
lower parts of the highland, 
are heavily wooded. 



On ing to tlie vegetation on the slopes of the 
Rockj mountains in Canada, ore-bearing rocks are 
njt so easily found there as in our own country. 
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34. The Rocky Mountains.' 



The widest part of the Rocky Mountain highland is 
about midway between the isthmus of Panama and Bering 
strait. 

In this broad portion, lofty ranges almost inclose a vast 
plateau, about a mile above sea level and several hundred 



miles wide. The var 
the eastern side of 
as the Rocky moun- 
tains. This chain 
extends far north- 
ward into the 
basin of the 
Yukon river, 
and southward 
to tlie Rio 
Grande, 
at the 



rious ranges lying along 
this plateau are known 



is spread over the lower land. The plains along the eastern base of 
the Rocky mountains are made of the waste which in past ages has 
been washed from the gi'eat range. Many of the Kocky mountain 
peaks are over two miles and a half high. 

Where are the Laramie plains ? See Tnap on page SB. These 
plains are in a high plateau region that interrupts the Ejxrky 
mountain chain. The route of the first railroad built across our 
country leads over the Laramie plains. 

South of the Laramie plains the Rocky mountains con- 
sist of 'parallel 




Mammolli Hot SpilnEa. 

place where that river forms the 
boundary between our country and 
Mexico. 

In the Rocky mountains, as in all high mountains, bare crags 
stand out near the summits, and coarse stony waste creeps down 
the slopes into the valleys. The finer waste is washed farther and 

• The surface of the United States, occupying a broad lielt across the 
middle part of North America, is treated much more at length than any 
other part of the earth, not only because we ought to know the geography 
of our own country, but also because the full knowledge of the surface nnd 
resourceii of our land affords the best key to ita history. 



range.s, running mostly 
'Y^22o«^u,^r.u.. "'"'^h and south. Among 
these lie many high plains 
known as parks. The parks are lofty basins shut in by 
ranges on nearly all sides. 

Among these are the Xorl/i, the MidiUe. the South, and the San 
Luis parks. Each of these contains several hundred square miles 
of land that is quite level and is covered witJi rock-layers made of 
waste washed from the surrounding nionntains. Some parts are 
wooded, and other parts are grassy or rocky. 

Tlie parks are drained by rivers that have cut deep and narrow 
valleys, or r<inyon», through the ranges. The sources of the Platte, 
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the Aikansas, the Colorado and the Rio Grande are in this 
park region. Railroads through this rough country often 
follow the canyons, but the wagnn roads KeneraUy lead over 
the passes in the mountains. 

Among the famous mountains of 
this region are Pikes peak and Longs 
peak. These roCky masses, patched 
with snow, may be clearly seen from 
the plains on the east of the great 
chain. 

The Wasatcli range rises 
along the western part of the 
Rocky mountains. The Colo- 
rado river receives streams 
from the east slope of the M'a- 
satch range. 

From the region of the Lara- 
mie plains the Rocky mountaiii.s 
bend towards the northwest 
and there the great western 
highland of the continent be- 
comes narrower. 

Where is the Wind River range ? 
This high range contains sources of 
streams that belong in three l;irgo 
river systems, — the Colorado, the 
Columbia and the Mississippi. 

Locate the Yellowstone park. Tliis 
park has been reserved for the nation 
and is therefore called a "natioii!\l 
park." It is famous for its geysers, 
hot springs, falls and canyons 

Some of the geysers throw streims 
of hot water more than two hundred 
feet into the air. Steam escapes 
with loud roaring and makes 
the ground tremble. The water 
in some of these fountains falls 
back into basins, to be belched f rtl 
^ain. In other geysers the watci 
broken into fine spray and is carm d 
away by the wind. 

In many basins the water does 
not spout but only rises and forms 
pools, or hot springs. These often 
overflow and make terraces of stone, 
like those in one of the pictures on 
the opposite page. 

In Yellowstone park is a sinivU 
body of water known as Two-Ocean 
pond. In ordinary weather this 
pond finds an outlet to the gulf of 
Mexico, through branches of tlie 
Mississippi river; but in times of 
heavy rains, part of the overflow 
from the pond reaches "the Pacilie 
ocean, by way of the Snake and Columbia rivers. 

Two-Ocean pond is on the eontlnental diolde, — 
divide between the slopes which descend to thi 
Atlantic ocean and the Pacific. 




The Tainfall is not very heavy on those parts of the 
Rocky mountains whicli are in the United States, 
because the great chain lies far away from the sea, 
nd much of the moisture 
■rought by the eddying storms 
of the westerly winds from 
over the Pacific ocean is lost 
on high ranges near the Pacific 
coast. 

The rainfall in the Rocky moun- 
taias, OS in other parts of the earth, 
is heavier on the ranges than on the 
neighboring low^r lands. Streams 
from the mountains feed many of 
the rivers, and canals from these 
are often led out to water the 
plains. 

in summer, thunderstorms some- 
tiiues start over the high mountains 
,111(1 drift eastward, watering the 
lilidns east of the ranges. Snow 
oftsn falls on the mountains, while 
Tiiia is falling on the tower lands. 

Only small parts of the 
Rocky mountains are forest- 
clad, but even the light sup- 
ply is valuable, because the 
lower lands of this region are 
almost treeless, on account of 
the dryness. 

This deep -worn highland 
yields more silver ore than 
any other part of our country. 
Gold is another valuable 
product. The city of Den- 
ver has had very rapid 
growth because it is in the 
midst of a great grazing 
country on the plains and is near 
rich mines in the mountains. 

Northward from the border 
of the United States, the 
Rocky mountains are not very 
far from the Pacific coast, and 
therefore receive plentiful rain- 
fall. For a great distance the 
range is still lofty. Its summits 
are heavily snow-clad, and large 
glaciers are found on its slopes. 
The mountains, as well as the 
lower parts of the highland, 
are heavily wooded. 

Owing to the vegetation on the slopes of the 
Rocky mountains in Canada, ore-bearing rocks are 
not so easily found there as in our own country. 
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35. The Sierra Nevada. 



■> tliat form the Siei 



■ Xevada? This 



Where are the moiint;u 
name means snnirii ritmje. 

The lofty Sierra Nevada rifles in steep slopes from the 
plateau on the east, but descends m trcntlo sln])cs tit fli<' 
low valley plain on the west. Thi:^ 
range receives heavy winter snowfalK 
from the storms of the westerly wind.-'. 
In summer, tlie rains are not plentiful 
because the trade winds then read 
farther north, and storms are fewer. 
The summer streams from the 
Sierra are fed by the melting snow. 

The broad uplands of the west 
slope of the range are heavil\- 
wooded. The east slope is drier, 
and its forests are therefore lighter. 

Most of the Sierra forests consist of coi 
trees, — pine, spruce and lir. They suppl 
lumber to the cities and towns in the low- 
lands west of the range. On the mountiiin 
slopes are found groups of the famous "hi?; 
trees." Some of these are more than a 
thousand years old and have a height of over 
three hundred feet. They are the largest trees known in t 
world. Mt. Whitney, near the southern end of tlie range, is high 
than any known peak in the Roclty mountains. 




ago the Sierra Nevada was greatly worn down. When the 
reached the deeply-buried layers, veins of rock containiDg 
re then uncovered. There were grains and nuggets of gold 
ivaate which was washed from the inoiintains and which 
\>f(\% f)f s;ravel along their we.stern liase. 

In that ancient time, vidcanoes among the 
mountains pdured forth lava that flowed 
down tJLC valleys and buried the gravel of 
the river lied'' In the iges which have since 
pa.ssed the mountiin rcjinn has again been 
uplilti d and the \ ok moi s and the lava-flows 
hive betn ijreith worn awa\ New valleys 
hm been cut uid in man\ places the gold- 
be iring gmel uniltr the lava has been laid 
bar<. Tilt ^i\^il beds iie now dug out for 
th( goldMliiib tlifv Mmtiin 

The pKtiiri on pigt IJl shows how miners 
sometimes use water to wasJi down a gravel 
bed. The water forces the gravel down a 
trough, across tlie bottom of which are small 
cleats or grooves holding rpiicksilver. The 
gold is gathered by the .piicksilver, and t!ie 
gravel is washed awav. 
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THE CASCADE RANOE. 



The lava^flows blocked many river valleys and thus formed 
lakes. In time, many of these were drained and their beds became 
meadows, making the best farming lands now to be found among 
the mountains. One river has cut a deep valley from east to west 
across the northern part of the Sierra Nevada. Elsewhere the range 
can be crossed only over high passes. 

The Yosemite valley is on the Pacific slope of the 
Sierra Nevada. See map on fimj'' i'i;!. The dp pi) ■ 
of tliis wonderful valley is si 
its sides are so steep, that \i\v. 
of people visit it every y<::\ 
e places, its steep 



sides are about half a mile 
in height. Beautiful 
streams from the uplund 
leap over cliffs into the v. 
In wet seasons, one small 
more than a fourth of a 
r drouths it often d 




Southward from the Sierra Nevada, hroki.-n 
ranges extend into the peninsula of Lower California. 
This peninsula is in the dry belt along the outer border of 
tlie trade winds and is too far south to feel the westerly 
storms, even in winter. 



36. The Cascade Range. 

From the great \'olainic cone of Mt. Shasta, the Cascade 
range extends far northward. As a whole, it is not so 
high as the Sierra Nevada. 

A large part of the Cascade range is built of lava, and 
the highest peaks in this range are volcanoes. The sides 
of most of them are deeply worn, showing 
that a long time has passed since their lava 
flowed. Some of the peaks bear large 
glaciers. Mt. Hood is one of the highest. 

In recent years a few peaks in the Cascade 
range have sent out small jets of steam, and at 
least two craters have given forth showers of 
ashes, but no lava-flow has been known to take 
place since white men first went to the region. 
The lava on some jieaks is very firm and has flowed 
so recently that it has hardly begun to weather. 

At the place where the Columbia river 
breaks through the Cascade range, the 
stream has. cut a gorge down almost to sea 
level, draining the interior country where 
there was once a largo lake. This deep 
gorge lays bare the edges of many lava 
sheets and shows them to be very thick. 

Rapids break the flow of the Columbia 
river, at the place where it passes through 
the range. These rapids mark the limit to which ves.sels 
can ascend from the sea. 

The Cascade range is so far north that even in summer 
the trade .winds do not reach it. The storms of the 
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westerly winds reach this range at all seasons, but the 
winter is the time of heaviest rainfall, as on all other coast 
regions in the path of the westerly winds. The mountains 
are covered with forests of valuable timber. 

The Frazer river drains a rugged region between 
the Cascade and Rocky mountains. Like the 
Ciilinnbia river, the Frazer has cut a deep 
li'V tlu'diii^li the Cascade range. 

37. The Great Basin. 

Between the War 
satch range and the 
Sierra Nevada lies a 
it.' }ilateau region known as 
Uio Great Jfasin. The central part 
is almost a mile higher than sea level. 
iirfacc of tlie Great Basin is broken by 
many iiurtli-aiid-sotitli i-aiiges, between which lie long 
troughs not many miles in width. The region is dry, be- 
cause the high Sierra Nevada lies along its windward side. 
There is more rain on tlie mountains than in the troughs, and 
streams have carved many valleys in the steep slopes of the ranges. 
The rock waste has been washed into the trouglis, making gravelly 
and sandy jilains. See pkture ut the battom of j/itije 36 

The rainfall being light, many of the mountain ranges are bare 
of trees, and the plains are almost deserts. In tliese jdains, there 
are shallow hollows, or sinks. Winter rains flood the sinks and 
thus form lakes, but summer drouths cause the lakes to shrink. 
Some of the places covered by lakes in winter are smooth dry 
plains in summer. In these desert plains, the wind drifts the sand 
into dunes wliich often cover the surface for ni.iny miles. 




The streams of the Great Basin dry up on the plains 
or enter lakes from which the water evaporates, for there 
is not enough water to overflow and cut valleys in the 
slopes to the sea. 
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THE GKEAT BASIX. 




of ocean watur. Salt Lak<- City, the hirf;<.-st eity in tlie Greiit Basin, 
is noiir the short' of tliis luku. 

Many iri-iitiiri<!s am>, ivlirii then; was a wi-tti-r cliiiiuti-, a uiuvh 
larjrur IxHly of wattT tillt'il tlic tiaiiiti in wliiHi (iri'at Salt lako Ucn, 
Tlie olil luki' tlien ovi-rtlowc<l iiui'tliward at tli>- low<-st pass in the 
i>ii(U(>i)i)ig niountjiiiis and discliarjitnl to a bratii'li of tli<' <-<iliinil)ia 
rivoi'. Thii oM aUiiv linos tiiay slill lie s<'.>n on the monutain si<li'S, 
nearly lOllll f.-ft alK.ve tl..' Irv,-1 of Croat Sail lako. 

In wliat dir.'<-ti<>n iloos tlit- HnioU>1<)t rivor tiow? 'I'his is ..no 
of tin- stivaijis wliioli run iuto sinks ami form salt laki-s. TJii- first 
r.iilt'oa<l I'uilt aoross tlio (-otitiiiont fulliiws tlio IlumljoKlt rivi-r jKLSt 
tlio on.ls of alinnt tiftoon ran^'.'S. 

In ilio low snullnvost ]iart of tlio (Jreat llasin, tlipn' is a sink 
that ilijJS liolow tlio li-v,.| of tiif sr;t. Tins is knuwn as rk-'t/t V'tlU-i, 
anaism.to.l 



Qioal Sail [tBlit 



covcretl with ijriiss, uxw[it alon 
mountains. Canals have buun ' 



m the Great fi""i t: 

liaaia are so iJrv tfiat 

they aro se'hlom 
streams running from thi,' 
to leail water froni these 




vaila to til 



Coloiado Platoau Reglcii (pa go 37). 




Streams t» irvigat« jiiirts of Uki jilain 
have grown up along tlio streams and canals. 

Some of the drej>-wijrn ranges in this rej;iipn have rii-h mini's of 
Kohl and of silver ore. These have led to the buihling of uther 
small eitios uinl towns, but the liasin ii'gion is unly thinly settled. 

The stiranis id' this region, like nearly all other streams un 
the oai'th, wash salt from the soil. The salt i.s formed by the 
weatheiint,' of oertjiin kinds of voeks. The anioimt of salt carried 
hy a river durint; un entire season may be very small, but if the 
river Hows for ages into a basin haviiifj; no outlet, much salt 
ffiithei's there. Water standing in such a liii.<iin forms a salt lake. 

'I'heie are many salty valleys and salt lakes in the Croat liasin. 
Onu of thesfl, Great Siilt lake, covers an area of al^iut two 
thousand squaic miles. This hike widens in rainy weather and 
shi'iiiks in time of drouth. A cn)iful of its water contains a tahte- 
si>uonful of salt, — more than four times the quantity in a cujiful 



(.'olorado river. 

.\ i-egion I'xtonding northward from the gulf of California was 
once oovi-rod liy Unit ImxIv of water, but wjis cut off 
by the d.-lta of the Colora.h. river. The region U-ing 
^ery dry. I he water in lb.- old head (d' the gulf has 
loiLg since dried away, leaving a desert phiiu. Some- 
times a distributary from the Cohiradu river flows 
into the hollow and' forms a tcm]»>rary lake. 

The Ilasin region iii<aiides not oidy the Great 
liasin, bnt al.s.1 two smaller distri.-ls that are partly 
■ Iraiued to Ibc sea. Ono ..f tli.'sc is southeast, ami 
llie othiT northwest, of lie- Uivat Itasiu. On the 
;iia|i (/'.'.'/'■ •'■.') they aiv s.^parati-.l from the ivst of 
llic Ilasin region by lightly-dotted lines. 

In the northwest part of the Hasin ivt-ion, the 
mountains are so y.)iing that no deep valleys arc yet 
worn ill tb.'ir sides. Thrse mountains iire edges of 
huge blorks. tillud like those shown in the picture. 
The shape of the blo.'ks h;is hardly .■hanged since the 
region was thus broken np. Lakvs lie in tiie troughs between the 
tilti-d bhH-ks. Most of 111.' hdies li;iv.' no ov.'rtlow to 111.- s.-a. 
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THE COLORADO PLATEAUS. 



38. The Colorado Plateaus. 



A broad region southeast of the 
Great Basin consist.'^ of lofty plateaus 
in which rivers have cut long and 
deep canyons. This highland region 
is known as the Colorado plateaus. 

The rainfall on the Colorado plar 
teaus Ls light, because high ranges lie 
to windward, near the Pacific coast. 
The higher and cooler parts of the 
plateau receive the most rainfall. 
The largest rivers in this region are 
fed by rains and melting snow on tlie 
Rocky mountains. 

These plateaus were formed ages ago by the slow uiililtinj; of 
great blocks of land, mnny miles long and wide. The surfacfs of 
some of the blocks are a mile or a mile and a half above spa level. 

The edges of the higher blocks form cliffs a thouaaiid or iiinre 
feet high. In many places the rocky layers 
in broad benches, as shown in a picture on the opposite page. 

Across these plateau blocks, the Colorado river has cut a great 
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the lavas came are now to be seen. These 
^ks form steep hills, or hutfes. 

Some of the lavas which flowed 

from tlie volcanoes to the lower land 

form small table-lands, or mesas, 

— the surrounding surface having 

been worn away. 

<.V)lorado plateaus are 
itilv .settled, for most 




parts of them are dry and barren, or coverwi with sage- 
brush. On several of the higher parts and near the 




Young Voloano. 



canyon, with steep sides all rugged with 
spurs and ravines. There one may see the 
rocks, layer on layer, of which the plateaus 
are made. 

For a long distance the Colorado canyon 
is about a mile deep. Its sides consist 
ot rocks of many colors, — gray, brown, 
red, yellow and purple. At times of sun- 
rise and sunset, first one color and then 
another catches the light or is thrown into 
shadow, —making a marvelous display. 

The Colorado canyon is a young river 
valley. Unlike most valleys, it does not 
serve as a place to live in or as a route of 
travel. The rapids in the river prevent 
navigation ; the canyon is so deep and 
narrow that it can be followed only with 
great danger; and travel across it from 
cliff to cliff is almost impossible. 

Several large volcanoes have been built 
on the Colorado plateaus, and many lava- 
flows have spread over their surfaces. 
Some of the volcanoes have wasted away, 
so that only the nficks through which 




Me«a and Volouilo Naok. 



streams there are groves and grassy 
tracts. 

On some of the mesas, tribes of Indians 
make tlieir homes. The steep sides of 
tlie mesas afford protection from enemies. 

Ruins of strange dwellings are found 
in shallow caves under the cliffs in some 
of the canyons of the Colora/Io plateau 
region. The Indians wlio made these 
dwellings disappeared Ijefore the white 
men set foot in that country. The people 
of that ancient race are now called " Cliff- 
dwellers." They knew how to weave coarse 
cloth and to make pottery. Their villages 
were built in the cliffs in order that the 
tribes might be safe from attack. 

Many kinds of cactus plants mrive in 
this dry plateau country. Some of these 
are small, but others grow to trees.' 

• On the next p^;e there are pictures of two 

epeciea of cactus trees and also of a tree yucca, 
OT Spanhh haijonet. The latter has stiff bayonet- 
like leaves. 
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TUE GREAT UASIN. 

of (ii^an water. Salt lM]if <'ity, the hkr^^t-st city iu tlic Great Kisiii, 
is iiciir tlie slton- i>f thiN liike. 

Mail}' (^(-11 1 lilies m^i, wlieii tht-rc was a wi-tti-r i-liiiiatc, a uiueli 
larger IkhIj- of wuttT tillcil the liasiii in which (ireat Suit lake Yum. 
The <il(l lake then iivi-rHoweil iKirMiwaiil at tli>- lowest [nusm in t!ic> 
cni'liiiiiiL)^ iiKiiiiitiiiiis iimt ilittchiirKefl tf> a lirarii'li ut' the (Niluinl>ia 
I'iver. Tlie nhl slmn- lines may slill W Merii i>n the nxmntatn si<U's, 
nearly lOllO ie.-t alM.v.- tli.- h-vel cf (iivat Salt lake. 

In'wiiat (lim'tion <\<>.-s tli.- IliimlH.lilt. river tinw'.' This i.-<..ih- 
of tlie stre;iiJis which run inti. .-;iiiks ami form salt lakes. Thi; lii-st 
L';iil]'<>a.l huilt across the eontineiit t'cilli)Wri tlie llumlHihlt river piust 
the ends ..rahonl lifteen ran-.-H. 

In the luw MHiLhwesL |iaH .(f the (Jreat llasiii, theiv is a sink 
tliat .li|.s heluw llii. lev.-l nf liir sea. This is kncwn as Ih'it/i Valien 
anilisnotea 



in the (ii'L-al, fioin ih 

ii^Bin are smlry that Sierra S< 

they are su'hloiii va.Ia to th 

covered with grass, cxcejit along the streams rniiniiig from the Coloriuliir 
mountains. Canals have heen made to lea.I water from tlicse A ^e,^'i^Jl 





Young MountalUB or TUtod Blooka, — NoiUiwost Part 



stroaDis til irrigate {lai-ts of the jihiins. A few eities and t^owns 
Iiiive grown uii along tlic streams and eanals. 

Some of the deep-worn ranges in this region have rich mines ol 
gold and ol silver ore. These have h'd tu the hiiihling of uthei 
small eities and towns, hut the liasin region is only tliiidy settli'd. 

The .streams of this region, like nearly all other streams on 
the earth, wash salt from tlie stiil. The salt is formed hy the 
weatheriiifj of certain kinds td' nieks. The amonnt of salt curried 
hy a river during an entire sea.son may l>e very sjinill. hat if tlic 
river flows lor agi's into a hasin having no outlet, nnicji salt 
jtathers there. Water standing in such a hasin forms a salt lake. 

There are many salty valleys and salt lakes in the Great lia-sin. 
One of these, Great Salt lake, covers an area of alwrnt two 
thousiuid .sijiiare miles. This lake widens in rainy weather and 
shrinks in time of drouth. A cupful of its water euntains a talilc- 
spuouful of suit, — more thaji four times the quantity in a eujiful 



xteiulinj,' northward tr-.m Ihe gnll of t'alilornia waa 
onee eovered hy that Imih of water, hnt was eut off 
■^^^ hy the delta of lln^ t.'.ilorado river. The region l»eing 

■"^ " ■ very dry. Ilie water in the old head of the gulf Ims 
lung since dried away, leaving a desert plain. Some- 
times a distrilmtary from the Golorailu river flows 
into the holhiw and fiirrns a temj.orary lake. 

The Hasin region includes not only the (Jreat 
i;asin, hilt also twu smaller tlislriets tliat are partly 
drained to the sea. Giie of these is suutheast, anil 
ilio other iK.rthwest. of the (ir^at Ihisjn, (>ii the 
■";»!> (/'".'/'■ -'■•'! 'I'ey aiT separate.! from the rest uf 
the Hasin region hy lightly-dotteil lines. 

In the northwest part of the lUsin ivgion, tin- 
mountains are so young that mi deep valleys arc yet 
worn in their sides. These mountains are edg-'s of 
hnge Idocks. tilted like those .shown in the pieturc. 
The shai.e of the hlucks has hanlly changed sinee tin- 
region was thus hrokeii uj.. lakes lie in the troughs iHilween the 
tilti-d hh>.-ks. M.ist of the lakes have no overllow 
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THE COLORADO PLATEAUS. 



38. The Colorado Plateaus. 



A broad region southeast of the 
Great Basin consists of lofty plateaus 
in which rivers have cut long and 
deep canyons. This highland region 
is known as tlie Colorado plateaus. 

The rainfall on the Colorado pla- 
teaus is light, because high ranges lie 
to windward, near the Pacific coast. 
The higher and cooler parts of the 
plateau receive the most rainfall. 
The largest rivers in tliis region are 
fed by rains and melting snow on the 
Rocky mountains. 

These plateaus were formed ages ago by tlie alow ■ 
great blocks of land, many miles long and wide. Tiie 
some of the blocks are a mile or a mile and a half abo' 

TJie edges of the higher blocks form cliffs a thousa; 
feet high. In many places the rocky layers rise 
in broad benches, as sliown in a picture on the opposite page. 

Across these plateau blocks, the Colorado river luis i-ut ;i great 
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the lavas came are now to be seen. These 
'ks form steep bills, or buttes. 

Some of the lavas which flowed 
from the volcanoes to the lower land 
now form small table-lands, i 
— the surrounding surface having 
been worn away. 

( '( \\i inido plateaus are 
M'ttled, for most 




parts of them are dry and barren, or covered with sage- 
bTH.-^li, On several of the higher parts and near the 




canyon, with steep sides all rugged with 
spurs and ravines. There one may see tlie 
rocks, layer on layer, of which the plateaus 
are made. 

For a long distance the Colorado canyon 
is about a mile deep. Its sides consist 
of rocks of many colors, — gray, brown, 
red, yellow and pur])le. At tunes ot sun 
rise and sunset, first one color and then 
another catches the light or is thrown into 
shadow, — making a marvelous display 

The Colorado canyon is a young river 
valley. Unlike most valleys it does not 
serve as a place to live in or as a route of 
travel. The rapids in the nver prevent 
navigation ; the canyon is so deep and 
narrow that it can be followed only with 
great danger; and travel across it from 
clilT to cliff is almost impossible. 

Several large volcanoes have been bnilt 
on the Colorado plateaus, and many lava- 
flows have spread over their surfaces. 
Some of the volcanoes have wasted away, 
BO that only the necks through which 




streams there are groves and } 
tracts. 

On some of the mesas, tribes of Indians 
make their homes. Tlie steep sides of 
tlie me.sas afford protection from enemies. 

Ruins ot strange dwellings are found 
in shallow ci\e3 under the cliffs in some 
of the canyons of the Colorado plateau 
region The Indians who made these 
dwellmijS disappeared before the white 
men set foot in that country. The people 
of that ancient race are now called " Cliff- 
dw ellers They knew how to weave coarse 
( loth ind to make pottery. Their villages 
Mere built in the cliffs in order that the 
tribes might be safe from attack. 

Manv kinds of cactus plants inrive in 
this dry plateau country. Some of these 
are small, but others grow to trees.' 

' On the next p^e there are pictures of two 

ep«cie» of cactuB trees and also of a tree yucra, 
or Spaninh bayonet. The latUr has stiif bayonet' 
like leaves. 
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THE COLUMBIA PLATEAU. 



39. The Columbia Plateau. 



What large river drains the region on the nortli of 
■the Great Basin ? Name the largest south liran.Oi of 
this river. 

What mountains are on the east and the west sides 
of the Columbia plateau. See map on pngn 32. 

The Columbia plateau ia about half as lii! 
as the Colorado plateau region. Tlie north ai 
east parts of the Columbia plateau are 
broken by rugged mountains. Great lava 
plains form tlio wmtli and west parts. This 
plateau is in the path of the westcTly 
winds, and reeeives more rainfall than iIlc 
Great Basin, for tlie Cascade mount;iiiis 
are lower than the Sierra Nevada. 

In the northeast portion of the Cuhni 
plateau there are many fertile vall 
Some of these are wooded with pine 
and fir trees. Other parts have deep 
and rich soil which in recent yeara 
has yielded large crops of wheat. 

The lava plains in the southwest 9 
mostly dry and barren, except nu 
streams. 

Long ages ago. the great l.iv.i-flooda of this i 
were poured into a hroad lowland where the lav; 
and formed an imineuse plain betwc^en liigh ranges on the e 
and the west. A [liftun^ on pagi! LI shows [art of the lav; 
and one of the cuts on page 31 shows a eoolod lava wave. 

The lava plain of the Coluiubia region covers many tli 
square miles,' and in places is hundreds of feet deep. 

Ages 



V 




piisscd .since tl 
great flows 
lava took plat 
Uivers have nc 



40. The Coast Range and Valleya. 

West of tlie Sierra Nevada and Cascade 
mountains lie several mountain ridges form- 
ing a low Coant range. Being near the ocean, 
and in the path of the westerly winds, 
ilder and more uniform 
iite than the regions m 
■ interior of the con- 
tinent. Most parts of 
the range are wooded. 

Hear tlie fog;gy coast 

north of San Francisco 

bay grow the giant rtd- 

inmil trees which field 

valnable lumber. The 

redwoods are almost as 

large as the " big trees " of 

• Sierra and belong in the 

family. In the moun- 

Bouth of the bay, there is one of 

L'w jilaces in the world where 

Uiic of tiip largest telescopes yet made is 
located on Mt Hamilton, in the Coast range 
south of San Friini'isco. The object glass of 
tlie telescope is a yard in diameter. Seen 
tlirough this great instninient, the moon 

Tiie long lowhmd plain ))Otwcen the Sierra Nevjida and 
the VwaA. nin^'c- is called the rtil/ey of California. It is 
covered with waste washed from the numntains. This 
great valley has ph-ntiful winter rains, but its summers 
ai'e dry. Its princii)al products are wheat and fruit. 

Many streams from tlie Sierra are still building up the floor of 
the valley plain with their flood de]>osits. The streams flow ia 
shallow channels and are easily turned aside to irrigate the land. 

The great j)ort of S;in Francisco, on the fine bay of the 
same name, owes its rapid growth to the discovery of 




Tlio narrow flood ^,],\ ]j^ ^1,^ gjerra 



plains are fertile 
and afford fine 
soil for the 
growth of wlieat. 


Nevada and to 
ful fertility/ 


but most of the 


of the vaiy y 


region is barren 


ley of i^ 


and therefore 


Ciiiifur- ^HJ 



Illy settled. 

The Snake river lias cut tlie longest anil deeiiest of these ranyons. 
Near the head of its canyon, the river plunges over the edges of 
some of the lava beds, making falls of great size and beauty. 
These are known as the Shoiihnne fulh. 

Alonf the sides of the canyon, both altove and below the falls, 
can be seen the lava and ashes, layer on layer, through which the 
river has eut its channel. 

' The lava-flows in this part of the continent cover from l.lO.OflO t<t 
200,000 aqtiani miles, — an area eqnal to about one twentieth that of our 
whole country. Part of the tava-flows look place in Canada. They are 
the greatest in the world, except perhaps those of the Deccan peninsula, 
ia India. 




Ran Franci.'ico l>ay is the 
droivneu valley of a river that c 
cut througii the mountains. It is the 
only break in the Coast range west of the Sierra Nevada, and forms 
one of the best harbors in the world. The streams which flow 



THE YUKON REGION". 



from the west slope of the Sierra run along tlie viilley, then unite 
aiul enter San Franciso Kiy, 

In tlic south llie valley of California ends where the 
Coai*t range and the Sierra Neviida hend towanla eaeh 




other and meet. Still farther 
?;outli are many small hut 
fertile valleys. In that rej^ion 
the .*iiminer.-4 are hot and dry. hut (lie winter.s are 
mild and rainy. Durinfif tlie dry season, water for the 
fniit j,m)ves is led in ditches fi-cim the mmnitains. 
Oran^'es. Imnuns, irrapes. and nianv other kinds of fruit 
thrive in the valleys. 

(Iwinjitotlie niilil- 
iipss of the eliniate. 
the eitifs of southern 
Ciilifoniia have Iw- 
I'onie well kii.iwu as 
health re-sorts. 

The Willamette 
valley lies het ween 
tlie Cascade and 
Coast ranjres. T\m 

Uok Obsamtoiy, MI. Hamilton. 1 1 

region is well 
watered and is very fertile. Portland has a fine liarljor on 
the Willamette river and has thciTfore grywn to be the 
leadhig center of trade in the region. 

Kami bars form at the month of the Colnntbiu and makc^ entrance 
dillieult for large vessels. Massive stone walls, ealled jrftiex. liin-e 
been bui 
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Puget sound is a drowned valley that leads seurwater 
through the Coast range and forms many fine harbors. 
The regi()n about the sound is in tlie path of the westerly 
storm eddies and is one of the leading lumber districts 
in the wiirld. Its nionntain slopes are covered with 
pine, fir and spruce. 

For a long distance northward from the head of Pugct sound, 
llie itioiintiiinou.s eoast region is broken by deep valleys, now 
liartly sunk beneath the sea. The drowned valleys form many 
jiiii-'h ruioiin^ far inhmd, and also long siniiiiis liehind islands. 
I'li^'i't sound is the most iniiiorfamt iif tlie.se drowned valleys. 
SteaiiiiTs eao follow the ijniet waters of these sounds and thus 
iivoid tlio rough ocean outside. 




PTlbUOl lalBQdB. 



IJivers lieuring plentiful waste from 
the mountains have built deltas at the heads of many of the fiords, 
thus forming smooth-floored valleys only a little alwve sea level. 




f'olumbia river is famous 
for its salmon fisheries. 

Where is Puget sound? 
What large island partly 
ineloses this great sound? 
.S'ee map '\f Uniit'il Stales 
lit the Supplement. 



41. The Yukon Region. 
Northwanl fmm the Cohimhia i-egitm th(? country 
is mountainous but not very liigli nor very wide, 
excei)t in the border ranges. 

AVli.it mountains border this region on the east? What 
ranne is on the west " 

In the far northwest, the ranges of the Rocky 
Mountain highland spread apart in the great penin- 
sula of Alaska. Tlie main range bends westward along 
the coa.st. to the end uf the Alaskan peninsula. 

The greater part of Alaska xa drained by the Ynkon 
river. This is one of the largest streams in America. 
Most of its basin is cold, dreary and little known. 

The southwest shore of Alaska has a mild climate, 
although so far from the equator. The ocean winds are 
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HIGHLAND OF MEXICO. 



there warmed by the drift from the Japan current. Warm 
moist Avinds from the sea are chilled in rising over the 
mountain slopes in Alaska and therefore yield very heavy 
snowfall. 

Aniong the higli peaks of tliis region are Mt. Logan and Mt. 
St. Elias. For a lonj; time Mt. St, EUas was thought to 1m^ the 
highest peak on the continent, but Mt. Logan, recently discovered 
a few miles farther 
inland, . 



42. Highland of Mexico. 




higher. — d 1 t 1 
more tha threi 
miles' ai 1 t v 
thirds al ve 
level, 

Alaska belo f, 
the Unite! sn 
but these 1 gh p k 
are just east of tl 
border line 1 et ee 
Alaska an ICa i\ 

From the s w 
mountains in Alaska, 
many glaciers lieseend < 

to (iotda and yield 
countless icebergs. Streams fo 

flowing I'roin beneath the 
glaciers build deltas in 
front of the ice. The delti 
shown in the picture on page 13 
thus made. 

One of the pictures on this page shows 
the melting end of an Alaskan glacier. 
As the great stream of ice slowly creeps 
down from the upper snow-lields. re 
falls upon it, and near the lower end trees grow in 
the soil on the ice. In the picture, the faci- of the glai-ier liinks 
like a cliff almost hidden by the trees in front of it and uiiou it. 

'file shore-waters and many of the streams of Alaska idmund in 
fish. The people in this district prepare great ipiautities of 
salmon fur market. 

Where is Bering sea? In summer large herds of seals visit the 
I'ribilof islands, in Bering sea, to rear their j-oung. Many of 
these seals are killed for their fine fur. The islands on the south, 
partly inclosing this sea, contain many volcanoes now active. 

What lands are separated by Hering strait ? 

•Mt. Logan, 19,500 feet; Mt. St. Elias, 18,010 feet. 



West of the gulf of Mexico rise-i the lofty highland of 
Mexico. Tliis great mass of land is narrow in the south 
but broad in tlie north where it merges into the Basin 
region and the Rocky moimtains. 

The higlifst range of mountains miming northward in 
Mexifin is the Sierra Madre. 

The narnnv sniittifni end of the plateau of Mexico is 

abiiiii a liiilf anil a hnlf above sea level. A cliain of large 

nds east and west acros.s tliis end 

■1* till- liigliliind. Some of llie craters are more 

twice as liigli as the plateau. 

/^iIki is the lughest of tliese i>eaks, but its 

iiiinniit is more th.m .1 thousand feet lower 

than tljat of Mt, Log.an. 

I'opocatepctl is another high peak in 
this volcanic region. Indians that live on 
the sides of Popocatepetl take sulphur in 
large quantities from the crater. 

Noitliward fnnn this chain of vol- 
caiinrs stretclies the lofty plateau. 
Ikdow it, on the east, lie narrow 
itiar,-i!iy coastal ])lains. The region 
\vi>t of tlie Sierra Madre resenddes 
tlie liasin regiim of our country. 

Mexico lies noitli of tlie equatorial 
rain iHilt l>ut is in Ihe tratk of the 
trade winds. The wot seasim on the 
plateau anil in the eastern coastal 
plain prevails in summer when the 
moist air from over the sea blows in- 
land. Most of the western slope of 
tlie highland of Mexico is dry, because 
the winds that blow over it are warm- 
ing on their way towaixls tlie heat 
equator. The region is too far north 
to be reached by the equatorial rains 
and too far south fur the moist 
westerly winds. Se€7naps on page ^4- 

The higlilauil of Mexico is so near the 
coasts that there are uo large river basins on 
eitiier side. In times of heavy rainfall, many 
small streams ou tlie east slope rush down 
gorges that they are wearing in the side of 
tlie ]ihiteaii, and overflow parts of the narrow coastal plain. 

Several low ranges divide the high plain int<i shallow trouglis 
like those in the Great Basin, The rainfall is so light that from 
most of the liasins there is no uverflow to the sea. and therefore no 
deep canyons have l>een cut in these parts of the plateau. In rainy 
seasons water collects in the liasiiis and forms hikes. When the 
rains are over, the water in many of the lakes dries away. 

The eastern coastal jilains of Mexico are hot and unhealthful. 
They consist largely of swampy land, densely wooded. 

There are no good harbors, because there are no drowned 
valleys nor large river mouths. Tiie gulf coa-st of Mexico is 
fringed with long sand bars built offshore by the waves. Vera 
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Fopocalspetl, Mazloo. 




Cruz, the chief pott, is on the narrow coastal plain, and 
sand bars partly protect the harbor fi-om storms. 

Because of height and nearness to 
the equator, the climate of the plateau 
of Mexico is mild all the year, and 
there are no long periods of great 
heat or cold. Tliis plateau produces 
oaks, cedars and other trees, as well 
as many smaller plants like those in 
the 8o\ithwest part of onr coimtry. 

Millions of Indians and white 
people live on the plateau of Mexico. 
The chief city is called Mexico. It is situated in a beauti- 
ful hill-encircled valley nearly a mile and a half above 

I level. 

Central America. 

Which part of North America 
called Central Ame.rlra ? 

Most of this region is 
rugged country. Its highest parts are volcanic ranges 
rising mainly along the Pacific border, but branching 
inland. The.se ranges are not nearly so 
high as the great volcanic range in 
Mexico. The Pacific coast of this region 
is bold and rocky. 

Central America is in the Ix-lt of the 
trade winds and receives rains chiefly on 
the east slope. In summer this land has 
also the equatorial rains which water 
the west as well as the east coast. 

The eastei'n coastal plain of Central America 
ia a continuation of that in Mexico. These 
damp lands are densely wooded and are covered 
with jungles in which many wild beaata live. 
Plants grow so quickly there that it is difficult 
to keep the lands cleared for farming. 

Among the ranges of Central America are broad plains, 
or upland valleys, that average about half a mile in 
height. The soil of the.se plains consists mainly of 
weathered volcanic ash, very fine and fertile. Many 
white people, Indians and Negroes li 
in these upland valleys. 

Locate Lake Nicaragua, This lake 
is part of a route that has been selected 
for a canal between the two oceans. 

On an island in the lake there ia a 
volcano whose sides were at one time 
laid out in beautiful gardens. Not 
many years ago, great streams of lava 
and ashes burst from the crater and 
flowed down the sides of the cone, 
burying the gardens many feet deep. 

Another volcano in Central America 
poured a flood of water over a town 





and wafibed ttway its houses. The water came from a . 
lake that bad formed in the crater. Tbere are many 
cratfr lakes in this region. 

In many parts of Central America are ruins 

of temples and idols made by Indians who 

Ix'ld the land when the white men first went 

tliere. Most of the ruins are now overgrown 

with trees. 

44. The Appalachian Highland. 

East of the Rocky mountains spreads 
the great central plain of North 
America. This plain reaches from 
tlie Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic ocean. 

The Apjidachian highland is east of the southern half 
of the central plain. This highland extends southwest 
from the gulf of St. Lawrence nearly to the gulf of 
Mexico. 

The Appalachian highland is well supplied with rain- 
fall at all seasons. Moist winds reach it from over the 
gidf of Mexico and the Atlantic ocean. The slopes of 
the highland are 
wooded with oak, 
maple, cnne-hearers 
and many other 
kinds of trees. 

The Appalachian 
highland consists of 
several regions which 
maybe named as follows: 

The Old Appalachian 
range, — including the 
N'ew England highland, 
the Blue ridge, the Carolii 




CentniT Plauta, Madoo. 
, highland, and otlier ridges having 




The Piedmont Belt. The word piedmont means foot of the 
moutitaiHs, and is here applied to the rolling or hilly land along 
tlie eastern foot of the Old Afipalachian range. 

The Great Valley, — a long and narrow lowland on the west of 
the Old Appalachian range. 

The Alh'jhany ruhjes, — rising on tlie west of the Great 
Valley. 

The AlUykany platean, — a broad upland region next on the 
northwest. 

The boundaries of these regions are shown by lightly-dotted lines 
cm tbe map. See patje 33. 

Note : The large island of Newfound- 
land, though beyond the gulf of St. 
Lawrence, may be treated as part of 
the Appalachian highland. This island 
lias sunk partly beneath the sea, making 
a very broken coastline. In the ocean 
southeast of the island are shallow 
places known as the banks of New- 
foundland. These banks abound in 
cod, halibut and other kinds of fish. 

The ridges of the Ozark hiijhland 
resemble the Alleghany ridges. See 
lesson 47. 



OLD APPALACHIAN RANGE, 




Old Appalachian Range and Piedmont Belt. 



The jiortMni of the Ohl Appalachian range known as 
the New England hitjhhtml stretches from the gnlf of St. 
Lawrence to the Hn<lson river.' Tiiis liiglihiiid r'(>n.siKfs 
of a broad and rolling upland, ahove which rise hills and 
mountains. The surface iw al.so broken l)y many valleys 
in which lakes abound. 

The highest group of peaks in this highland is known 
as the White ■mOHHtnins. The Connecticut valley, with it.-j 



learly all on the seacoa.st or near the 
Boston is the greatest seajtort in 



of this region 

falls in the 

tliis region. 

The .-iurfiiuo of tli.' N.rw Kii},'hiii<l lii{,'liliiiiii was heavily si-oured 
by till- aiKfii'iit ite-shuot from tlm Ljuireiitiaii liifihlaiiil. The weaker 
rocks wure worn away, and rtirk waste was left unevenly spread 
ovi-r tlie rpsifii- Wln'ii tlif ice iiielti'd. the strc;iiiis were held lack 
iu the Bfoiiiud lia-siiis and btdiind tlie iKirricrs of drift, or rot-k 
waste, thus formiiif; uuiueroiis lake.s. Many of tlie streams were 
pushed aside from their idd valji'ys and wore iii;iile to How over 
ledges from which ihcy now I'all in rapids and cascades. Sinee the 
ice melted, there lias not been time for the streams to cut down 
the ledges and drain the lakes. Towns and cities have grown up 




fine farming lands, lies between this group and the 

Green mounlains. 

Mt. Wasliiugton, one of the White mountains, is tin 
peak in the northeast jiart of our country. 

The rolling or hilly piedmont slope of the New Eng- 
land highland reaches to the sea. The cities and towns 

' The New England slaUi occupy only }>art of this liighlaiid. 



at the falls and rapids 



wliere wati^r )iiiwrr is supplied to many 
mills and factories. The coastline of this piedmout sloj* is very 
irregular, for the land h.is sunk pnrtly lieiieath the sea, forming 
deep bays or fiords which sejiarate headlands and islands. Waves 



on the exposed shores are cutting cliffs* but the rocks are so hard 
that they wear away very slowly. 

For some distance southwest of the Hudson river, the 
Old Appalachian range is neither so high nor so wide as 
in the New England highland. This lower part looks 
like a long and narrow plateau. Still fartliei Hoiilhwest. 
the old range becomes higher 
and wider and is there called 
the Blue ridge. 

On the south, the Blue 
ridge runs into the Carolina 
highland which contains the 
highest peaks in tlie whole 
range. 

Mt Hitehell, one of the Black 
mountains in the Carolina highland, 
a mile and a fourth high and overti 
other peaks in the Appalachian hig1j 

The piedmont slope east of the Bhie 
ridge and Carolina highland is a hilly 
region gradually descending to the 
wide coastal plain, with its farm lands. 
its pine forests and its cypress swa 
This part of the piedmont is ;i line 
farming district and is noted for its 
large crops of cotton and tobacco. 

46. The Great Valley and Alleghany Ridges. 

The Great Valley in the Appalachian higliland is a long 
lowland, with mountains on the east and the west. At 
the north, the Great Valley opens into the St. Lawrence 
basin ; and at the south, into the Gulf coastal plain. The 
greater part of the long I'al- 
ley is covered with fami^. 

The latest rivers rising in 
the Appalachian region dn not 
run along the Great Valley but 
across it, and escape by deep and 
narrow gorges worn througli the 
inclosing highland. The Hud- 
son, Delaware, Susque- 
hanna, Potomac and 
James rivers rise in the 
highlaudtoes^of the Great 
Valley and flow across the 
valley and the Old Ap])a- 
lachian range. See colored 
map of Middle Atlantic 
atatet. 

The Tennessee river 
rises in the old range east 
of the long valley, but 
flows westward across the valley and reaches the Ohio 

The most important of these cros.s-gorges in the Ap- 
palachian range is that of the Hudson river, for it unites 
' See pictures of Grand Mauau, page 1ft. 
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with other valleys to make an open highway northward 
to tlie St. Lawrence basin and westward up the Mohawk 
river towards the Great Lakes. Northward the valley 
route leads through Lake George and Lake Champlain. 





A large p;ii't of the 
Hudson gorge has been 
slightly drowned, making 
a line water way far in- 
land from the seacoast. 

Nearly tliree fourths of 
a century ago, tiie long 
k. C]n»t>M swwnp, Erie canal was built along 

the Mohawk branch of 
the Great Valley, from Lake Erie to the Hudson river. 
This canal funii-slies a cheap route of trade between the 
Great Lakes and the Atlantic seacoast. Railroads now 
follow closely along the same route. The great port of 
New York owes its growth largely to its position on an 
excellent harbor at the 
mouth of the Hudson val- 
ley, where trade can easily 
be carried on, both inland 
and across the oceans. The 
other gorges wliich cross 
the highland are also used 
as lines of travel. 

Water slowly dissolves lime- 
stone and thus forms caves or 
caverns. There are many of 
these in the Appalacliian region. 
The Cavern of Luray, in the 

Gri-iit Vnllf-y of Virginia, is one of the most beautiful.* See 

picture on jiat/e i^ 
The roofs of caves sometimes fall, making ileep gorges; or 

only a small ptirt may renmin standing in tlie form of an arch. 

The Natural Uridge shown in the picture on page 42 is in 

the Great Valley. This rocky arch is over 200 feet high. 

See colored mnjp of Middle Athuttc states. 

The long even-crested ridges or folds west of the Great 

Valley, as far north as the Hudson gorge, may be called the 

* Mammuti Care, Kentucky, is larger than that of Luray. 
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Alleghany ridges. They often extend for 
many miles in a straight course, witlmut 
any peaks. See note to picture below. 
These ridges are all forested, and 
the valleys between them are good 
farming lowlands. The streams 
which gather in these inner valleys 
escape through narrow notches, or 
gaps, in the ridges. The chief rail- 
roads and wagon roads enter the 
inner valleys through these gai>s. 

The northern part of tlie Alleghany 
ridges supplies almost all the hard 
coal and some of the iron ore used 
in our country. 

47. The Alleghany Plateau. 

The eastern side of the Alleghany 
plateau falls by steep slopes into 
valleys next to the Alleghany ridges. On the west and 
south, the plateau descends gradually to the prairies antl 
the Gulf coastal plain. 




Tlie i-ocky layers of the plateau contam 
Is of soft coal and iron ore. The 
many valleys cut by branch atrearas 
expose these valuable beds on the 
slopes, so that they can be easily 
found and mined. The northern 
half of the plateau yields great quan- 
tities of petroleum and natural gas. 
Pittsburg has grown up at the 
place where two rivers unite to 
furiu the Ohio. This city is noted 
for its coal trade, iron mills and 
glassworks. The Ohio river fornin 
a line water way from Pittsburg to 
tlie Mi.-:sissippi river. 

The southern half of the Alle- 
ghany plateau is mostly drained by 
two large tributaries of the Ohio 
river. These streams and their 
branches have worn deep valleys, making a very rugged 
region. Travel is difficult and this part of the plateau 
is not so thickly settled as tliat farther north. 




Tliis plateau is so greatly worn by braiicliing stre:ii[ia tliat 
known to be olilor than the Kiiiontlitr plateau of tlie Coin 
basin, where the valleys are narrower. 

The rivers of the Alleghany 
water so quiekly from the man 
valley-slojies that they often rise 
thirty or forty feet in flootls. 
Nearly all these rivers flow into 
the Ohio. 

Most of the higher parts 
of the Alleghany plateau are 
forested and yield valuable 
timber. The lower western 
portions of the upland liave 
been cleared of trees and now 
form rich fanning and graz- 
ing districts, — famous for 
wool and for dairy products. 




I'hv Uaark hij,'lil;niil, west of the Mississijiiii river, resembles 
■ts of the Ainiahidiian highlaiiil. ' The southern part of the 
irk rpt;ioii lias many straight and even-erested ridges thiXMigh 
wliiih llio rivcfs Iiave cut gaps like those in the 
.irliatiy ridges. 

The northern half of the Ozark 
highland is a plateau whose main 
slope is towards the Missouri river. 
This jiiateau is greatly worn by 
streams and in form resembles the 
Alleghany plateau; but many of 
tlie even uplands in the Uzark 
■ .n are open prairies. 

Nutt! : TJiis pieture shows part 
of one of the Alleghany ridges. 
The folded roek-layers were once 
covered liy many others, but they 
liave long been exposed to the 
weather and have therefore wasted 
away. 



THE liAtTRKNTIAN HIGHLAND. 
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48. The Laurentian Highland 



The St. Lawrence river flows in a valley 
that separates the Laurentian highland 
from the Appalachian. 

The Laurentian highland extends 
from the Labrador peninsula south- 
west towards the Great Lakes ; 
thence running north of these bodies 
of water, the highland bends to the 
northwest and approaches the Arctic 
coast not far from the west shore of 
Hudson bay. 

Northwest of the St. Lawrence giilf 
and river the highland is a desolate region 
strewn with boulders and broken by v; 
leys. Bare rocky liills rise in some pJacew. 
but no part deserves the name of moun- 
tain range. 

This region was once more nioimtainous than 
it now is, but &ges ago it was worn down. It is not ao ricli in 
valuable minerals as many old deep-worn mountains are. 

The northeast part of our continent has sunk pai'tly beneath the 
sea, making the coast line very irregular. The St. Lawrence val- 
ley was thus partly drowned, forming a broad gulf and carrying the 
navigable waters far inland. 

In the valleys of the low plateau are many lakes and 
swamps through which streams flow. Near these grow 
thick forests that make traveling very difficult. The 
people travel mostly in canoes through lakes and streams, 
thus avoiding the swamps and forests. 

Tlie winter winds which reach the peninsula of Labrador, from 
over the northern lauds, are cold and piercing. The winds which 
blow over it from the sea are always chilly, for a cold polar current 
sweeps past this part of the Atlantic coast. 

Many fur-bearing animals are found in this desolate region. 
Among these are beavers, foies, martens and muskrats. Two 
species of large deer, the moose and the caribou, graze on 
mosses and tender shoots of trees in this cold country. Sue 
picturea on page 50. Ducks, geese and other seafowl abound 
along the rocky shores. 

As the winters are severe, the rocky uplands rugged and 
the valleys swampy, the old highland is thinly settled. Tin' 
few thousand Indians and still fewer white people who nnkr 
their homes in that cold country live by hunting. 

South and west of Hudson bay, the highland 
rises but little above the neighboring plains. 

Far to the north and northeast of the Laurentian 
highland are many large islands. Ages ago these i 
were^probably part of the continent and were after- | 
wards separated from it by the sinking of the land. 
The largest of these islands is Greenland. What have 
you read about the great ice-sheet of Greenland ? 

The creeping ice scrapes away the rock waste 
. beneath, and rubs the rocks round and smooth, - 
scratching them with stones and sand that are dragged 
along. Seepkture ofrotmded rocks, page 10. 



Similar rouBded and spTHtched rocks are found all 

the Laurentian highland and over the northern 

part of the Appalachian highland. It is therefore • 

believed that these regions were once 

covered with an ice-sheet like that which 

:enland, Their many lake 

b.oains were made chiefly by the scraping 

uf the ice and by the uneven heaping of 

the waste, or drift, which the ice left. 

In these regions many streams 
were turned aside from their old 
L^ vallejs by harriers of drift, and 
■. , ^ were thus made to flow over rocky 
'-.S^-■ le-lges where we now find 

falls and rapids. If it had 
not been for this action of 
ice-sheet, there would 
be no lakes and but few 
falls in countries as old 
■ as the Laurentian or the 
New England highland. 
In the southern part of 
^ the Appalachian high- 

land, tihere ice has not worked, 

rare on the larger rivers. The streams there have had time to 
deepen their channels and thus drain the ancient lakes. 

49. The St. Lawrence Basin. 
The Great Lakes fill hollows on the southward slope 
from the Laurentian highland. These lakes and the 
St. Lawrence river, with all tlie streams flowing into 
them, form the St. Lawrence system. 

The basins of the Great Lakes were deepened, though not wholly 
formed, by the rubbing or scouring of the ancient ice-sheet which 
moved across them from the Laurentian highland. 





No long slopes send 
hirge rivers to the Great 
Lakes. Miicli of their 
water supply conies di- 
rectly from rain and 
snow. The bottoms of 
ill] the lakes, except Erie, de- 
scend below sea level. The surface 
of Lake Superior is about an eighth of a. 
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mile higher than the mouth of the St. Lawrence. The 
outlet of this lake is known as St. Marys strait. It is 
not navigable, because it descends in rapids to the level 
of Lake Huron. 




strait is a river about 
sixty miles long. Wliicli picture shows tlit^ rajiids in tliis river'' 
Vessels avoid tliese rapids by going tlirougli tlic •■ Soo " canal. ( )iie 
of the pictures shows a steamer ready to comi- fruiu the eamil lo(.'k. 

There are no rapid.'* to prevent vu.«suls from .^ailing 
between lakes Michigan, Huron and Erie, but between 
lakes Erie and Ontario there is an abrupt descent of the 
upland country, in a low bhiff. 

Niagara river, the outlet of Lake Erie, ori{,'iiia]ly fell over tlit- 
northern edge of this upland, thus forming the falls of Niagara. 
Since then the river has slowly eut a deep gorge back into the 
blufl,^tlie falls always keeping at the head of the gorge. They 
• are now about six miles back from the edge of the bluff. 

The falls of Niagara are about three fourths of a mile wide and 
one hundred and fifty feet high. Below the falls, the river rushes 
through its long gorge, making rapids of great size and grandeur. 




The cliffs of Niagara consist of layers of limestone on softer rock. 
From time to time, as the lower rock is worn away, huge masses of 
limestone break off and fall into the gorge. The stream must haYfl 
worked thousands of years to cut this great valley, yet that time is 

short com [>ared with the period during which 

the Hudson river was cutting its long gorge, 
A large water way, known as the 

Welland canal, has been made to join 

lakes Erie and Ontario. 

From Lake Ontiirio the St. Lawrence 

liver form.s a water way to the sea. 

The river ha.s rapids, but canals have 

been built [)a.st them. Going down 
tJiu ^tru-tni. iri.iin- steamers pa,«s over the rapids. The 
city of Montreal is below the lowest rapids, near the 
head of the drowned part of the valley. That city 
marks tlie limit of navigation' for ocean steamers on the 
St. Lawrence river. 
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What 



. Lake ChaniiJ 



Into what river does its outlet 

vt-st of this li 




The HR'ks 
nftheAdinni- 
daek muini- 
tains and of 
tlie hig 
s o u t h a n d 
wc.«t of Lake 
Superior are 
like tho.-io in 
the Lanren- 
tian bigliland. 
They are root.s 
the land surface which long ago was high above the mineral 
layers is now brought down close to them. Both these 
small highlands yield large quantities of iron ore. The 
rock.s of the old region south of Lake Superior contain not 
oidy tlio richest known deposits of inm ore, but also mnch 
copper. 

The lightIy-dotte<l line shown a little south of Lake Superior on 
the nia]). ji.-ige 'A'2, marks off a district that is dr.ainud by streams of 
the Mississippi sy.stem. yet the district is ]iart of tlie old deep-worn 
highland described above. A ligbtly-ilotted line hiis also Wen 
placed round the Adirondack highland, yet parts of it belong to 



Niagara OorBs. 

: of old worn-down mountain ranges, and 



th 



■ Hudson and St. Lawn 
The slopes around the 



NlaiWB FaUs. 



upjier ihret! Great Lake.** form 
the leading lumber district in our country. The forests 
yield both hard and soft woods, such as are used in 
making furniture and in building houses. 

The St. Lawrence system is the best inland water way 
in the world. Hundreds of large steamers and other 
vessels helj) carry on trade between the lake ports and 
bear away many of the products of the mines, the farms, 
the forests and the workslioj)s. 

The largest of all these port.s is Chicago. This city has 
grown very rapidly, becjiuse it Is within easy reach of 
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forests around the upper lakes, of farms and pasture 
lands in the central plain, of iron mines near Lake 
Superior, and of coal fields in the plain on the south. 
Loaite Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit and Milwaukee. 
Those lake ports are smaller than Chicago, but they 
resemble it in tlieir trade. 

50. The Western Plains. 
Except in the far nortli, tlie part of tlie great central 
(ilaiii Iving next east of the Rocky mountnunw has a lou^^ 
gradual slope eastward 



In some places, bench lands rise high above the general 
level of tlie country. 

IJeSLTilx! tliu cuurst' of the Missouri rivev. Tlii.s stream from 
its mountain sourt^e to tin- gulf of Mexifo ia thoiifjlit to be the 
loiij;t;st on tlie earth. The iiimie uf the stroam is often written 
Mismiiri-MUxinsijijit, because tho Missouri joins the ^lississippi 
long before tlie latter reaehcs the f^lf of Mexico. Describe the 
course of tlie Arkausa-s river. 

Largo rivers like tlic Missouri and the JlississJppi often do much 
lUiniage when flooded. They sumetiniea cut into their banks, — 
dt'ritrojin;^ lields and wa.sbiug away railroiuls. 

Jellies arc built in .soiiio jiloces to protect the river banks. 
One of the jiictures on this page shows a simple form of jetty. It 
lOiL-ist- ■'! I>r.uii'li.'s iviji-eri amiiug !.t:ikrs tliat are driwu into the 




These plains are far inland and therefore receive little 
rain. The westerly winds lose moat of their niolsture 
in crossing the Rocky Mountain highland. 

The northern part of the region includes the frozen 
lilains near the Arctic ocean. See Lesson 53. 

South of the frozen portion are the tenndrd plains in 
Canada. Tlie rainfall there is not lieavy. but it lias time 
to shik into the sod. for the hot season is short and the 
cold ground dries slowly Snow lies in the forests f(ir 
sineral months each year. Larf^e .streams How ea.«tward 
from this region. 

In our own country, south of the wooded pl;iins. lit; 
the dry Wcatcni ^*/«ui.s. Parts of these i>l!iins. near the 
mountains, are more than a mile above .sea level. 

From the Rocky mountains many large rivers Ihiw east^ 
ward across the dry i)lains. These streams run swiftly 
down their sjindy valleys and carry an immense quantity 
of land waste. Dry upland plains stretch from one valley 
to another. Most of these uplands are gently rolling. 



river lied. Tlie jetties nut only [treveiit the .swill .■nni-uts from 
striking the hank, but they also cause the muddy ivalcr to eddy into 
still jilaces Ix'tiveen them and there depo.sit mud or sand. 

Rome rivfv hanks are protected Viy interwoven brancbeis, making 
nuittrnss work like that shown in the picture. I'owerftil force 
liumps are first used to slope the Umks. Then the niattreKS is 
made and sunk. - n-aehiuf; from flood level far down npon the 
river Ix'd. Swill enrn-nts cannot cut through tlic mattress work 
till it is worn 'ulI. 

The dry jilains are nut a desert, nor are tliey fertile. 
Sagel)riish thrives in many ])laees. and scanty grass grows 
almost everywliere. The best lands are in the large river 
valleys, or near the mountains where many small streams 
How. Tliere are good farms where canals and ditches 
have been made to turn aside river-water over the hind. 



48 THE PRAIRIES. 

Many attempts have been made to get water froui wells to irri- 
gate the dry plains, but the supply of ground water is so small 
that a great part of the plains cannot be irrigated. 

Large herds of cattle graze on the western plains. 
Kansas City, Kansas, has grown to be a leading market 
for these cattle, and that city siiji 
plies large quantities of ^ i V / 
beef to other parts of tho y . ]%/,"'.. 
country 



about as fast as a railroad train, give brief rains to belts of 
country from fifty to two hundred miles wide, but leave dry regions 
on cither side, until other storms come to water them. 

Violent squalls usually blow out from the storms, in front of 
the rain. Destructive tornadoes sometimes occur beneath the storm- 
clouds. Houses are often blown down, and trees arc uprooted. 
The soil v 




The Black /i!!h form a small iiti.imt; 
of the plains. There are valuable gold 
rocks of these so-called hilis. 

The southern end of the dry plains is known 
as tlie Staked plain.^ This i.s a broad smooth 
upland, high enough to be called a plateau. 

In summer, hot southwest winds often blow from over tlii' 
Staked plain. They are dry and parching. Crops west of llic 
Mississipjii river are sometimes greatly injured by these hot blasts. 

What river forms jKirt of the southern Itonndary of ourcnuntry '.' 

The Western plains are thinly settled, because sn little 
of tlie land receives water enouirh to make it ])rodiiftive. 

51. The Prairies. 

The lowland-f in the upper Mississip|)i valley consist of 
level or rolling gra.ssy plains, called pmlrks. They inurge 
into forest lands on the east and .south. 
into dry plains on the west, and into colder 
plains on the north. 

The chief rivers in the prairie region have 
out shallow valleys in the upland through 
which they flow. The valleys are wider 
and moi-e numerous in the southern iirairies 
than in the northern. 

Most of the rain which falls in the 'l 
prairies is brought by summer winds // 
from over the warm gulf of Mexico. 
The heaviest rains fall on the i)art.s ^^ "N-'Ti.; 
of the prairies east of the Mississippi. Fur 
some distance west of tlie river there is pU'iily 
of rain ; but still farther west, towards tiie dry plains, 
the crops often suffer in periods of drouth. 

The summer rains of the prairies generally fall from thunder- 
storms. Great cloud-ma.sses .several miles hiKh. moving eastwanl 

' Years ago, Btakes were act in tlie plaiTi. to guiile travelers acrosB il. 



t^^^^ 



prain 




pxposed to ihi' wentlwr. 

The sbipes being gentle, the soil moves away very slowly and 

thercfoiv has time to form to a great depth. 

The nortliern part of the prairie region was once covered by the 

great iee-sbeet which moved from the Laurentiau highland across 

tlic St. Lawrence valh'v. This ice-sheet dragged much rock waste 

into the prairies, spreading it out as a deep layer of soil. The 

ivaste was scrap<'d from rocks of many kinds, and was 

ground and mixed under the ice. Soil of this kind is 

called till. The sheet of till has buried many old 

.s and has made the northern jtart of the 

i's smoother th.an it was before the ice-sheet 

came, aiid smoother tJian the southern parts 

of the prairie region now are. 

A third kind of jirairie soil is the sediment 
of shallow lakes that covered jiarts of the 
surface, after the ice-sheet had melted back. 
Some of the linest and richest prairie soils 
are of this kiiLd. 

The ]irairies in tlie valley of the Red river 
of the Xort-b were thus formed. These 
prairies lie partly within tlie United States 
and also extend nortbw:ird far beyond the 
liorder of our country, into Canada. 

Ages ago a great lake covered the region 
now kiKiwiL ;i,s tlLC Ked river prairies, iMuddy 
streams flowed into the lake, and hue soil settled evenly over the 
bottom. When the lake was drained, the smooth bottom became a 
level plain. The water flowed off long ;igo, ,and yet the plain is so 
yrmng that streams have har.lly eiLt its surface. The Ked river 
prairies form ])art of the Nelson river biisin. 
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The Mackenzie river flows from the cool belt far into 63. Gulf Ooastal Plain, 

the cold belt. When the spring thawing begins in the The broad lowland which follows the seaooast fron 

southern part of the Mackenzie basin, the water runs the Rio Grande to the Hudson river' forma one great 

northward till checked by the ice which at that time clogs coastal plain. The part which bordera on Uie gulf of 
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the channels. The streams then spread 
far over their flood plains, which remain 
covered till the ice-jama in the north melt 
away and aUow the flood-water to run off. 

Floods of this kind occur each year, not oa\y 
in the Uaokenzie basin, but also in every river 
Tftlley whose main stream flows northward into 
the Arctic ocean. 

Large herda of reindeer, called caribou, roam 
over the cold plain in the far north. In summer 
they feed on the lichens, mosses and stunted 
shmbs which grow along the shores of the 
Arctic ocean. Many thousand caribou live in 
the so-called Barren Land* west of Hudson bay. 
As the cold season approaches, the deer travel 
Bouthward into forest regions where they can 
find food and shelter. 

Small tribes of Indians live on the 
hleak Northern plains, and small bands 
of Eskimos are found along the shores 
of the Arctic ocean and Hudson bay. 
To these people, the deer are of great 
value. The flesh of the caribou is one of tlii_- 
chief sources of food, and the skins are usp 
in making clothing and tents. Even the 
bones are shaped into simple tools and 
weapons. 

The basin of the Nelson river is most] 

in the cool belt. The southern part of that 

basin includes the wide fertile prairies of tl 

Red river valley, — famous for their crops of wheat 

for although the winters are very cold, the summers 

have long days of strong sunshine, and plants grow there ^, r. , i . ■ • > 

?,, r o jjjg tsouthem plain is in the warm belt and receives 

heavy rainfall from moist winds that blow from over \ha 
It ..chiefly from tM. broad mterior region th«t the ea.ton and ,j ^^ jj^^;^^ j|j^ summers are long and hot; the 

southern parts of our country receive cold winds in winter. In ° . , , -, , , • i .■ 

♦»,-* „ „ n,».„-j»„«» «F =.,«=,„ *!.»■«» i^,^-\^;r,^\^^r,^^^ Winters are short and mild, except m the northern por- 

that season the wide cover of snow over the interior plains becomes _ ' *^ i~* 

intensely cold. The lower air is then greatly cooled and tends 
flow outward to tfie warmer regions. 



Mexico slopes mainly towards the souths but the 

(Vtlaiitic coa.stal plain slopes towards the sontheaBt. 

In all parts the streams flow mostly at right 

angles with the coast, because that is the 

direction of the slope which the land 

tuuk when it rose from the sea. 

The Gulf coastal plain is known a> 

tht:- Sontkem plain. The greater part 

nf this plain is low rolling npland. It 

i- I'ut into eastern and western parte 

by the wide flood plain of the 

Mississippi river. 

The part near the shore ii yaaat, 

but farther inland the plain ii aUbt 

ind much worn by streuua ibat bnv 

extended their ooones aenai it 

from the hif^er and older iiilwiiii 

A large part of the Gulf 
coast is low, sandy and bar- 
ren. The shallow watexa 
;ilong the shore affi>rd few 
landing places for large vessels. 
The harbors are at the river 
mouths or as far upstream ax 
the tides are felt. 

On the western side of the gulf of Mexico, long 
sand bars have buen formed offohoie by the waves. 
Very few inlets to the inclosed lagoons are held open 
through the bars, because the tides there are weak. Galvea- 
toii, the chief port of this part of the coast, is built on the end of 
one of these sand bars. 
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The cold waves are especially severe when 
one of the whirling westerly storms moves to 
the Appalachian higliland, and the cold winds 
flow rapidly southward behind it. Freezing air 
may then be carried even to the gulf of Mexico 
and to the southeast coast of our country. 

The western and northern parts of the 
Nelson basin are thinly settled. They 
are forested and abound in many kinds 
of fur-bearing animals, such as beavers, otters and ermines. 

Several large lakes extend northwestward in the basins of the 
Kelson and Mackenzie rivers. These bodies of water, together 
with the Great Lakes, form a remarkable chain stretohing ^ong the 
south and southwest borders of the old Laurentuui highland. 
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Near the Gulf coast, frosts are rare and snow i 
almost unknown. 

. It is from this region and from over the 
warm waters of the gulf of Mexico that the 
"hot waves" of summer are chiefly drawn to 
the upper Mississippi and Ohio valleys. These 
hot waves are southerly winds drawn inland on 
the front of advancing whirls in the westerly 
winds. The dampness of the Gulf winds makes 
their heat the more oppressive. 

Nearly all parts of the Southern plun 
were at one time wooded, and forests still cover the 
greater portion of the region. Pine lumber is a valuable 
product of these forests. 

■ Long Island, Cape Cod, and the lowland eut of Hexloo, form namw 
axtanmons of this great ooMtal plain. 
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Large districts in the South have been cleared of trees 
and now rank among the most productive parts of our 
country. Cotton is the leading crop on these cleared lands. 

The cotton plant needs very long and hot summers to ripen its 
seeds and to prodiice the fiber which grows around them. Cotton 
fiber is made into cloth, thread and rope. In a later lesson we 
shall learn much more about this useful plant. 

Rice thrives on low flood plains and on the swampy 
borders of lagoons behind coastal sand bars. At times 
the rice fields must be flooded to make the plants grow. 



filled with standing water, forming^ carved lagoon. Many lagoons 
on the wide flood plain show former courses of the river. 

For ^;es the Mississippi river has carried down large quantities 
of silt and built its flood plain far out into the gulf of Mexico, 
making a great delta. Every minute this broad stream carries 
into the gulf of Mexico enough silt to fill an ordinary schoolroom. 

The low delta plain comprises thousands of square miles. Many 
parts are marshes and wooded swamps. Other parts are wide 
stretches of grass hind. Many distributary streams ci-osa the delta, 
and a large number of lakes lie in shallow hollows between them. 
lletivecn the mouths of tlie distributaries are large salt bays that 
the river has not yet filled with silt. 

New Orlean.i, the largest city in the South, and the 
only large city on the flood plain of 
the lower Mississippi, is sit- 
uated about one 
hundred miles 
above t )i e 




Pelow the nioutli of the Ohio 
river, the Mississippi has cut a 
broad valley in the coastal plain and 
has spread out a flood plain on the 
valley floor, from thirtj- to fifty miles 
wide. For about a thousand miles the 
Mississippi river winds through the great 
flood plain, inclosed on the east and west by 
low bluffs that border the coastal plain. 

When heavy spring rains fall and snow melts in the north, th 
great river overflows iiarts of its Inwhiud far .nufi wide. In ti 
of flood, the river deposits more silt near the main clianiiel than 
farther away, and the surface of the flood plain therefore slopes 
gently away from the river. 

The small rivers coming from the coastal plain into the flood 
plain of the Mississippi cannot keep their course up the gentle side- 
slopes of the flood plain to the main river, so they turn down the 
valley, near the bluffs. One of these rivers, the Yazoo, is shown on 
the relief map on page 32. 

Banks of earth, called levfes, have been built for hundreds of 
miles along the great river, to keep the rising water from flood- 
ing the fields. In times of heavy floods the levees are often 
broken ; and as the flood plain slopes away from the river, 
the lowlands are quickly flooded. Thousands of acres of cotton, 
sugar cane and grain are then destroyed. A break in the levee is 
called a crevasse. 

Villages on the flood plain are often built close along the river 
banks, where there is the least danger from floods, because the 
banks are the highest parts of the flood plain. 

The Mississippi river meandei-s, or flows in long bends or loops, 
in the flood plain. Year after year the river wears away the necks 
of the loops, now and then cutting across one of them. Then the 
gtieam flows in its new channel, and the desert«d part is left 



mouth of thi! groat river. Tliis citj' lia 
a large trade in cotton, sugar, rice and other products 
of the Southern plain. Several other cities, such as 
Memphis and Vicksburg, are built where the Mississippi 
river flows against the bluffs. These river ports are 
important cotton markets. 

64. Atlantic Coastal Plain.' 

Southeast of the piedmont belt lies the Atlantic coastal 
plain. As in the Gulf coastal plain, the region near the 
sea is young and smooth, while the plain farther inland is 
older and is more deeply and widely cut by streams that 
flow across it from the Appalachian highland. 

The widest part of the Atlantic coastal plain is south- 
east of the Carolina highland. Thence the plain narrows 

' Teachers who so prefer will find no difliculty in going from this lesson 
directly to ttie later lessons on the United States, — its jieople, reBources, 
commerce, etc. Moat teachers, however, will doubtless continue to present 
the topics in the order in which they appear. 
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northeastward to tlie month of the Hudson river, where 

the piedmont belt reaches the coast. 

The southern part of this coastal phiin in in the warm 

belt and lias seasons like those of the Gnlf coastal plain. 

The northern part of the Atlantic coastal plain has the 
seasons of the cool 
belt. Southeast 




the warm 

helji to m;ikf the 

■ , r , I ■ I 1 New OoaatlliM ahowlag Ban. 

wmters of this coastal 

phiin milder tlian those of the inland rej^ions in the .same 

latitude. 

The long Atlantic coastal plain has jilenty of rainfall. 
It is brought by wind.s from ovei- tlie gulf of Mexico and 
the Atlantic ocean. 

The higher and older i)art of the coastal plain, where 
the rivers liave worn wide valleys and made fertile iloud 
plains, L'^ rolling or hilly. The 
southern half of this upland 
country, like the i)iedniont belt 
wliieh adjoins it, is famous i'or 
its cotton crops. Farther 
north, tobacco is a leading 
crop of the uplands and the \ 
])iedmont. The soil is also 
suited to the growth of 
grain. 

In the lower aud youngn- 
part of the coastal plain, wheiv 
the land is iiat and little worn, 
the ripens are sluggish. 

Large parts of the young<T 
eoastiil plain aa' covered 
with forests of pine. These 
yield turpentine, rosin and 
lund>er. This lower jiart 
of the plain is also noted for its fr 
groves. — oranges in the south and 
peaches in the north. Great quantities of early 
vegetaltles are raised in the younger coastal plain 
and are shipi)ed mostly to the large northeni cities. 

When the sniooth sea-bottom was lifted up to form the 
Atlantic coastal plain, it made a very regular coastline. 
Since valleys were worn in the plain, the northern and 
middle portions have partly sunk beneath the sea, drown- 




ing the lower part.s of the valleys and thus making bays 
with excellent harbors. Among these are New York, 
Delaware and Chesapeake bays. Near the heads of these 
bays are situated the great ports of New York, Fhilar 
delphia and Baltimore. 

Stn-i'i-iil lurftr I'itie.s are built on ttio rivers along the line when 
thf [littdnioiit l>elt iiieotH the coastal i)latii. The rivers are then 
hrokpii liy falls or ra|ii<ls Hiat give fine water power. In the 
northern ami uiiddlo ports of the eonstii) plain, where the valleya 
luLVf Ir'cii slightly ilrontied, thf hirgpr streams, as far as the folia, 
art' o])i'ii to vussch fruni the sea. Kielimond, near the lower foils 
of the .lames river, i.s a good example of this class of cities. 

Ill the southern part of the plain, the land slopes so 
gently under the sea that good Iiarbors are found only 
ill the river nimitlis. Sand bars, built by waves, lie along 
the I'oa.st iind partly inclose many sounds. Inlets throtigh 
file sand bars are kept open by tidal currents. 

Tlie best cotton in the world grows on some of these 
border islands and on the shores of the mainland nearby. 
Tlie .soil is .sandy, but the plants which grow in it produce 
long and line fibers. 

Large (|uantities of rice are raised in the wet lands in 
the warmtT parts of the Atlantic coa.stal plain, as well as 
in the (iulf coastal jdain. This grain thrives in lagoon 
swamps inside the sand bars, and in river swamps which 
at certain times can be flooded or drained. 

<'liarli'st<in and Savannah are im- 

]"irtant port.<f for cotton, rice and 

])i'oducts. These cities are on 

lidal rivers and have good harbors. 

The petiinsuhi of Florida, lying betwe«ii 
ill'' );itlf aud tlie ot:ean, in chiefly a coastal 
[ihiiu fdimed hy the uplifting of the sea- 
iKittom, but partly also the work of 
i-oral polyps. Tiny tireatures of this 
kind, in eountless numbers, are still 
vi-ry aetive in building the southern 
portion of the peninsula farther out 
into tlie warm Gulf stream. 

Southeast of Florida lie the low 
lialiaina islands.* Tliese eonsist 
iiiaiidy of huge banks of shell and 
coral limestone. Oidy small jiarts 
of the great banks rise above the sea. 

The islands of the West 

Indies are mostly the upper 

portions uf niuiintainous country that has been 

partly drowned. The flooded valleys in this 

region form manj' large and deep harbors. 

The city of Havana, on one of these drowned valleys, is the 

chief port of Cuba and the largest seaport in the West Indies. 

Many of the small islands of the West Indies stretehing in a 

chain to the northern coast of Stmth America are almost wholly 

voh-anic. These are known as the Lesser Antilles. 

> Neither the Itahamati nor the West Indies are parts of the coastal 
plain, but uwini; tn thi'ir poKitioii thi'v iiiity l>e studied liere. 
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67. The Southern Andes. 



The southern portion of the Andes has partly sunk 
beneath the sea. Many fiords now occupy deep valleys 
worn in the western slope. Ridges and peaks that the 
sea did not entirely cover form a fringe of islands. 

Cape Horn is on one of these rocky islands, at a little less 
than two thirds of the distance from the e(]uator to the south pole. 

rough I»y the 
stormy west- 



Near Cape Horn the sea is often made ' 




_ Small baiuls 

Cape Horn. c , , . 

iif Indians. 

known as Fuegians, live on the islands south of the strait. 

About halfway between Cape Horn and the sharp bend 
in the Pacific coast, the Andes chain is very high. Some 
of the peaks are more than four miles above sea level 
and are white with snow all the year. 

West of this part of the Andes Jies the long and 
narrow plain of middlo Chile. The land near the sea is 
rugged but not very i 
liigh. The plain is 
between this rough 
•coast land and the 
Andes. 

We have learned that 
the belt of w&sterly 
winds moves north and 
south with the sun. In 
the cold season these 
■winds blow nearer the 
equator than in the hot 
season. 

The plain of Chile, like 
the valley of Califoraia, 
is crossed by the stormy 
westerly winds in winter, 
but in the summer season 
these winds move farther 
from the equator, beyond 
both these regions. The 
cold months therefore 



wheat, barley and corn. In the hot months, when the 
westerly winds move away to the south, the streams are 
fed by snow melting on the liigli slopes of the Andes. 
A large amount of the river water is turned into canals 
and ditches to irrigate the grainfields and vineyards. 
Valpara!.s() i.s the chief port in Chile. 

Below the snow line tliu west slope of the southern Andes 
is heavily wooded. Among the trees are pine and oak. 

The mountain pass shown in the picture is not far from the 
great voleaiiie cmw of Aconcagua. This pass is two miles and 
a half above sea level, — liigher tlian many clouds. In some parts, 
long slopes of coarse rock waste rise on either side, and there is 
neither water nor fuel. 

Years ago the journey across this highland was made on mulei 
or on horses. A railroad now crosses the Chilian Andes. 

! many volcanoes in tliis region, and earthquakes aie 

68. The Middle Andes. 
The plateau of Bolivia lies in the widest part of the 

Andes. It i.^ the highest 
plateau in America and is 
shut in both on theeast and 
the west by lofty range.-;. 
The plateau of Bolivia aver- 
ages about 12.000 feet in 
height. It is three times 
as high as the Great Basin 
in North America. 



fori 



the 




Owing to the winds from 

over the cold ocean 

the west, Cliile has no vei 

The rivers which cross the jilain of Chile are short. In 
times of heavy rain and thaw they overflow parts of the 
plain and deposit fine soil for the next season's crop of 



On the plateau of Bolivia there is a large sheet of water, 
known as Luke Titirin-n. This lake iias an outlet which carries 
a small portion of the water southeastward, but much of the water 
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evaporates and the lake ia therefore slightly brackish. The outlet 
does not reach the sea but flows into a salt swamp. 

Lake Titicaca is in the northern part of a region having no 
drainage to the sea. This region extends southward into Patagonia. 

Titicaca is the largest lake in South America and is the loftiest 
large body of water in the New World. It is only suri>assed in height 



Much of the bark is stripped from trees. Some of it is also 
taken from slender shoots that spring up from the roots of trees 
which have been cut down. The descendants of the Incas gather 
large quantities of the bark. 

For more than a thousand miles along the west slope 
of the middle Andes, there ia a region 

iiowu as the rainless coast. The desert 
of Atacama. at the 
southern end of the 
rainless coast, merges 
into the fertile plain 
of middle Cliile. This 




by some of the lakes in the great central highland of 
Asia. This lake is nearly as high as the mountain pass 
about which we read in lesson 57, yet the lake shore 
is dotted with towns and villages. Although high, the 
plateau of Bolivia is too near the equator to be very 
cold. Corn and potatoes grow around the lake, and 
cattle, alpacas and llamas graze there. The mountains 
yield much silver ore. 

Steamboats navigate the lake, and a railroad leads 
down to the coast. The steamers and cars connect at the town of 
Puno which is shown in one of the pictures on the opposite page. 

Northwest of Bolivia the plateau is neither so wide 
nor quite so high. In tlie Andes of Peru, the ranges 
on the east are separated hy long and deep valleys in 
which many rivers flow to the lowlands. The rains of 
the trade winds are very heavy on this eastoni mountain 
slope which is therefore covered with dense forests. 

Many years ago a band of white men from Spain, in Europe, 
went into the highland of the middle Andes. They found there 
a race of Indians whose rulers were calle<l Ineas, and the same 
name was given to all the people who were ruled by the Incas. 

The Indians had cities built of hewn stone, and their roads 
and bridges were better than any that the Spaniards who went 
there could make. Cuzco was the ciiief city of the Incas, and it 
still contains ruins of their beautiful stone work. 

The Spaniards were very cruel to the Indians and made slaves 
of them. The descendants of the Incas still live on the highland, 
but whit« men are rulers of the whole land. 

Have you ever tasted quinine, — a bitter medicine that is often 
used to cure fevers and colds? It is made out of tlie bark of cin- 
chona trees. These grow wild in forests on the east slope of the 
middle Andes, and have been transplanted into other warm lands. 
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desert is at the northern end of the country of Chile. 

Although close by the sea, the slope descending to the 
rainless coast is barren except in the flood plains of 
several small rivers. This region, like the dry west coast 
of Jlexico, is too near the equator to feel the storms of 
the westerly winds and is not near enough to the equator 
to receive rain from the shifting equatorial rain belt. 

Tlie small rivers of the west slope are fed by rain and 
by snow melting on the high parts of the ranges which 
are reached by trade winds from over the Atlantic. 

59. The Northern Andee. 

In the northern part of the Andes are many high and 
wide valleys, walled in by mountain ranges. Some of 
these valleys are covered witli coarse wash from the 
mountains and are dry and barren. Others are coated 
with fine soil, largely made of weathered volcanic ash. 
One of the most noted of these high valleys is that of 
Quito, a little le.ss than two miles above sea level. 

The valley of Quito is in the midst of the most noted group 
of volcanoes in the world. There may be seen cones so old that 
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their sides are deeply cut by streams, and cones smooth with recent 
flows of lava and showe.rs of ashes. 

Some of the volcanoes are very active. Cotopaxi, about twice 
as high as the plain of Quito, is the loftiest active volcano known. 
The summit of this great cone is buried in snow and is 
often hidden by clouds. Another famous poiik 
Chimborazo. This giant cone is higher than l.'otu 
paxi but is not active. 

One volcano, named SKii'jny, in this group 
the most active known. It throws out a 
jet of lava four or five times an hour. The 
stream rises several hundred feet into the 
air. Once in a while a larger stream of 
molten rock is belched forth to a height 
of more than one third of a mile. The 
country is shaken, and sounds like the 
heaviest thunder arc heard. 

Many earthquakes occur in this volcanic 
region. For this reason most of the houses 
are built low and flat. They are made 
chiefly of sun-dried bricks. During one earth- 
quake, about a century ago, forty thousand 
people are said to have been killed in Quito. 

In the extreme north tlie Andes 

divide into tliree main ranges. The 

western range is not very high and 

it ends near the isthmus of Panama. The middle chain 

runs almost due north. Tlie eastern range curves for 

some distance along the northern coast. 

The long valleys east and west of the middle chain are 

drained by the Magdalena river and its branches. The 
Magdalena river is the 
chief water way in 
Colombia and is navi- 
I gable for many miles 
from the sea. 

Many cities and town.s 
have been built in lofty 
valleys among the 
northern Andes. These 

valleys, although near the equator, are too high to be 

very hot.' The climate of the low coast region is hot 

and unhealthful. The coast towns serve as ports for tlie 

upland cities. 

The great vulture called the condor is often seen high up among 
the Andes. This huge bird, the largest that flies, lays her eggs on 
bare craga where they are generally safe from enemies. 

The condor is so strong that it often kills sheep, young llamas 
and other animals. For this reason, the people who live in the 
lofty Andean valleys are glad when one of these birds is slain. 

The nortliern Andes are in the belt of equatorial rains. 
The eastern slope, which receives the rains of the trade 
winds, contains the sources of many large ri\'ers. From the 

' Near the strait of Magellan the snow line is only half a mile above 
sea leveL Towards the north the snow cap shrinks farther away from 
the loner level, till near the equator it in three miles high. The parts 
of the ranges ahove the snow line are dreary wastes of snow and ice. 




western slope, several smaller streams flow into the 
Pacific. There are forests on both sides of the highland, 
but those on the east are much the denser, as the rainfall 
is there so heavy. On the western coast, the equatorial 
riilii Vx'lt does not shift \ery far south, because 
heat equator is tliere pushed nortli- 
w.trd by tlie cool ocean current. 

60. The Highland of Brazil. 

The highland of Brazil is shaped 
like a triangle, with one side lying 
along the east coast. This coastal 
part is the highest. As a whole, 
the liighland of Brazil is only about 
one sixth as high as that of the 
Andes, or about equal to the Ap- 
palachian highland. 

Tlie coast ranges of Brazil turn many 

river branches inland. These streams 

rcich the sea by flowing round the ends of the 

ranges. Thus the San ' Francisco river winds 

northward through a wide valley a thousand 

miles long, before it finds an opening to the 

sea. Other streams are turned inland by the 

coast range farther south, aiul they reach the sea through the 

broad month of the La Plata river. 

Long rivers flow northward and southward from about 
the middle of the higliland of Brazil. This part of the 
highland is a plateau, not yet deeply cut by streams. 
Farther north and south, deep and wide valleys have been 
worn in the plateau, leaving long ridges between them. 
Rapids and falls abountl in most of the streams and make 
them unfit for water ways. 

The coast of this highland region is not broken by 
long bays. The best harbor is that of Rio Janeiro. It 
is deep and broad, and ranks among the finest in the 
world. Rocky reefs help to form harbors in some places 
along the coast of Brazil. See picture below. 

A large part of the highland of Brazil is reached 
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by the equatorial rain l)elt. The hot months therefore 
form the wet season. In the dry .reason, there are heavy 
night dews, with occasional rains from the trade winds 

as they rise over the highland. 

' The English form of the Portuguese word SSo is San. 
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Towards the coast, dense forests cover large areas in 
this highland. In the inland region, where the rainfall 
is lighter than it is near the coast, there are wide grassy 
plains known as the campos. Herds of cattle graze on 
the campos. 

Many useful plants are raised on the higliland, — 
chiefly in the rainy eastern part. Among tliese ari_' 
coffee, sugar cane, cotton and cassava. 

Coffee is tlie leading product in this region. The cuffee trees 
or slirubs thrive in lands having warm weather all tlio year, 
with plenty of rain. In Brazil they grow best on the platf^iiu 
and the slopes of low 
ranges, at quite a dis- 
tance from the sea. 

Each coflee berry has 
two seeds. These are 
baked and ground, before 
being used. 

Eio Janeiro is the 
greatest coffee market in 
the world. 

There are two species 
of cassava plant, — the bitter and the 
sweet. From the roots of tlifso plants 
many kinds of food are mad'? liy the 
white people, the Xegroes and tlin In- 
dians of Brazil. 

Roots of bitter cassava contain a 
deadly poison, but this is driven imt by 
grating, pressing and baking. Tapioca 
is made from this root. Cusaava is one 
of the chief articles of food used by 
people in Brazil. 

61. The Guiana Eigbland- 

On the north the great plain of 
South America is broken by the Guiana higliland. 

This highland is for the most part a much-worn 
plateau, with flat-topped hills and mountains rising in 
high cliffs from wide valleys. One of these table moun- 
tains, near the central part of the highland, rises about a 
mile and a half above sea level, but most of the peaks 
are not half so high. 

This highland is reached by the equatorial rains and 
therefore has its wettest season during the hot months. In 
all seasons, the highest portions are well watered, for the 
trade winds give out rain as they rise over the highland. 

On the north of the Guiana highland lies a wooded coastal plain. 
Large swamps that extend along the shore are the home of many 
alligators. The slope passes so gently under the sea that at low 
tide wide tracts of sand and mud are laid bare. 

Much of the south slope of the highland consists of 
rough hills and bare rocky valleys, for the winds from 
the sea give their rains mostly to the northern slopes. 

Find on the map the Essequibo river. This stream flows 
from the plateau through a dense forest and is noted for its grand 




cataract. The river has cut a long gorge about an eighth of a 
mile deep, into the head of which the water now plunges. 

62. The Selvas. 
The slopes east of the crest, of the Andes are mainly 
in three great river basins. The divides between these 
basins cress the highlands of Brazil and Guiana, and the 
lowlands fjirther inland. 

The Amazon basin is Iwtween the other two. The 
lii^'lu^st i)arts of its long slope are in the Andes. The 
lowest parts are coastal swamps, more than two thousand 
miles east of the snowy peaks. The side slopes 
de.scend from the higliland of Brazil on the 
south, and that of Guiana on the north. 

The Amazon basin is the largest in the world. 

It comprises about one third of the continent. 

Tiiifl basin is in the equatorial rain belt and 

its rainfall is very heavy. The 

Amazon river carries more water to 

e ocean than any other river in 

the world. Its muddy 

water is seen at sea for a 

great distance from land. 

Some branches of the 

Amazon rise in the 

Andes, and the water 

which follows the 

winding banks down 

from these sources to 

e mouth fl.ows about 

four thousand miles. 

The nearest approach of the 

basin to tlie Pacific ocean is 

the source of the Paute river, in 

Ecuador, only about thirty miles east of the gulf of Guayaquil. 

Net other river in South America, flowing to the Atlantic ocean, 

rises so' near the Pacific coast. 

The main branches of the Amazon are the Madeira 
river on the south and the Negro river on the north. 

Large steamers go up the Amazon from the sea to 
the foothills of the Andes. For great distances many of 
the tributaries are deep, \vide, and free from rapids. 
Tlic length of navigable streams in. the Amazon, system 
is greater than the distance round the earth. 

Fart of the wide mouth of the Amazon has so strong a tidal 
wave, or bore, that boats cannot outride it. No towns are situated 
on the shore swept by this tidal wave. 

This is one of the great rivers which make flood plains. For 
this reason the lowlands are nearly level, — sloping only a few 
inches to the mile. The streams there are sluggish and the silt 
which they carry is very fine. In the rainy season the rivers in 
the lowland generally rise thirty or forty feet and spread far and 
wide over the flood plain. 

Dense forests; called selvas, cover the lowlands of the 
Amazon basin. Long vines hang from the trees, and 
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reeds and rushes grow in the wet soil, forming a network 
80 thick in some places that one cannot pass through 
without first cutting a path. 

Tree ferns and pahns in great variety grow in the solvas. 
Many beautiful birds hve among the high tree toi)s. 

Lesson 113 describes some of the large animals of the sclvas anil 
of other parts of South America. Perhaps you would like to read 
that lesson, b>it you need not study it at present. 

Many small tribes of Indians live near the banks of 
the streams. These natives catch fish in the rivers, 
and animals in the forest. 

Large rubber trees grow on the hot and damp banks of thn 
Amazon. Deep cuts are made in the bark, and cups are placed 
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beneath them to catch the milky juice which oozes out. When 
heated in certain kinds of smoke, this juice dries, thickens, and 
forma rubber of a fine quality. 

Another kind of rubber tree grows on tlie plateau o£ Hrazil. 
The outer layer of baik is stripped off to the height of about 
five feet from the ground. The sap then runs out and hardens on 
the tree. After a few days this rubber sap is ready for market. 

India rubl)er is made from the sap of many kinds of tribes 
and shrnbs that grow in nearly all hot and damp parts of the 
earth. Name some of the uses of rublwr. 

Rosewood trees also grow in the selvas. The color of the wood 
is deep red-brown, with streaks of dark resin. 

Piano cases, chairs and tables are often carved in rosewood, 
because it takes such a fine polish. Wood that is used in makiiii; 
choice furniture is called cabinet vood. Many kinds of tree.s in 
Brazil supply cabinet wood. 

Several species of trees that abound in the selvas yield <!yes. 
Among these are logwood trees. Thin chips are cut from the 
trees and are kept moist. Green crystals form on the chips, and 
these crystals are used in dying cloth. 

Dj'es of various kinds are made from logwood. Some of these 
are used to give the color in blue woolen cloth, purple calico, and 
black prints. 

Para, being near the mouth of the Amazon, has a very large 
trade iu rubber and other products of the selvas. 



63. The Gran Chaco and the Pampas. 
South of the Amazon basin lies the La Plata basin. 
It reaches from the cre.st of the Andes on the west to the 
crest of the coast range on the east. 

This basin is about one half a.-* large as that of the 
Amazon. The main stream is the Paranii river which 
tl(nvs int() the broad T*t Plata river. 

Tlic lowland of tlic La Plata basin is a young plain in 
which the rivers have cut only narrow and shallow 
valleys. Tlio nortlicrn part of this plain is called the 
ijridi cliarn. or ijirnf himfintj ground. South of the chaeo 
the plain takes tlie name ot pampas, meaning_^e/(£s. The 
pampas extend al.-io far south of the La Plata basin. 

We have read about the 
winter rains on the plain of 
Chile. At that time the val- 
ley of the La Plata has its 
dry season. In summer, when 
the belt of westerly winds 
moves southward, moist 
nortlieast winds from over 
the Atlantic bring the wet 
season to the chaeo and the 
pampas. The interior parts 
of these regions are so far 
from tlie sea that their rains 
are not heavy. 

Deep rich soil covers lai^ 
portions of the La Plata plaui, 
and its grass feeds millions of cattle, 
sheep and horses.' Much grain also is 
raised in this region. In some places 
there are clumps of tall coarse grass covered with soft 
plumes. This is known as pamj'aa grass. 

The grassy plains merge into forest land on the north, 
into long plains of gravel <m the south, and into salty 
plains and brackish marshes on the west. These marelies 
lie between low ranges risnig from the plain. 

Tlie streams of the clia(-o run into the ParanA river. 
Many of the rivers which flow from the western high- 
land towanls the pani])as dwindle away in the phun 
and do not reach the sea, because the rainfall is light and 
the water evaporates or sinks into the sandy soil. 

The great gravel plains south of the pampas extend to the strait 
of Magellan and are known as the plains of Patagonia. These 
plains are not a siugle h-vel stretch, but they consist of wide te^ 
r-iccs, some of which are fully two hundred feet above the next 
lower on the cast. These stpji-likc plains rise from the coast 
towards the mountains. 

The plains of P.atagonia are in the belt of westerly winds, but 
receive only moderate rainfall, because the western slope of the 
lofty range hikes most of the moisture. 

Tliis regitm is cro.ssed by several shallow rivers, flowing from 
the Andes. The floiid plains of the l.irger rivers are fertile, but 
many of the streams dwindle away for want of rain. 



The white people who live in the La Plata basin 
have great farms but few factories. These people 
send cattle and grain to Buenos Ayres, the chief port 
of the Argentine Republic. This city supplies the 
people with clothing, fann tools 
and other things brought from the 
United States or from Eurtjpe. 
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wide over their flood plains. Immense herds of cattle and 

droves of sheep feed on the rich grass which springs up 

all over the wet plains. The region then teems with life. 

As the sun's rays become more and more slanting the 




At liuenos Ayres, tlie wide mouth of t!ii 
was so shallow that vessels 
not anchor within six or eight miles of the 
shore, until an artificial port was made by 
dredging uiit the bottoui. The coast is low 
and ijdt, and the houses are seen from offshore 
before the land itself appears. 

The city of Montevideo, on the northern shore of the La Plata 
mouth east of Buenos Ayres, has a good natural harbor and has 
therefore grown to be the chief port of the country of Uruguay. 

64. The UonoB. 
The third large river basin in South America is that 
of the Orinoco. On 
the south it adjoins 
the basin of the Ama- 
zon. On the west and 
nortti the Andes form the 
boundary. 

Tlie lowland of this basin is 
very young coastal plain. Its 
rivers flow in narrow valleys 
^ worn only a little below the 
level of the plain. The main 
ver has made a large delta 
that is low and swampy. 
The plains of the 
- Orinoco are called the 
llanos. When the sun 
is north of the equa- 
tor, they are visited by the equatorial rain belt. The 
rivers are then swollen by heavy rains, and spread far and 



rains leave the llanos 
and move south towards 
the campos. The over- 
flow ill the lowland is 
slowly drained off. The 
rivers then grow smaller 
and slirink away from 
their banks. Turtles and 
^-vji snakes bury themselves 
[1 the mud. The smaller 
.streams dry away, leaving only 
[)arched beds with here and there 
muddy jtuul^, 1 luring the dry season a great change 
takes place in the life on the plains. Hot trade winds 
scorch the grass and other plants. They die down to the 
roots and thus await the return of the rains. Tlie cattle 
and the sheep move into the flood plains or are driven to 
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the grass lands among the border foothills. The plain 
becomes almost a desert. 

Tn some places it is difficult to trace the divides between the 
three great river basins of South America. The Orinoco river and 
Rio NegriJ tributary of the Amazon are connected by the Cassiquiari 
river. Tributaries of the Amazon and Paraguay rivers, navigable 
by canoes, are separated by only three miles of plain. 

With the exception of a few rapids and the portage of three 
miles, a person might journey in a canoo from the delta of the 
Orinoco to the broad mouth of the La Plata. 
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are flowing towards warmer surfaces and can therefore hold more 
moisture than they bring. The heaviest rains are given to the 
south and southeast slopes of Asia, by tlie winds from over the 
Indian and Pacific oceans, because these damp winds are moving 
into cooler belts and up the high border ranges. 

When the sun is south of the equator, the great central high- 
land with its desert region becomes very cold. The cold air being 
heavy then flows seaward and yields hardly any rain. 

67. The Altai Highland. 

From the rocky shore of Bering strait tlie worlil ridge 
turns to the southwest in Asia. For a long distance low 
ranges of ninimtains 
follow th(! Pa- - " ' 

cific coast. 




Ms Yak (Hlmalayaaj. 

What range is near the northwest shore of the sea of Okhotsk :* 
Where is the Yablonoi range ? 

The Yablonoi range runs into the Altai highland wiiich 
extends inland towards the middle of the continent. Tlie 
Altai plateau is about as high as the Great Basin in the 
United States. 

The Altai highland is in the belt of the westerly winds, 
but their direction changes greatly with the seasons, 
because the air over thia great continent is by turn.s very 
warm and very cold. The rainfall of this far-inland region 
is light. Most of the rain falls on the mountain ranges. 

In what direction do most of the streams from this highland 
flow ? What heat belt crosses it ? What part of North America 
is in the same belt ? 



The Altai highland and a large part of the great plain 
on the north are forested with cone-bearing trees. In the 
broad valleys among the ranges, grain thrives and cattle 
find good grass land. Most of the towns in this region 
are built near the foot of the mountains, where the 
streams can be used to irrigate the land. 

68. Central Basin Region. 

The drv Basin region of central Asia is south and 
southeast of the Altai highland. The eastern part of this 
almost rainle.ss basin is called the desert of Gobi. The 
western part is the MhliUe Basin. 

Wliat niiiuntain range lies along the eastern border of the desert 
of Gobi? What high ranges inclose the Middle Basin on the 
north and the south? 

Tlie desert of Gobi is about as high as the Great 
Basin in our country. — 4000 feet. The 
Middle Basin is not quite so high. 

The Basin regions of Asia and North 
America are alike in many respects. They 
are at about the same di.stance from the 
equator, — nearly halfway to the north pole. 
Their surfaces are broken by low ranges, 
between which lie long troughs. None of 
their streams reach the sea, but all waste 
away or (low into salt lakes or marshes. 

In i)otli basins, the sides of the trough-like 
vallejs are covered with coarse waste from 
the ranges, while the middle parts of the val- 
leys receive the finer waste carried by the few 
-streams. Strong winds that sweep over po^ 
tions of the surface, lay bare the rocky ledges, 
and drift the sand into dunes. Most of the 
towns are built near the mountains where 
the streams flow out into the open valleys. 
These streams are fed mostly by rain or by 
snow melting on the high border ranges. 

Less tlian half the region marked Gobi on the 
maps is really a barren waste. The desert runs 
east-and-west through the central portion, and even 
that is not so barren as the Middle Basin farther west. 

In eastern Gobi, summer rains siunetimes last for two or three 
days. Grass then springs up and provides food for the camels and 
horses in the caravans which carry tea from China to Siberia. 
whence it is taken to Russia. Over a large part of the so-«al!ed 
deserl of CJiilii, camels and sheep eke out a living on grass and buslies. 

When it is noon in tlie ^fiddle Basin, it is midnight in the Great 
Basin of North America. Can you tell why ? 

The western [lart of the Basin region of Asia is drier than the 
Great Basin of North Amerira, for the former is much farther from 
the sea and is ako inclosed by higher ranges on the windward sides. 

The people in the western jiart of the Basin region of Asia lead a 
wi'ctched life. Streams flowing at one time may be dry at another, 
and river valleys may thus become barren. The people are then 
forced to roam about in search of pastures for their cattle and sheep. 
The old towns are sometimes buried by drifting sand. 
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69. The Highland of Tibet. 

South of the Basin region, rises the great highland of 
Tibet. Large portions of its plateau ^ surface are nearly 
half a mile higher than Lake Titicaca, and some of its 
peaks are twice as high above sea level as the plateau 
over which they rise. The highland? of Tibet and 
Boli™ are on almost opposite sides of the eartli. 

The rainfall of the inner part of the lilghland of Tibet 
is very light, owing to high ranges on its southpin 
or windward border. Many of the valley 
Tibet are like those in the Great Basin of N( 
America, but the former are nmch the higlur. 
They are covered with waste from the mclosini; 
ranges. Streams from the mountains run intu 
the valleys, but there is not enough water to over- 
flow and reach the sea. The lakes and marshes 
in these inclosed valleys are therefore salt. 

Several of the lakes in the western part of the 
highland of Tibet are the highest in the world. 
being about 17,000 feet above sea level. 

lu some places, where the salt lakes or marches 
dry away, the surface is covered witli layers of 
white salt. Birds-of- passage often mistake 
salty plains for bodies of water and descend 
to them. 

The inner part of Tibet is 
almost a desert. Owing to its 
great height it is very cold, 
except during the days of a 
short summer season. The 
soil is poor and there are long 
periods of drouth. Large herds 
of wild yaks and musk deer 
search out grassy places near 
the streams and on the moun- 
tain sides. Few people live 
in the inner part of Tibet. 

Three huge mountain ranges n^e abo\e the 
plateau of Tibet. These are the Kuen Lun un the 
north, the Karakoram on the northwest, and the 
Himalaya on the south. 

The word Himalaya means the abode of snow. Even in summer 
the anow line is about two miles below tlie highest summits. 

Mt. Everest is thought to be the highest peak on the earth. It 
rises more than five miles and a half above sea level. 

The Himalayas are so lofty that they form a barrier to about one 
half of the air and three fourths of the moisture moving towards 
thera. There Is very little moisture in the air above the jieak of 
Mt. Everest, 

The effect of such a barrier is very marked. Few of the kinds 
of plants which thrive south of the Himalayas are found north of 
the great chain. There is but little food to be found on the lofty 
slopes, and not many wild animals therefore can travel from one 
side of the chain to the other. 

• The average height of the plateau of Tibet is 14,000 or 15,000 feet. 



The Himalaya mountains separate two races of men, — the 
yellow people on the north and the white people on the south. 
Owing to the difficulty of crossing the range, these races have neither 

traded nor warred to any great extent with each other. 

Just north of the Himalaya chain, the valleys in the 
plateau of Tibet are deep, because for a long time their 
rivers have ^^^^^^^^ ^^^"^ outlets to the sea 
and have v^^lH^^^H^k. '^^fi''^^ away a great 
quantity ,^Ki^i38L.^ ^^^E^^^ of waste from the 
\alleys. These val- 
leys are drained by 
two large rivers, 
the Indus and the 
Brahmaputra, — ■ 
the one flowing 




westward and the other eastward 
behind the range, and then escaping by deep gorges that 
they have cut through the mountains. 

The upper parts of the Indus and Brahmaputra rivers 
are fed chiefly by snow melting on the lofty mountains. 
Along the sides of these streams are found most of the 
people who live in the highland of Tibet. They have 
small gardens and herds of yaks. To the natives of 
Tibet, the yaks are as useful as cattle are to us.' 

Compared with the Appalachian mountains, the Himalayas are 
very young. Their slopes are steep and the waste is quickly 
washed away. Sometimes great landslides take place, — often 
blo<'.king river valleys and thus forming lakes. Wlien these 
suddenly bi'eak through the barriers, the water sweeps in a flood 

* Lesson 114 tells some of the uses of yaks. 
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down the ralle^, doing mooh damage to Tillages and farms. 
Daring the rainy Bumrner Beasons, mnd avalanoheB pour down 
the slopes of many of these mountains. The rock waste haa filled 
some valleys to the depth of from 600 to 1000 feet. 

The soutiiem slopes of the Himalayaa face the moist 
monBoons from over the Indian ocean and 
have very heavy rainfall when the south- 
west trade winds of summer blow. 

The Himalaya mountains are in several paral- 
lel ranges. The ontet or southern ranges are the 
youngest. Owing to the heavy rainfall, many 
branches of the Ganges and Indus rivers are so 
Btrong that they have held their places and cut 
tiieir valleys through the younger outer ranges 
which have been raised across their courses. 

The work of these rivers shows how slowly 
the Himalaya mountains have been formed. 
While the ranges were being forced upward, the 
rivers were cutting theii channels, and the moun- 
tains could not have been raised faster than the 
streams wore down the solid rock ; for the depth 
of the gorges shows that the Bti;eama have held 
their places for ages. Many of these gorges are so narrow and 
■teep-sided that they cannot be followed. The inner valleys of the 
h^hland are generally reached over lofty passes in the ranges. 

On the east, the highland of Tibet sends long streams 
down the slopes of China, Several lai^e rivers from 
the. highland bend also to the southeast. These rivers 




70. mgfalands of Southwest Asia. 

The southwest portion of Asia is mostly a phiteau r^im 
forming part of the great Asian highland. 

Where is the plateau of Iran? What mountains are on Ae 
northeast ? What range is on the east ? 

The plateau of Iran is about one tfaiid 
as high as the plateau of Tibet. Hk 
former is almost inclosed by mountiunB 
and is too far west to receive the rainy 
summer monsoon which blows from the 
southwest towards the Himalayas. 

The plateau of Iran resembles the Great 
Basin of North America. Both have small 
streams, salt lakes and salt swamps, hx 
both, the valley troughs are covered with 
waste from the ranges ; in places, sand 
drifts into dunes ; the people settle chiefly 
near the ranges, where the mountain 
streams can easily be used to irrigate the 
land ; canals and ditches lead the water over the cultivated 
districts. As a whole, both regions are dry and un- 
productive. 

In the Suliman range are two important passes over which 
caravans have gone for centuries. The Khyber pass is one of the 
chief gateways between the high region of Iran and the low fertile 



flow in long valleys between lofty ranges which extend plains south of the Himalaya mountains. This pass is only about 

half a mile above sea level. 

Another law place in the crest of the Suliman range is the 

famous Bolan pass, southwest ai the Khyber. This pass has been 

the scene of many fierce conflicts between caravan guards and the 

natives of the mountain region. In recent years the native tribes 

have been subdued. 



into the peninsulas of south- 
east Asia. The mountains 
are heavily forested. 



One of the pictures on page 65 
shows part of the vale of Kash- 
mir, situated among the Hima- 
layas not far tiom the place 
where the Indus river cuts across 
the chain. The level land of this v^le 
was onoe the bed of a lake. The river 
which now meanders across the hxkc. 
plun is a branch of the Indus. Tlie 
part shown in the picture is about a 
mile above sea level, and the water 
must flow a thousand miles or more 
before it reaches the sea. 




Persia occupies the greater 
part of the plateau of Inm and 
.ttends from the Caspian sea to 
the Arabian sea. 

On the plateau of Iran is a i^on 

known as the Penuzn tait rfiwrf 

This covers a large area and oon- 

sists of solid salt several feet thick 

in most places. In some parts it 

is of unknown depth. Centuries 

must have passed while the water which 

has now evaporated was depositing this 

tjreat bi^d of 'salt 

Wli;it gulf is on the southwest of Persia? 
Wliat ciiuntry is west of Persia? Seeeohnd 
...apof.Ula. 



At the western end of the hij,'li- 
land of Tibet stand the Pamir 
plateaus. We may think of this 
r^ion as the mountain center of 
Asia. Almost all the loftit'.st 
ranges of the continent . radiate from the Pamirs. Southwest of the plateau of Iran lies a small river 

Eastward stretch the three huge ranges of Tibet. To- valley sloping to the Persian gulf. The greater part of 
wards the northeast run the Thian-Shan mountains along this valley consists of the flood plains of two rivers, — the 
the border of the Middle Basin. The Suliman range Tigris and the Euphrates. Canals have been made to 
extends southward to the coast and cuts o£E India from lead water over the plains, and some parts of them are 
southwest Asia. The high Hindu-Kush chain stretches very productive. Wheat is the leading crop. Figs and 
westward along the northern border of the plateau of Iran, dates also thrive here. 
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For many ceuturies this valley has been peopled by the white 
race. Under strong rulers, the people thrived and made fine 
ByBteins of canals to irrigate the land. Then the crops were large, 
great cities were built, and the nation became prosperous. 

For a long time the rulers have been weak. The land has been 
overi'uii by thieving tribes that have not only robbed the 
tillers of the soil, but have also destroyed many of 
tlieir canals. Fearing these robbers and alsc 
having heavy taxes to pay to their cruel rulers, 
the people have allowed the remaining canals 
to go to ruin. Many parts of the valley that 
were once fertile have become sandy and 
barren. 

The Persian gulf is the shallowest of five 
arms of the sea that almost surround the 
portion of Asia extending westward from the 
plateau of Iran. Name the other four seas. 

A low plateau spreads out towards 
these seas. Its average height is about 
one half that of the Great Basin in our 
country. A large portion of the region 
is desert, but there are also many grassy 
slopes and fruit groves. The land" is poorly tilled. 

Between what seas does the Caucasus mountain range extend ? 

There are many old lake basins in the region south of 
the Black sea. These conttiin small lakes, most of which 
have no outlets, for there is not now enough rainfall to 
supply more water than evaporates. Several small rivers 
flow down the north slope of the plateau. Mt. Ararat, in 
this plateau region, is a famous volcanic cone a little 
more than three miles and a fourth high. 

Many small but fertile slopes descend from western 
Asia to the Mediterranean coast. They receive light rain- 
fall frqm the westerly 
winds. Figs, olives and 
grapes in lar^e quantities 
are raised in that district. 

The Dead sea is in one of 
the most famous valleys on the 
earth. The water of this sea is 
about ten times as salt as that 
in the ocean and is also very 
bitter. The sea is not quite fifty 
miles long. Its surface is about 
one fourth of a mile below the 
level of the ocean. 

Steep slopes descend to the cast 
inland sea, but a wide marsh spreads 
The wet land is thickly covered with bushi 
At the northern end of the Dead sea lie 
which the river Jordan flows to enter the 

North of the Dead sea is a beautiful lake known as the sea of 
Galilee. This lake also is below sea level, but its water is fresh, 
because the river Jordan forms its outlet. This river also feeds it. 

The Jordan and the two lakes are in one long valley. It is shut 
in by high land on both sides. One low range near the southwest 
shore of the Dead sea contains a deposit of rock salt about six miles 
in length. 





The slopes of the Dead sea valley are mostly barren. Rain sel-' 
dom falls in this region, except on the mountains. All summer the 
hot sunshine pours down upon bare and rocky slopes. 

The peninsula of Arabia is mostly a desert plateau. In 
many respects it resembles the Great Basin but 
much drier. Dates and wheat are raised 
some of the narrow valleys near moun- 
tain ranges. Camels and horses also 
graze there. 

Some of these valleys not fat from the 
sea are thickly settled. Until recent years . 
the chiefs have kept travelers out of this 
jjart of the country. Many of the chiefs 
have great wealth and fine buildings. 

The hilly slopes near the southern 
end of the Red sea are famous for 
their coffee crops. 

71. The Arctic and Caspian Slopes. 

The northern part of Eurasia consists 
mainly of a broad low coastal plain. The Ural mountains 
ran north and south across the plain and form a portion 
of the boundary between Asia and Europe. The Arctic 
lowland in Asia is known as the 2)Iain of Siberia. Nearly 
all of this plain is in the basins of three large river 
systems. 

Name three river.s flowing across the plain of Siberia. Where 
do they rise? Wliich of these rivers, through one of its branches, 
receives the overflow of Lake Baikal ? 

This lake is about one fourth of a mile above sea level and is 
almost encircled by forested mountain slopes. 

Lake Baikal is the largest body of fresh water in Asia, but it is 
Tiot quite half so large as Lake Superior. The 
water of this lake is very deep, and it abounds in 
In summer many seals are caught along 
It is curious to And seals in this 
', for they are usually seen only in the oceans. 
traders navigate the lake while it is 
■II, and when it freezes they cross it on 
\'^vf- It is a useful highway of trade, 

A- large part of the plain of 
Siberia lies within the 
Arctic circle. For two 
months or more in winter, 
the greater portion of the 
Arctic coast of this plain 
is in darkness. The 
longest period of summer 
daylight lasts for an equal 
length of time. South of 
e Arctic circle, in all parts 
of the Siberian lowland, the summer days are long and 
the winter days are short. 

Being far from the equator and far inland from the 
warmer oceans, the plain of Siberia has long and very cold 
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winters. The summers are short. They are cool in the 
northern part of the plain, but warm in the southern part. 

The map of the heat belts, page 21, shows how far south the cold 
belt extends in Siberia. There, in the lower part of the Lena basin, 
is the coldest winter region known in the world. The ground ia 
frozen to the deptli of several hundred feet, and even in siimuier 
the soil thaws for only a few feet below the surface. The extreme 
cold is due to the fact that the region is far inland from the warmer 
oceans, that tlie winter nights are li>ng, and that warm winds from 
the far south cannot cross the great central liighland. 

The average temperature in the coldest jwrt of JSilHria is only a 
few degrees above zero. The winter average is more than iiO" lielow 
zero; and 90° below have been recorded.' 

Along the Arctic coast of Sibci-iii are nios.'»_v inarshy 
plains called tundraa. They resemble the marsliy phiiiis 
along the Arctic coast of North America. Heavy llnwls. 

like tliose 
i u t h t' 



South of the tundras, as in North America, lie the forest 
plains. Mo.st of the trees are cone-bearers, — larch, fir and 
pine. The forest belt crosses northern Eurasia, from the 
Pacific ocean to the Atlantic. In Asia tlie forests estenil 
southward to the ttorder of the de-sert of Gobi, the Middle 
IJaain and the dry i)lanis around the Caspian sea. 

In the Obi basin, oast of the L'r.i! mountains, the growth of trees 
is very dense. There the fon'sted swamps cover many thousaiul 
square miles. 

Liki' the n-Mt of the fori'st lM?lt, the Obi swamps al>onnd in fur- 
bearing atiiiuals. .\niong these arc squirrels, sables, bears ami 
reindeer. Hunters in the Obi swamps must use great eare, for 
large areas consist merely of thiekly-wovon roots and grasses 
floating on water. \ falsi- step may cost a life. 

Tin* forest l»elt is broken in many places by wide open 
plains. In tlie wiirnuT parts of the SibcrLin river ba.«in?. 
the plains yield harvests of wheat, rye and oats. Eien 
in places where only about three feet of loose soil overlie 
deeply-frozen subsoil and 
rock, some 
grain 




occur in the tundras 
and for a long dis- 
tance south of them. 

What causes these 
Hood a ? See, lesson 52.. 
In the gravelly river 
banks of tlie Siberian tundras, fossil elephants arc found. These 
had woolly coverings that fitted them to live in the cold plains. 
The "woolly ele])hant3" are unlike any now found on the earth ; 
yet the flesh of these great beasts, after being biiried perhaps for 
many centuries in the frozen ground, is sometimes found well- 
preserved and is eaten by dogs. 

The tusks of these fossil woolly elephants have fur a long time 
supplied part of the ivory so finely carve<l in China and Japan. 

In summer large herds of reindeer visit the tundras to 
feed on reindeer moss. As the cold season advances, tlie 
deer go southward to places where they can find food and 
daylight. White bears and seals are seen aVmg the 
Arctic shore, but both the plant and the animal life are 
scanty. The region is dreary and desolate, except for a 
few weeks in summer. 

> At the tradiug station of Verkoyauak, 330 feet almve sea level. See 
map of Atia in thr Supplement. 



often destriiy the enips. 

A railroiul is being built from west to east across the plain of 
Siberi.i, but at present the great rivers form the main highways of 
trade and travel. Turn to the relief map on page C2, and you will 
see that the Obi, Yenisei and Lena rivers branch towards one 
ajjiither iu sueh a manner that, except in two narrow places, there 
is a water way from the Ur.il monnbaiis to the Stanovoi range. 

Iu summer many steamers navigate the rivers, and in winter the 
anioothly-frnzen surfaces of the streams make excellent roads. The 
winter travel is mainly on sledgt^s drawn by deer. 

The natives of the Siberian plain U-long to the yellow raee. 
Many white people from the great ]daiu in Kurope have settled iti 
Siberia, and these now greatly outnumber the natives. 

Along the .southern boi-der of the forest belt, the open 
plains, or sfcppvs. ai-e eo^■eIt■d with tine fertile .soil. Large 
crops of grain aii- rai.-^ed. and many cattle, .sheep and 
horses gi-aze on the plains. 

The southwe.st part of the nnrtlicm plain of Asia is 
drained towanls the Caspian and Aral seas. As the regiou 
is low and far inland, it has only light rainfall and is there- 
fore almost treehws. The rain comes in sunmier when the 
sea-wind.s lilow over tlie heated jilains. In winter the 
heavy air tends to ilow outwanl from this region. 
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The gnu in any one part of this region is not plentiful enough 
to support the cattle and sheep. The people therefore wander with 
their herds from plaoe to place, living in tents and carrying all their 
possessions with them. Such wandering people are called ntmada. 

East of the Caspian sea, the plain is 
desertr-like and barren, except where streams 
from the mountains are led aside in canals 
to irrieate the land. 



miles and is one of the most thickly settled regions in the 
world. 

Above the delta plain, the Yellow river flows through a district 
covered with deep yellowish soil. This was brought as dust by the 
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n the dry inland Basin region. The area covered by 
far greater than that of the lava plains of the Columbia 
[ion. 

i places the yellowish soil, called loeM, is hundreds of 
rth. It fills valleys, buries hills and rises far up the 
lountain ranges. Rivers have cut deep valleys in it, and 
3 of the valleys, at points which the streams no longer 
ions of Chinese people have dug eaves for homes. This 
fertile, and gardens cover a large part of the region- 
How river has carried down countless tons of the yel- 
and has made of it the larger part of the great delta 
ina. Each year the plain grows farther into the sea, for 
.rrent strong enough to carry away the silt sweeps past 
)f the river. Cities in China that were once seaports 
inland. 

ft plwn of the Yellow river, like every other delta plain, 
y away on both sides from the muddy river which brings 
dl. Banks have been built along the river to ke^ it 
ir channel. Several times the water has burst throi^-h 
md rushed in floods over the plain. Cities and towM 
swept away, and many thousand people have been 
The Chinese call the river Ckma't torrow, on account of 
Ion and suffering it has caused. 

■rflow of the Yellow river has given it a new course 
ertile plain and a new mouth about which to deposit 
id thus build its delta forward. In the course of 
e river has shifted its mouth three hundred miles back 
yng the coast. 

»w river takes its name from the yellowish soil which 
vater. This river performs its chief work in making 
for it is of little use to steamers entering from the sea. 
ji some places is very swift, and numerous bats form, 
he mouth of the river, but also tat upstream, 
•er has changed its course, and as it is hardly navi- 
gable, only a few large cities have grown up along its banks. 

The Yang-tse river has built the southern part of the 
great delta plain of China. This stream forms the best 
water way on the eastern slope of Asia, and is open to 
large steamers for more than a thousand miles from ih.6 
ocean- Many of the greatest cities in China have grown 



Iffuig-tse rivers, are 
watered partly by 
•ains from the sum- 
ner monsoon and 
)artly from winter 
torms. The summer rains are much the more abundant. 

The great delta plain of China is made of soil carried iip on the banks of the Yang-tse river, 
own by the Yellow and Yang-tse rivers, — mostly by the Above the delta plain, for a long distance inland, the 
Trmat. This delta plain contains many thousand square basins of the Yellow and Yang-tse rivers are rolling or 
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THE ARCTIC AND CASPIAN SLOPES. 



■winters. The summers are short. They are cool in the 
northern part of the plain, but warm in the southern part. 

The map of the lieat belts, page 21, shows how f;ir south the cold 
belt extends in Siberia. There, in the lower part of tlie Lena basin, 
is the coldest winter region known in the world. The ground is 
frozen to the depth of several hundred feet, and even iu summer 
the soil thaws for only a few feet below the surface. The extreme 
cold is due to the fact that the region is far inland from the warmer 
oceans, that the winter nights are long, and that warm winds from 
the far south cannot cross the great central hi;;l[laii(l. 

The average temperature in the coldest part of Siberia is only a 
few degrees above zero. The winter average is more than I>1)° below- 
zero ; and 90" below have been recorded.' 

Along the Arctic coawt of Siberia are luossy marshy 
plains called tundras. Tlioy resemble tlio niarsliy plains 
along the Arctic coast of North America. Heavy tluuds, 

I like tluise 
1 the 



South of the tundras, as in North America, lie the forest 
plains. Most of the trees are cone-bearei-s, — larch, fir and 
pine. The forest belt crosses northern Eurasia, from the 
Pacific ocean to the Atlantic. In Asia the forests extend 
southward to the border of the desert of Gobi, the Middle 
Basin and the dry plains around the Caspian sea. 

In the Obi ba.sin, east of the Ural mountains, the growth of trees 
is very dense. There the forested swamps cover many thousand 

Like tlie rest of the forest belt, the Obi swamps abound In fur- 
beuring animals. Among these are squirrels, sables, Ijears and 
reindeer. Hunters in the Ubi swamjis must use great care, for 
largo areas consist merely of thickly-woven roots and grasses 
floating on water. A false step may cost a life. 

The forest belt is broken in many places by wide open 
plains. In the warmer part.'* of the Siberian-river basins. 
the plains yield harvests of wheat, rj'e and oats. P'ven 
in places where only about three feet of loose soil overlie 
deeply-frozen subsoil and 
rock, some 
grain 




1/1 valli- 
file tundras 
and f II \ 1 jng (li.'<- 
tance .south of tl 

What causes these 
floods ? See lesson 52. 
In the gravelly river 
banks of the Siberian tundras, fossil elephants are found. These 
had woolly coverings that fitted them to live in tlie cold plains. 
The "woolly elephants" are unlike any now found on the earth ; 
yet the Hesh of these great beasts, after being buried perhaps for 
many centuries in the frozen ground, is sometimes found well- 
preserved and is eaten by dogs. 

The tusks of these fossil woolly elephants have for a long time 
supplied part of the ivory so finely carved in China and Japan. 

In summer large herds of reindeer vi.sit the tundras to 
feed on reindeer moss. As the cold season advances, tlie 
deer go southward to places where they can find food and 
dayUght. White bears and seals are seen along the 
Arctic shore, but both tlie plant and the animal life are 
scanty. The region is dreary and desolate, except for a 
few weeks in summer. 

' At the trading station ot Verkoyansk, 3,)0 feet above sea level. See 
map of Asia in the Supplement. 



lait r;irly fms 
often destroy the cmps. 

A railroad is lieing built from west to east across the plain of 
Siberia, but at present the great rivers form the main highways of 
trade and travel. Turn to the relief map on page 62, and you will 
see that the Obi, Yenisei and Lena rivers branch towards one 
aijotljer in sm-h a njiiJiiier tJiat, except in two narrow places, there 
is a water way from the Ural mountains to the Stanovoi range. 

In summer many steamers navigate the rivers, and in winter the 
smoothly-frozen surfaces of the streams make excellent roads. The 
winter travel is mainly on sledges drawn by deer. 

The natives of the Siberian plain belong to the yellow race. 
Many white peojtle from the great plain in Europe Imve settled in 
Siberia, and these now greatly outnumber tlie natives. 

Along the southern bonier of the forest belt, the open 
plains, or stcjijjes, are covered with fine fertile .soil. Large 
crops of grain are raised, and many cattle, sheep and 
horses graze on tlie plains. 

The southwest part of the northern plain of Asia is 
drained towards the Caspian and Aral seas. As the region 
is low and far inland, it has only light rainfall and is there- 
fore almost treeless. The rain comes in summer when the 
sea-winds blow over the heated plains. In winter the 
heavy air tends to tlow outward from this region. 
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hilly. The western portions of the great hasina are in the 
mountainous regions of Tibet. 

The leading exports from China are tea and silk. Rice 

~ and a grain called millet are among the chief food products. 

The tea plant is tardy, but it grows best in a hot, moist and 

eren climate. It needs a great deal of rain, yet the plant dies if 

placed in swampy land. 

Several times a year, crops of leaves are picked for curing. Care 
is taken to nip off the leaves without 
injuring the buds which grow where the 
leaves join the branches. The youngoat 
and earliest leaves are the most delicate 
and give the best-flavored tea. 

The green leaves which are to be 
cured and sold as black tea are first 
t spread on trays to dry. Tiio leaves ai'e 
then roasted for a few minutes and 
afterwards rolled between the hands to 
press out the juices. As the leaves dry, they turn black and are 
then ready for use. 

The green and the black teas are made from the same kind of 
leaves, but for green tea the process of drying is completed as 
rapidly as possible after picking. About four pounds of fresh 
leaves are needed for each pound of tea. 

Silk is made of libers spun by silkworms. These little creatures 
teed on the leaves of mulberry trees. 

Each worm makes a silken case, or cocoon, by spinuing fine long 
threads and winding them arounti its body. Some of the 
contain more than two miles of silky fiber, and yet 
they are only about as large as robiiiH' egg^ 
The cocoons are put into hot water to kill 
the silkworms ; otherwise they would 
their way out, spoil the cocoons and tly 
away as moths. The fiber is unwomul 
from the cocoons and is made into 
tJiread or cloth. 

Southeast Asia and the adjacent 
islands are famous for their fine silks. 
Hongkong and Shanghai have a 
large trade in tea and silks. 

Canals extend almost the 
whole width of the great delta 
plain of China and form fine 
water ways. They supply water 
also for lai^ tracts of land on 
which rice and other products 
aie raised. A large inland trade 
is carried on by way of these 
canals and rivers. 

More tlian two thousand years f^c .1 
high and wide wall was built along 1 ht^ 
former boundary of China, to shut out fierce 
Tartar tribes on the north. The wall runs for 
more than a thoosand miles over mountains and through wide val- 
leys^ Many parts of the great wall are now crumbling to ruins. 

China contains about one fourth of the people in the 
world. The Chinese belong to the yellow race. 

From the Tibetan highland long mountain ranges 
extend into the great peninsula of Indo-China. Swift 



streams flow in the valleys between these ranges. The 
longest of the streams is the Mekong river. 

The course of the Mekong is in many places broken by 
rapids. The river is therefore not open to navigation, 
except for about three hundred miles from its mouth. 
The Mekong is building a delta plain, but it is not nearly 
so large as the delta plain of the Yellow river. 

73. India. 

The great country of India is bordered on the north by 
the Himalayas. In the south it contains the plateau of 
the Deccan in the lai^ V-shaped peninsula. Between the 
Himalayas and the Deccan are broad river plains. 

India is in the path of the monsoons. In the hoi 
season these winds blow from the sea to the land ; in the 
colder season they blow from the land to the sea. 

In the Indian ocean north of the equator, not only the winds but 
the currents also flow back and forth as the seasons change. Soon 
after the wind alters its direction, it turns back the ocean correut, 
and both flow together till the monsoon again shifts with the seaooiL 

The Himalaya mountains form the greatest nun and 
snow producer in the path of the summer monsoons from 
over the Indian ocean. Both the northern and the 
southern slopes of this range are drained by rivers that 
flow into the low plains of India. 

Tbe Urgest annual rainfall in any part of the world ii 

supposed to be at the town of Cherrapunji, in 

the mountains about two hnndzed miles Doilk 

bay of Bengal This town is a 

iiiijie than 4000 feet above sea level 

id is walled in on the north hy steep 

ti^'cs rising 2000 feet higher. 

Tiie moist monsoon from the sea 

11 tids more than a mile before it sur- 

>mit« the ranges. In rising over them, 

< iwT expands, cools and gives down 

:>m 400 to 600 inches of rain each 

ur upon the town. 

Tlje snows of the Himalayas an 
LTcused by winter storms which drift 
stward, like those of the westerly 
winds elsewhere. The norUien 
|>Uiins of India often receive li^t 
i;iins in the same season. This fiut 
seems to show that in winter, 
the belt of westerly winds 
reaches far enough sonth to in- 
fluence the climate of northern 
India, both .in the mountMU 
and in the plains. 
To avoid the extreme heat of th^ plains, many 
Europeans living in northern India spend the hot 
season on the "hills," or low ranges along the sonthem borttar of 
the Himalayas. 

Below the snow line, forests cover the southern slopes of the 
Himalayas. Near the foot of the range, trees, vines, bushes and 
grasses form dense jungles in which tigers, elephants, rhinocerosea 
and other huge beasts are found. One of the pictures on page 68 
shows some of the tree ferns of that region. iSw jrutarss, p. 117- 
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Above the wet jungles is a belt of hard-wood trees, — oak and 
waJnut Still higher, the mountain slope is covered with rhododen- 
dron shrubs with their acres aod acres of la^e showy blossoms.' 
Between these and the snow line stands the belt of soft-wood or 
coue-bearing trees. 

Most of the rivers of the plain of 
India are included in three systems, — 
the Indus on the west, the Brahmaputra 
on the east, and the Ganges in the 
middle part. 

These three river basins are in the 
warm belt and also in the path of 
the moist southwest monsoons. The 
climate is therefore hot ur warm most 
of the year. The heavy rains fall 
while the summer monsoon lasts. The 
dry season occurs when the winds blow 
from the land to the sea. See maps 
on jHtge $4. 

All along the foot of the Himalayas, as j^j 

of other high ranges, cool evening breezes flow 
from the moiintaiu valh-ys and enter the warmer lowland. These 
winds last fiir into the night and greatly lessen the sultry heat 

The upper portion of tlie Indus lowland, near the foot 
of the Himalayas, is well 
watered and is the richest 
wheat region in India. The 
lower part of this river basin 
is a desert. 








Large sand bars form shoals 
in the bed of the Indus river. 
Navigation is therefore difticutt, 
but steamers succeed in going uji 
the river as far as the wheat 
country. 

The plain of northern 

India, like that of the valley 

of California, is formed of 

land waste brought by the rivers from the mountains. 

Many brandies of the Ganges river rise in the soutliern 

slope of the Himalayas. So much waste in the form of 

alluvial fans (see jKuje a) has been washed from the 

sloiies of this range, that the Ganges river, like the Indus, 
river has been pushed far southward fl<jws in a deep in- 
towards the Deccan. Near the 
mountains the coarse waste forms 
steep slopes, but far out in the val- 
ley the fine waste forms very gentle 
slopes. 

- On tlie lowland, the divide l)e- 
tween the Indus and Ganges basin.-' 

is formed where the plain built by the rivers is a little 

higher than on either side, east or west. 

p^e 42, are 
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Near the base of the mountains, the gravels are moist with 
ground water and are covered with forests; but the greater part 
of the plain has no forests, and over much of the surface there are 
few trees, except in irrigated gardens. 

The Ganges system lias built very 
large flood plains, sloping only a few 
inches to the mile. In the rainy 
season, these plains are flooded far and 
wide, thus receiving fresh soil from 
the highland slopes. The Ganges and 
Bruhinaputra rivers unite in making 
a large delta plain crossed by a great 
network of distributaries. 

Tlie plains of the Ganges basin are 
carefully irrigated by means of canals 
and ditches leading from the rivers. 
The rainfall of the summer season is 
thus made to serve for the entire year, 
often through long periods of drouth. 
^„_ Before India became a British possession, 

suffering from famines was common when- 
ever the rains came late or in small quantity. There is not so 
much suffering now, because the English people have improved 
the canals and have also built railroads which can quickly carry 
supplies to fain ine-s trie ken provinces. 

Rice is the leading crop in the delt;i lands and in the 
lower parts of the flood plains. Farther inland, miUet is 
the chief product and is the staple food in nearly all 
parts of India. Cotton is the most valuable article of 
export from the Ganges plain. 

The Ganges river is navigable for more than a thousand 
miles through its great flood plains, and is alive with boats 
carrying products from place to place. 



In summer, violent thunderstorms occur in the Ganges plain. 
Squalls precede these storms and fill the air with dust. Then 
follow the clouds with lightning and rain, and all go sweeping down 
the plain. 

Destructive cyclones, or violent whirling storms, are common in 
the great delta plain of the Ganges and Brahmaputra rivers. The 
winds sometimes drive the sea-water onto the low delta lands, 
forming storm floods in which thousands of people are drowned. 

The Brahmaputra 
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1 The floweriog shrubs in the picture of Mt. Mitchell, 
rbododendrotts. They often cover thousands of acres. 



land valley on the 
north flank of the 
Himalaya range. 
Cutting through the 
eastern part of the 
range, the Brahma- 
putra crosses the low _ - 
plain of northeast c«m dr«™ b, 2-i.n.. ium«. 
India and joins its delta with that of the Ganges river. 
This great double delta is slowly growing southward into 
the bay of Bengal. 
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The teak tree abounds in India and in the large peninsula of 
Indo-China still farther east. When the wood of the teak has 
been thoroughly dried, it will not shrink, warp nor cntck, even 
under the tropical sun. This wood is very strong, is easily carved, 
and takes a fine polish. These qualities 
make it very valuable. 

The lowlands of northern Iiuiia, 
except the desert region of the Imvyr 
Indus, are densely peopled. These 
lowlands, together with the V-sliapi'd 
peninsula on tlie south, sitjiport 
about one fifth of the people in the 
world. Most of the natives are 
called Hindus. Tliey belong to tlif 
white race. 

Ages ago the people now known 
as Hindus moved into India, prob- 
ably from some part oC central 
Asia, and conquered the native 
tribes. Many of the descendants 
of these natives are now found 
in the hilly or mountainous 
regions of India. Highlands are 
often a place of refuge for man, 
as well as for the lower animals. 

Southward from the Ganges 
basin extends the great V- 
shaped peninsula of the 
Deccan. This is mostly a 
low plateau region, about 
equal in height to the Appalacli!;m In-li- 
land. The peninsula has low ranu^tv. 
facing the sea on both sides and is 
partly separated from the rest of India 
by a hilly range on the north. Wit 
in the triangle thus forniL'd. abui 
100,000,000 people have 
made their homes, — many 
more than dwell in our 
entire country. 

The Deccan is highest on the 
west side, and its main streams 
therefore flow eastward into the 
bay of Bengal, The Western 
Ghats rise abruptly from a 
narrow coastal plain. Tlie steep 
western slope is in the path of 
the southwest monsoon and 
therefore i-eceives very heivy 
summer rainfall. The rams of 
the inland plateau east of the 
Western Ghata are not so heavy 
Can you tell why ? 

During the wet season the rain water is stored in large hollows 
or reservoirs; then when the dry seasons come the witer is led in 
ditches over the lower tilled land 

Tlie lava-flows of the Deccan peninsula have been fully as great 
as those in and around the Columbia plateau In each case the 
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molten ruck covered many thousand square miles. The Deccan 
lava-flows are much the older and the more deeply out by valleys. 
The surface is finely weathered, making dark soil that is ver)- 
fertile. Tlie middle picture on page 14 shows part of this plateau. 
The portion of the Deccan that is not 
buried in lava is mostly an old mountain 
region greatly worn down. Gold is found 
iu tlic stumps of the old mountains. 

The rivers which flow eastward across 
tl \~. I'l'iiinsula have made flood plains and 
dtluw ijf wonderful fertility. For ages 
these lowlands have yielded immense 
crops of rice. All over the peninsula, 
L\icpt on the rugged mountain slopes, 
I'otioii ;md grain are raised. There, as 
ill iiiiLtliern India, millet is the chief 
lE food among the masses of poor 
[leople. Coeoanuts are a leading 
product. See jiU-ture on page 97. 
The island of Ceylon, off the 
southern coast of India, is very 
fertile and yields about the same 
kinds of products as the adjacent 
mainland. A great deal of cin- 
namon bark Is exported from this 

Railroads lead from nearly 
all parts of India to the port 
of Bombay on the west coast, 
to ("alcutta in the Ganges 
delta, and to Madras on t^e 
tlieast coast. These are 
tlir rliicl port.'s through which the cot- 
ton, rice and other products are sent to 
forei^i countries, and through which 
clulbin^ and tools are received in 
i-ctiirn. 

74. Asiatic Islands. 

Ijong curving chains of 
islands lie east and south- 
east of Asia and partly in- 
close large boixler seas. 
Tliese islands contain hun- 
dreds of volcanoes, many 
of which are now active. 

Fusiyama, in Japan, is the 
most noted of these volcanoes. 
Its cone rises about two miles 
and a half above sea level, and 
its crater is very deep. Fusi- 
viima is not now active, but 
nearly two hundred years ago it 
burst forth and sent a heavy 
shower of ashes far and wide 

over the country. Its great cone wxs cracked and split. Many 

thousand penple in the surrounding country were killed during 

the eruption. 

To the people of Japan, Fusiyama is a sacred moontain, and 

many pilgrims ascend it each summer. 
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The large islands in the Japan group consist mainly of 
old volcanic hilly country, but there are also many wide 
plains. Tea, grain and the mulberry tree are raised in 
the uplands, while nearly all the lowlands are 
used for rice fields. Two crops of rice ars' t:i 
from the fields each year. 

A coarse grass-like plant called bamboo 
grows in Japau, as well as in most parts of 
southeast Asia and the border islands. Bam- 
boo is also found in other warm lands. The 
hollow jointed stems grow to the height of 
forty or fifty feet, but some stems are more 
than seventy feet high. 

Houses and boats are mode of bamboo 
stems. The seeds and tender shoots are 
served as food, on dishes formed from the 
joints of the stalks. The softer parts of the 
stalks are beaten into pulp and are used in 
paper. Strips of bamboo are made inta Ijaskfta, 
chairs, beds and various other articles. 

The rivers of Japan, tlioiigh short, are useful for floating 

logs of cedar and pine from the hilly districts to the saw- 
mills near the coa.^t. Large 
flat-bottomed boats on 
these streams carry prod- 
uce down to the ports. 

The people of Japan 
belong to the yellow race. 
Their number is more than 
lialf as great as that of 
our own nation. Yoko- 
hama is the chief port 

through which foreign nations trade with the Japanese. 

Silk, tea and rice are important exports. 

Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, the Philippine and 

many other islands southeast of Asi; 

are often called the East Indies. 

Thousands of years ajjo these isbu 
were probably connected with the main- 
land. The seas around them are shal- 
low, and the broken coastlines formed 
by the drowning of valleys show tluit 
the land has settled. Moreover in:iny 
of the same kinds of large aniiuids 
are found both on the mainland and 
the large border islands, but not boyood 
the deeper water which separates tliese 
islands from those nearer Australia. 

Locate Java on tlie ke;/ map, paye HI. 
In what direction is it from Borneo'.' 
From f^umatra? From Australia? From 
the mainland of Asia? What rain belt 
crosses Java, Borneo and Sumatra? 

The groups of islands in the East Indies 
have a hot climate and abundant rainfall. 
Their soil is therefore very productive. 

coffee, tea, spices and rice in large 
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quantitiesare raised 
on these islands, 
but chiefly in Java. 
The bant/an tree is 
found in some parts 
of the East Indies and 
on the mainland of 
southeast Asia. The 
branches of this tree 
send down shoots that 
take root in the ground. 
These shoots also 
branch and the new 
branches send down 
other shoots. A single 
tree may thus spread 
and form a grove covering several acres. 

Java is the most productive and the 
uiost densely populated island of the East 
Indies. This one small island supports a popu- 
lation equal to one ttiird that of the United States. 

Most of the people in the Ea.st Indies belong to the 
brown race. Many white people from Europe have 
settled along the coasts 
of the islands, especially 
in the seaports. Nearly all 
the islands are claimed by 
nations in Europe. 

Sumatra consists mainly of 
a mountain region along its 
southwest coast, and broad low- 
lands stretching from this high- Mlkado-« Palaoa. japan, 
land to the northeast coast. The rivers which cross this lowland 
are building great deltas. Coffee and sugar are valuable exports. 

Borneo is one of the largest islands in the world. Its area is 
equal to nearly one tenth that of the United States, exclusive of 
.\laska. Tliis great island has a central plateau from which several 
ranges branch into the coastal lowland. 

Among the Malay people of Borneo are many 
tribes of Dyaks. Tliese are thought to be descend- 
ants of the earliest natives. The Dyaks build 
liousi.'s or huts of bamboo, as shown in the picture 
on the opposite page. These natives weave 
cloth and make iron tools. Among the 
large animals of Borneo are the wild ox 
and the orang-outan, a man-like ape. 
There are also many wild pigs. 

The Philippine group consists of more 
than 1000 islands. In the more rugged 
portions of these islands are found thou- 
sands of dwarf people called Xegritos. 
The more fertile lands are held by Malay 
people who have driven off the Negritos. 
There are also many Chinese and some 
white settlers, — the latter being Spaniards, 
for the islands are held by Spain. Rice 
the stajile food of the people. 

Large quantities of sugar, hemp and tobacco are 
tliese islands and are the most valuable exports 
from Manilla, the chief seaport. 
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77. Region of the Alps. 

The outlet of tlio lilaok sea separates the 
plateau region of southwest Asia from a 
chain of higlilands stretcliiii}^ westward to 
tlie Atlantic coast. Tlie Alps which fonii 
the mountain-center of t^outhwost Europe 
ai-c about iis high as the llocky niount^ains 
in the jxirk region. 

TliP Alps liiivn mmiy sliarn jvuks, for tliey aiv 
too young to bi> ni-catly warn dciwii. Tliey an- imt 
nearly so old as tlif .Viiiiuladiiaii liiyliland. Wlijilit 
eurtliijiiakc shocks arc frequi'tit in tlie Al]is and 
are taki'ii ti> iin'an that tlii> iii<>mit:iiii» ari' still 
growing higher. 

As in otlif r young and stoi'ii-sidi'il mountains, 
tliere have IiPfn many siiowslidcs an<l lancisHih's 
in th.- Alps. Viltag.'R have tlins l.."..n ih'stroyrd ai 
killed. Violf nt lihists of wind arc hnisln'il down hy 1; 
and advance evi'ii iieyond tlie .^imw. lilnwin;,' down tr 

Among the Aljts are greiit snow-i-ai'iiod [leaks do 
long glariiers slowly wiii<), meltin;; in the valh-ys. 
loft 
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Rldgea and Tiougba ol tbe Juca RoglOD. 

MeaiU!rullak<>sal".iind nc;ir tin- m:irginsof the Alps, The Ithone 
rivci- Hows into ami <mi of Lake (ii-ni>va. whilfi tlio wat^-ra of Lab- 
l.ii.-erae Uml lln-ir oiitI<-l in a hram-h <if tin- river Etliine. 

Thousan.l.s I 
Alps. As Ihi' warm ; 

snow melts away, the cattle are driven to the grassv 
."lopes liigh up the mountain .sides. The cold sea-son 



ze in the valleys anion^' tlie 
n aji|iri>a(hes and the wIiiIlt 




lii^'li.--a little liigher than Mt. Whitney in the Sierra > 
The snow-cap on Mt. lilanc rea<dies halfway down its .'iides. 

Till! Alps arc pierced by several railroad tunnels. Tl 
Gotliard tunnel is nearly ten miles lung, — the longest in the ' 
It connects the Swiss plateau with tbe basin of tbe Po river. 
Cenis tunnel is near the western end of the Fo basin. 



Mt 



nils tlie herds again in the 
)wer vallej^'*. Cheese is a 
valuahle proiinnt in this liigh- 
land ri.',o;iuii and is w li-aiUug artii'le of cximrt. 

Thi-re is very little i-oal in \\w Swi.-is plateau. InU 
swift stn;ams supjily plenty of power for the mills and 
factorie.s. The Swiss peojile weave large quantities of 
silk and cotton goods, and make many fine watches. 
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Some of the buildings ina^Ie by the Moors may still be seen in 
the Spanish peninsula. Grandest of all is the Alhambra, — the 
palace and fortress of the Moorish kings. It is in the city of 
Granada. Thia was the last stronghold of the Moors in Spain, and 
was captured the year that Columbus first set sail for the New 
World. See map of Eu- 
rajie in the Supplemenf. 

A few hundred thou- 
sand peo}>le known as 
Basi/iieg live in the 
Cantabrian mountains 
of northwest Spain. 
The Bast I lies .ire the 
remnant of early tribes 
that once held the 
Spanisli peninsula. 
These mountains, like 
many otliers in the 
world, are a place of. 
refuge for the iJescend- 
ants of a conquered 
people. The Basques 
are mostly shephenls. 

The Spanish penin- 
sula consists mainly 
of broad table-lands, with a Ijorder of narrow coastal 
plains on tlio east and the west. Mountain ranges almost 
inclo.«e the upland region, and other range-s extend across 
it. The general level is about half a mile above the sea. 
This broad upland surface is 
swept by chilly winter winds and 
is parched b}' stnnnier sunshine. 
Only the spring and autumn 
month.s are mild. The rainfall 
is so light that the plateaus are 
almost treeles.'*. 

In what direction do tlie principal 
mountain ranges in the Spanish penin- 
sula extend? Where is the Sierra 
Nevada of Spain ? 

Describe the courses of the Ebro and 
Guadalquivir rivers. 
The river valleys in this peninsula are fertile. Those 
of the Ebro and Guadalquivir rivers form the broadest 
lowlands, but even these are not very broad. The narrow 
coastal plains also are fertile. Those on the west and 
southwest coasts receive heavy rainfall ; those on tlie east 
are well irrigated from immense reservoirs in the uplands.' 
Wheat and barley are the chief grain crops, but the penin- 
sula is noted for its vineyards and orange groves. Wine 
is the chief article of export. 

On the southern coast of Spain, near the strait of Gibraltar, a 
small but famous peninsula extends into the sea. The body of 
tlie peninsula consists of a mass of rock about two miles and a half 
long, known as the Hock of Gibraltar. This Rock was once an 
island, but sandy waste filled in the strait at its northern end, aud 
now. a flat neck unites the Rock with the mainland. 

' Many of the reserroira were built centuries ago by the Moors. 
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Gibraltar is a fortress belonging to the British' nation. The 
north and east sidfls of the huge Rock are very steep, but the west 
side has a more geutle grade, and a town has been built at its foot. 
This side is also strongly fortitied by immense walls and galleries, 
most of which are heavily armed with cannon. 

79. The Po and the 
Apeanines. 

Following the Medi- 
terranean coast from 
Spain to Italy, we pasi 
Monaco, the smallest 
state in Europe. The 
total area of the state 
is only about eight 
square miles. It is near 
the southeast corner of 
France. The city of 
Monaco, in the state of 
the same name, occupies 
a rocky lieadland, as 
shown in the picture. 

The Po river flows 
through a plain that 
P«i»o,, Bpnia. J3 ^Qt many feet 

aliove sea level. This plain is made of waste worn 
from tlu? Alps and the Apennines. The lowland consists 
of flood and delta plains. 

The melting snow ami ice in tlie high Alps feed many of the 
I'o branches. One of tliese flows from a glacier on Mont Blaaa 

Along the northern border of the plain, near the foot of the Alps, 
are siime of the Alpine lakes that are famous for their beauty. 
Among these are Como, Garda and Maggiore. These lakes lie in 
places whore tlie country seeni.s to have Ijeen bent down, chan^ng 
parts of tlie river v.illeys into basins. Former glacial action hat 
aided in scouring oiit the lake basins, and much waste brou^t 
down liy tlic ice still lies in heaps, or moraines, around the foot of 
the l.-ikos. 




The Adige river dr.ains jiart of this lowland but does not join tht 
Po. The floods of these rivers are so dangerous that long banks, 
or dykes, liave lieen built to confine the water. As the streams 
cimtinue to till their channels with waste from the mountains, the 
dykes are built higher. In some pl.ices the surfaces of the rivers 
are now higher than the plain. 
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The streams flowing from lakes iuto this lowland are clear. Imt 
those coming directly from the mountains carry sand and i\m-r 
rock waste, and are building up the plain. 

The marshy deltas of the Po and the Adige are rapidly ^i \ n 
into the Adriatic sea. Some places that were once seap< it i 
now several miles inland. Along the coast, sand; islands di t 
inclose lagoons. 

The city of Venice is built on islands in one of these 
In this city, canals partly take the place of streets. I 
called ffondoUu are seen everywhere on the canals. 

Irrigating canals reach almost every part of tlie 
valley of the Po and the Adige, making it one 
large garden. Grains of all kinds thrive there. 
and the foothills are covered witli vineyards. Thi 
meadows are mowed five or six times a year, — 
yielding fine grass for dairy cattle. Mulbei 
trees abound. 

Milan, the largest city in the Po valley, if 
great railroad center and tlierefore a di.stributiny 
point for exports and imports. 

Railroads from this city lead through the St. Gothard and 
Mt. Ceiiis tunnels, about which we read in Ifsson 77. The St 
Bernard jiass is one of the niost famous p;isses in the routes over 
the Alps from the Po valley. Sinee the huililing of the railroads, 
,theae lofty 
asses have 
I been little used 
by travelers. 

From the 
I fertile plains 
I in the north, 
I t li e A p e n- 
nines extend 
I towards the 
southeast 

through the entire length of the penin.sula of Italy. This 

range is older than the Alps and has no such lofty peaks 

as those rising on the northwest of the Vf 

basin, but the upper parts of the Apennim- 

are buried in snow all winter. 

Cold winds from the northeast often 

sweep over the Apennines, but the 

foothills and coastal plains southwest 

of the range are sheltered and pro- 
duce many kinds of fruit. Amonji 

these are oranges, lemons, olives and 

grapes. This region is also famous 

for mulberry trees. Silk is the most 

valuable export from Italy. 

There are many volcanoes in southern 
Italy and the neighboring islands, but there is oi 
volcano on the mainland of Europe. That one is 
the bay of Naples, on tlie southwest coast of Italy. 

Many centuries ago the fertile sides of Vesuvius 
irith vines and olive trees. The people who then lived on the 
slopes of the volcano did not know that their home was near a 
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I I crater that might at any time pour forth 

I / lava and bury tiwm. 

I wL There came a time however' vhen a 

B to/ ;.'i e:it cloud of steam and dust rose from 

""" ' ■ crater and spread far out over the 

111 and the sea. Lightning played 
among the clouds, and showers of 
ashes fell on tlie groves, the vine- 
yards and the cities. 

For three days the thick dust 
shut out the sunlight. Bright 
flashes lit u]) the clouds, as the 
gases burst out and blew off the 
top of the glowing mass of lava. 
The hot steam changed to rain 
and mingled with the ashes, mak- 
ig rivers of mud that flowed down 
the mountain sides, sweeping away 
the vines and trees and burying the 
'ities. When the eruption ceased, the 
notian ljt_\i'is of iLiiid and ashcs were so deep that no 

Oondoitor. tvuep of till' houscs could be found. Centuries 
piissod and people no longer knew where the 
cities were buried ; but beneath new vineyards and nmll)erry groves ' 
lay many works of art, and the ruins of temples, homes, batlis 
and ])aved streets. Some of these have now been dug out, and 
they teach us a great deal about the customs of 
the Roman people who lived iu that early time. 
After this terrible eruption, Vesuvius was 
quiet for alwiut fifteen hundred years. Then it 
again became active and killed thousands of 
people. Now and then the volcano breaks forth, 
but not with such force as in ancient times. 

Mt. Etna, on the island of Sicily, is the 
loftiest volcano in Europe, yet it is only a little 
more than half as high as Chimborazo. 

Rome, the most noted of ancient cities, 
stands on the banks of the Tilier, a small **■"" •"'»•'■ 
river flowing from the Apennines in middle Italy. About 
one third of tlie words in our language are derived from 
Latin. — the language of the ancient Romans. 

lie beautiful Terni falls, sliown in the picture on page 
76, are about 70 miles north of Rome. The water in 
one part of the falls leaps down 330 feet, 

(Jn the northeast 

slope of the Apen- 
nines, not far from 
the source of the 
Tiber, lies the small 
free state of San Ma- 
rino. The state covers 
only thirty-two square 
miles and has a popu- 
lation of about 8000 ; 

' The eruption took 
place in 7!) a-d. The 
cities of Pompeii, Her- 
culnneum and Stabile 
were buried. 

' The eggs of the silkworm were first carried from China to Europe 
about 550 A.D., — nearly five centuries after the great eruption. 
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but small as it is, San Afarino is a very old state. Most of the 77, the ancient Grwks won a great victory over a large army of 
people in this small state tend cattle or raise wine grapes. 

The leaning tower shown in the picture is in PUti, a city on the 
Arno river, Italy. Two thousand years ago, I'isa was only two 
miles from the mouth of the 
Arno; now it is six miles, for 
the river has meanwhile built 
its delta out into the sea. 

The famous leaning tower is 
18;i feet liigh, and it leans 13 
feet from an upright jiosition. 
The walls of the tower are very 
thick and are made of marble. 




80. The Balkan Peninsula. ^"^ '*'^' 

Many ranges branch from the eastern end uf the Alps. 
Some of these turn towards the soutlieast and divide into 
smaller ranges forming the liiglihuid in tlie Balkan iK-nin- 
sula. This ln'oail peninsula stretches from the 
Black «ea to the Adriatic. 

The Balkan range is tlie highe-st in the 
peninsnla. Tliese mountains extend east and 
ivest along the southern border of the Danube 
basin. 

Forests of pine and oak grow on the Balkan sloi)es 
and in other parts of the rugged highland of this 
peninsula. Thousands of swine feed on the acorns. 
The roses which thrive near 
tlie lialkan range yield a per- 
tnme known as aftar nf roses. 

The lowlands in the Bal- 
kan peninsula are very fertile. 



Persians. This plain lies iK-tween the mountains and the sea. 

Most of the mountains iu Greece are small and greatly M'orn, hke 

those which overlook the plain of Marathon. 

The broken coastline of Greece, 
and the many bordering islands, 
show that this land has been 
partly drowned. Most of these 
i.-i)ands are spurs from the Pin- 
dus range, not wholly covered by 
water. Some of the islandf ue 
of volcanic origin. 

The southern part of Greece is 
a peninsula having a very narrow 
neck known as the isthmus of 
Corinth. A ship canal has been 

cut tlirougli this isthmus. The small raisins of Greece are called 

'■Hi-iVfw^s,^a corriijition of the word Corinth. Currants are the 



most val 





hii-h Greece sends to other countries. 

Greeks were famous for their 
■ their works of art. They built grand 
li they placed beautiful statues made 
ivory and gold. Many of the marble 
ruins of some of their temples still 
>st famous temples were built on a 
iwn as the Ai-rojrolis, in Athens.' 

The Plain of Hungary. 

the I>;uiuIm' river rise? Describe its 
course. N'auic a mountiiin range on the north of the 
Uannbe ha-siii. Name a range on tlie south. 
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The (lariiathian mountains partly divide 
Ifitjh Europe from Low Europe. 
.\h)re The lowland part of the I)annl)e basin which lies south- 
than one half the land is aral)le, or fit west of the Carpathian mountain.-^ is known as the plain 
for plowing. The hilly portions atford of Ihiiujan/. Tliis is a young plain which was formerly the 
good pastures. lied of a lake. 

The middle belt of the Balkan pen- Tlie leading 
insula i.s occupied by Turkey. Owing products are 
to the poor way in which the country sugar beets 
is governed, the peo]ile are .''hiftless and grain. 
The plain of 
Ilinigary su])- 
lK)rts nearly 
one fourth as 
many people 

as there are in the I'nited States, The Danube and its 
branches form a water way to almost every part of the 
plain. The main river atfonls an outlet eastward. 



and do not make good use of tliei 
land. Wheat, raisins and tobacco are 

laaanlsg Towai ol PUo. . i , 

valuable products. Constantinople, on 
the strait called the Bosporus, is the chief port of Tin-key. 
The Pindns mountains are low, but they run like a 
backbone through 
the .southern part 
of the peninsnla. 
There, in the small 
country of Greece, 
many deep and 
braid valleys lie be- 
tween the branches 
of this range. 

On the plain of 
Marathon, shown in 
the picture on p^e 




Tlia AoiopoUa, 




The Panul. 
tlie inclo.siiig 
losvest. The 
This gorge is 



km.; 



i the /,-. 



ti uf Hungary at the [.laoe where 
^leru side of the old lake ba.siu are 
■lit a hiug gorge across the range. 
ly; fi'i/i'. Si'V jiirlurv, juigr 77. 



' On the hinlivsl part uf tliis liill sI.mhI Ihe /*.jrMrnon. — grandest of all 
the li-[iiples. Within anil witlicmt llu- rarthenoii were statues and friews 
wliich rank fonuiiost among ancient aculjitures. Many of theM are now 
presen-ed in tlie British Miiwuiii. in Ij^iuhm. 

Tlie .ipoUu Bdi-edert. a copy of a. Iieautiful Greet statue, is now in the 
Belvedere gallery of the Vatican in Rome. 
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Iceland and the southern part of Greenland belong to Denmark. 
Iceland is a volcanic island about 300 miles long. Its middle 
region is a table-land less than half a mile above sea level and 
covered with lava and sand. Parts of tbu island are buried in ice. 

Most of the people iu Iceland live near the coasts. The chief 
espoTta are codtah, wool and eider 
down. No grains and only a few 




Tegetables are raisiii uii tln- 

tsland. The best-known of the 

Iceland volcanoes is Mt. Heela. It has been iu emption several 

times since the island was settled by the Danes. Volcanic dust 

from Mt. Hecla has been carried as far as the Scandinavian jwuio- 

sula. Iceland is remarkable for its geysers, one of which throws 

a column of water about one hundred feet into the air. 



83. The British Isles. 



Two larf,'e islands and many f= 
group known as tlie 
Rritiah Isles. Largest 
of these is Great Britain, 
the most important is- 
land in the world, yet 
it is only one fortieth 
as large as tlie United 
States. Ireland is second 
in size among tlie Brit- 
ish Isles. 

The British Isles are 
at aljout the same dis- 
tance as the Labrador 
peninsula from the 
equator, but the islands 
enjoy a mild climate and 



laller ones form the 




even seasons, while the peninsula has low temperature 
with severe seasons. A great branch of the North 
Atlantic eddy drifts past the coast of the British Isles 
and tempers the westerly winds which prevail there. 
The westerly winds over La- 
linidor bring great changes 
of heat and cold from the m- 
tcrior of North America. 

The slopes of the British 
Isles which face the Atlantic 
receive of course the heaviest 
luinfall from the westerly 
ainda. but all parts of the 
-lands are well watered. 

Most of the high land m 
1 ircat Britain is in the north 
,:id west parts. There the 
rocky coast, like that of 
western Scandinavia, is 
Itroken by many fiords 
and fringed with small 
islands. The south and 
cast parts of the island 
are mostly lowland, with 
clayey or sandy shores. 

Tlie island of Great Britain 
is in three divisions. Wliat 
range of hilts separates Scot- 
land from England ? Wherr 

is Wales ? 

The northern portion of Scotland is very rugged, but 

it contains no lufty chain like the Alps. 

The Scottish highlands consist mainly of lofty uplands and long 
narrow valleys. Some of the uplands are flat-topped, like those of 
the Scamlinavian highland. 

IJcn-Xevis is the liigheat poiut of land in the British Isles, It 
ia a rounded mountain, not quite two thirds so high as Mt. Mitchell. 

On the summit of Ben-Nevis there is a weather observatory 
where winds and clouds are constantly ol)served. Much has tliiis 
been Iciirned about the up]>er air cur- 
rents from over the North Atlantic 
ocean. This is one of the few high- 
It'vi'l observatories in the world. 

JIany of the streams in the Higlilanil 
glens spread into beautiful lakes, 
liiclm. These may be counted by In 
■Ireds. They were f.irnied by glacial ' 
action, like the hikes in the iioi-tlicast 
part of our country. 

Tlie cattle and sheep of the Scottish 
liigjiland take higli rank in ipuility. 

This region is so rugged that it is thinly peopled. The Highlanders 
are mostly descendants from a race of brave jieople that were 
long ago driven from the lowlands by invaders from the mainland 

' TliiH uioiminfMit at Ciiltmleii marks the site of the battle which decided 
the iaXM i>f the house of .Stuart, a royal family in Scotland. 




CuUoden Mosumont.' 
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Southward from the Scottish higlilaiid: 
spread the rolling or hilly lowlands of a 
farming district. Under many of the f. 
are mines of iron ore and of coal. 

Where is the Clyde river? A rich farmin; 
mining belt crosses the Clyde basin and ex- 
tends to the coa^t both on the east and 
the west. 




Owing to the nearness of iron and 
coal, the city of Ghisgow, on the 
Clyde river, has become a great manu- 
facturing center. Iron steamships 
built on the banks of the Clyde may 
be seen in all the large ports in the 
world. 

Tlie mountains in England and 
Wales are little more tlian high hills. 
Southward from the Cheviot hills, the highland gradually 
becomes so low that it merges into the lowland. In 
Wales, the ranges are 
higher than in Eng- 
land. This highland 
district in England 
uid Wales is good 
grazing land. It is 
also one of the rich- 
est coal and iron re- 
gions in tlie world. 
Many large manu- 
facturing cities are 
therefore located in 
trade is carried 
the 




the CiMM ol Iraland. 



this part of Groat Britain. Tlicii- fm 

on chiefly through the great ports of Liverpuol 

Mersey river, and London on the Thames. 

The middle and southeast parts of England v^ 
form a rich farming and grazing lowland, but 
it cannot raise enough grain and cattle to feed 
the millions of people 
who live in that coun- . 
try. Shiploads of iBf 
wheat, com and beef 
are Bent from the 
United States to Eng- 
land. Shiploads of 
cotton also from our 
Southern plains are 
sent to the English 
mills. In return we re- 
ceive many kinds of 
cloth and of iron goods. 



Before coal was used in factories, and before iron was needo<l 
for engines and machines, the farming lowlands of England formed 
the richest part of the eounti-y. Western England, with its mines 
and factories, has now far outstripped the eastern lowlands, not 
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onlj ill wealth, but also in population ; not because the 
farms iire poorer, but because the manufacturing dis- 
tricts liave made the greater progress. 

London, the largest city in the world, is on 
both banks of the Thames. This is the 
longest stream in the British Isles, yet 
it ill little more than one half as long 
as the Hudson river. The Thames, the 
Hudson and the Mersey valleys are all 
slightly drowned, forming deep water 
ways. They carry the shipping for the 
largest three seaports in the world, — 
LniLdnn. New York and Liverpool. 

(Ill l.his page are pictures of 
two t)f the famous buildings in 
Liijukiu. "Westminster Abbev 
is a very old fathedral in winch 
for centuries the 
rulers of England have been 
crowned. The Toxctr of London 
is an ancient fortress or castle. 
Many famous men and women 
liave been imprisoned there iind 
then cKPcnti'd near by, but it is 
no longer used for a prison. 

Many centuries ago, the site 
of London was the i>Iaee where 
a number of roads met on thf 
banks of the Thames. Marshes 
and forests made the rojuls con- 
verge in that neighborhood and 
there a town was started. At first the ruer wis crnsstd by a 
ferry ; then as the town grew to a citj a bridge was built be\eral 
large bridges now cross the fliamt s m London 
■ The sliglit drowning of the Ibanies \alley carries 

the deep tidal waters as 
far up the river as Lon- 
don. When the people of 
England began to trade 
by way of the ocean, 
London became the 
priiicipa] trading station, 
liecause the city stood at 
the highest point on the 
river where ocean vessels 
could meet the river 
boats and exchange car- 
goes with them. 

No other city in Great 
Itritain is so well situated 
as London to carry on 
commerce with the main- 
land of Europe. 

The British nation now 
has a great number of 
large and small colonies 
or possessions scattered 
over the earth. Among these are Canada, Australia and India, 
London owes its growth largely to the trade of the British people 
who reside in the colonies. Before 1776, the eastern part of what 
is now the United States was a British possession. 
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The groups of low moimtiiins or liills in Ireland are that the coasts are weariiTR \m-k, anrl that the strait of Dover was 
mosUy near tlie coast. The inland district is a wide plain. «"<^'= i>arrowei' than it m,y.- is. 



The lieavy ruller; 




storm-waves, from the North Atlantic 
beat violently against the nifiK*"! 
fioast of western Ii-elaml anil cut 
linck the headlanils into hit,'h 
sou'liffs. For this rfasoii the 
eoast is (laiij,'crous for slii[)i>iu,u'. 
The waves heat so stiim^'iy mi 
the steeiJ clilTs that even in fair 
wt^atlier hoatnu'u can hanlly 
land without seeliin,!,' imc of the 



est point of England. This 
of Co in wall. 



hai'bur 



1 tlie ha 




OlAQt'a cauaoway, Iteland. 



Irt'laiid. ill tlic iiatli 
of till' wcsti.'ily winds. 
lie.s to windward of 
Flngal'B cave, lale of Stalta. < il'Ca t Hl'i t 'I i II a lid 

therefore rercives the heavier rainfall. Ireland is often 
called the "Emerald Isle," heeausu tlie jrrass (liere is 
green all the year. The inland di.-itriet has line ;rntziny 
lands, and tlie 
country is 
noted for its 
dairy prod- 
ucts. 

Large areas 
of the ]ilain in 
Ireland an' h.w 
and boggy. 
They are so 
level that tliey 
cannot easily bi; 
drained and are 
therefore of lit- 
tle value for farming or grazing. Tlilek layers of decaying moss 
cover the bogs and supjdy a kind of fuel known as jifif. or blur/; 
turf. The peat bi>gs are therefore of great service. 

The Hoil in many parts of Ireland is suited to the 
growth of flax. 
Anion*; liher plants, 
llax ranks next in 
value to cotton, for 
cloth nnikinj;. Tlie 
flax grown in Ire- 
land is made into 
the fine linen for 
wliich the city of 
Belfast has long 
been noted. 

The small pictures on 
this jiagc show some 
of the places of great- 
est interest on or near the coast of the British Isles. 

The cliffs o/Dm-tr fat* the strait of Dover. The high sliore is 
tuade (if chalk and in clear weather can !« seen from the coast of 
France. On tlie Freneli coast also are white clitts tliat can be seen 
from Dover. These high b:inks, like all other shore cliffs, show 




//',.f!„!,.< is a 
this town a fan 
when fn'/i.im t 
Kn-^laad. This 





HaatlDga, Bnglana. 

t.iiwti southeast of London. Xot far from 
tie was fought nearly a thousand years ^o, 
ifi-or crossed over from France and iavaded 
wn as the battle of Hastings. 

Giant' t Catat- 
way is od the 
north coast of 
Ireland. Flnyatf 
Cure is on the is- 
land of StalTa, oC 
th« west coast of 
Scotland. The 
roeliy columns, 
shown in these 
pictures, are 
made of lava. 
Sheets of lava, in 
cooling, are often 
rtiviiled by cracks 
The bcautifid Uikfn "/ Killarney 
jonthwcst Ireland. The Shnumn 
firer drains the middle lowland of 
the Emerald Isle. 



84. Low Europe — 
Western Part. 

We.st of the Alpine highland 
lies the lowland of France, 
cbeifc cuub, dovoi, EDgiaiui. jn what general direction do 

■ rivers of this Inwlaud How*.' Xame two of them. 

Pyrenees and the wide mouth i>f the 



lay. Iisland. 



Between the 
Giromle river 
extend.sa young 
coastal |>Iaiii. 
low and Hat. 
This region is 
known as the 
Lmukt and con- 
sists of wide 
marshes and 
sandy tracts. 
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Northward from the middle Pyrenees stretches a gently-sloping 
alluvial fan built of waste from the in<iiintains. The length of this 
fan, from the mouth of the mountain valleys to its outer edge, is 
about fifty miles. 

The people in the Landes are mostly shepherds. Some of these 
go about ou long 
stilts, but the 
custom is tlyino; 
out. The eastpni 
part of the Girondf 
basin has 
large vine- 




Nortliward from the Giroiide 
river tUe central part of France is rolling and hilly. 

Very low plains lie along the soiitliL*rn shore of the 
North sea. Part of this lowland is a young coa-ital plain. 
and part Ls the delta plain of the Rhnie river. In some 
places, the land surface has sunk below the level of the 
sea, and dykes have been built to keep out the -salt water. 
Portions of the plain have been reclaimed from the sea. 
Lagoons were surrounded by dykes to prevent more water 
from flowing into them and were then pumped dry. 

The eoastal plain forming part of this lowland is covered with a 
layer of sand containing seashella, and is therefore known to have 
been formed under the sea. Beneath the sand arc hiyers of peat 
made of land plants, showing that the region was dry land before 
the sandy layer was deposited by the sea. In the peat are found 
Boman coins about two thousand years old. These coins sliow 
how very young the eoastal plain juiist be, for it is younger than 
the peat. This part of Europe must have been under the sea and 
raised ^ain within the last two 
thousand years. 

Canals form a network 
over these lowlands and 
afford cheap water ways to 
all parts of the low country. 
Thousands of windmills are 
kept busy pumping water 
from the fields into the 
canals. A man's wealth 
may there be counted m B«itinm. 



windmills and cattle. One portion of these flat plains 
is known as Holland, or the Netherlands, — meaning 
Icnverlmuh. On the southwest is Belgium. 

The Rhine river, above its delta plain, has cut a deep 

valley throuirh a broad rolling upland. 

Many of- tlie Rhine blanches also have 
I ■! ■■!■> worn valleys in 
-_i^. ""^^^ this upland. 

The Rhine is nav- 
igable to the border 
of the Swiss plateau. 
A channel has been 
cut for this river, in 
its middle course, 
so as to give a more 
diri'ct route than 
tlirough its old 
windings. The 
Hliiiie has formed 
flood plains on 
which many large 
cities have been 
built. Tlie valley- 
sides, sloping down 
to the flood plains. 



famed I 
their vii 
yards. 

The I 
land through which the Rhine flows is 
worn low and e\ en ind then raised igain 
mentiom d near the clost, of lesson 77 

Mo.st parts of tliese low mountains are wooded, and the Gi 



I tain region 
the old region 




therefore apeak of them as /•ire-itx and not as mountains. Thus, 
they refer to the lilaek forest (^Schwiirzwald') — meaning lUaek 
mountains. In the forests are ftrs, pines, oaks and beeches, — 
both soft-wood and hard-wood trees. 

This old upland region, rich in iron ore and coal, ex- 
tends across Belgium and into France; also, eastward 
through Germany. The old mountains which rise above 
tlie upland are the hardest parts of the region, not yet 
worn down to the general level. 

The battle-scarred house sliown in the picture is near the village 
of Waterloo, nbout nine miles southward from Brussels, in Belgium. 
The linuse was torn by shot and shell in the great battle of Water- 
loo, in which tlie power of Napoleon was broken. This famous 
French general was banished to the lonely island of St. Helena, 
where he died. .See map on jmye 89. 

Northeastward from the Netherlands, low swampy or 
sandy coastal plains border on the North and Baltic sear 
coasts. These lowlands are crossed by the Elbe, the Oder 
and the Vistula rivers, flowing from the border of the 
highland region. 
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In this lowland ended the ancient ice-sheets which crept from 
the snowy Scandinavian highland across the Baltic sea. See leaaon 
SS. As the ice melted at its southern end along the coast of Ger- 
many, the rock waste which had been drained along formed many 
low hills, or moraines. In the hollows among tliese moraines lie 
countless little lakes. 

Along the south shore of the Baltic sea are 
bays partly inclosed by bars like those along tin' 
Carolina coast in the United States. 

The regions on the west and north of 

the Alpine highland are in the path of 

the westerly winds of the cool belt and 

are therefore well supplied with rainfall. 

Cereals are plentiful in the rolling up- 
lands, and many of the sunny slopes of 

the. river valleys are covered with viiii 

yards. Mo.st of the grapes are used in mal 

wine, some of which is sent to our country-. 
A large and thriving industry, on the pli 

reaching from France through Germany and into the 

valley of the Danube, consists in raising sugar beets and 

making sugar from their juice. 
We have learned that iron ore, coal and other minerals 
abound in the old mountain 
uplands. Tliese products 
have led to the building 
of mills and factories of 
almost every kind. Cloth 

k '^^'^ii and iron goods are leading 

t ■ ' manufactures. 

Excellent clay for mak- 
ing pottery, and sand for 

iMnly Hook on the Hhln*. i ■ i - , 

makmg glass, are found 
in many parts of the region west and north of the Swiss 
highland. 

The western part of Low Europe is thickly settled, 
because the climate is good, the country is suited to easy 
travel, and products are plentiful. Among the great 
centers of trade are Paris, Antwerp. Amsterdam, Hamburg 
and Berlin. 

86. Low Europe — Eastern Part. 

The great lowland of eastern Europe is known as the 
plain of Russia. It forma with the Siberian plain the 
northern lowland of Eurasia. The plain of ■ Russia 
stretches from the Black sea and the Caucasus mountains 
to the Arctic coast, and includes one half of the continent.' 

One of the richest petroleum fields known in the world is in the 
region of the Caucasus mountains. Oil abounds near both the 
east and the west ends of the range. In recent years much atten- 
tion has been given to the boring of wells, and to the refining and 
shipping of the oil. This region now rivals the oil fields in the 
northern part of the Alleghany plateau. 

> Ht. Elbruz, in the CaucuBus range, is the bigheat moontain in Europe, 
bul.ita Rummit is nearly 1000 feet lower than that of Ht. Logui. 





The cold and heavy winter air of the interior platD 
of Russia helps to keep out the sea-winds. The heaviest 
rainfall therefore is in summer when the heated air ia 
light and -is easily pushed upward by the cooler wiads 
from over all the border waters. These aea- 
winds of summer cause showers and thun- 
dersturms like those on our prairies. 

As the whirling westerly storms pass over 

tlie Uusisian plain they draw in warm winds 

the south and cold winds from the 

□ortli, giving changeable weaUter 

like that in the Mississippi vallqr. 

The northern portion (A 
the plain of Russia consiiAs 
of frozen treeless tundras like 
those along the Arctic coasts of 
Aiiiorica and Asia. South of the 
tundras lies the forest belt which crosses 
the northern plain of all Eurasia. 

The portion of the Russian plain known as Fudand is 
very flat and contains thousands of lakes. The southern 
half of Finland is in the forest belt, but the northem 
part merges into the desolate tundras. 

The surface of Finland wtis scoured by the ancient ic&«heet 
which spread out from Scandinavia. This region, like New Er^ 
land, has many lakes formed by the scouring of the ice or by the 
heaping of its rock wnste. There are also many falls caused by the 
turning of streams into new channels across rocky ledges. 

On the south of the forest belt are fertile treeless 
plains extending to the Black sea and to the salty steppes 
around the Caspian sea. The plains, except in the driw 
salty portion, yield immense crops of grain, and afford 
pasturage to large numbers of cattle, horses and sheep. 

Through the forest belt and across the plains flows 
the Volga, the largest river in Europe. The Volga bann 
comprises about one fifth of the plain of Russia. The 
main river in this basin rises in marshes near the Valdai 
hills. These hills are only a few 
hundred feet above sea level, but 
many large streams rise in or near 
them. 

For a long distance the Volga flows east- 
ward, separated by an almost level pliun from 
the Dwina on the north. Into what bodies 
of water do these rivers flow ? 

The Volga river, with its network 
'*^ of cftnals, forms the main waterway 

Old Bou d MoKow. ^jjj^„g|j (.j^g Russian plains. ■ It reaches 
almost all parts of the forest and grain districts, the rain- 
ing region in the Ural mountains, the fur belt in the 
Dwina basin, the oil wells near the Caucasus range, and 
the salt beds around the Caspian sea. These water 
routes lead to all the border seas of the plain of Russia. 

St. Petersburg is the largest city in Russia. Odessa is 
the chief grain port in the southern part-of the-great plain. 
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86. Africa.' 

A deep and wide canal, about one Inindred milos long. 
has been dug acros^a the i.stlunua of Suez. Tliu canal lias 
no locks, for the two sea.s which it connects are on about 
the same level. 

Before tlie Suez canal was made, the water route fi'oin nil porta 
in EurojM to India led nrtiuud the cape of Good Kope. Vi?S3el3 
call now go thi-ough thL> canal and thus save about 4000 mik's in 
the voyage. Port Said ia at the Mediterranean end of the canal. 
Seo /lirliire oh ptuje 90. 

The canal is used chiefly by steamers and they pay a high toll. 
Sailing vessels that pass through the canal are towod, and as the 
ezi>ense ia very great, nearly alt vessels that depend on saila and 
wind go round the (Jajie, 

Africa has a rounded outline, broken by very few bays. 
Almost the entire continent is a higliland. Its average 
height above sea level is double that of Europe. The 
southern half is higher than the northern, and the eastern 
part is higher than the western. The coastal plains are 
very narrow, beca^ise the border ranges of the highland 
lie near the sea. Almost all parts of the (continent inland 
from the coast 
ranges consist of 
plateaus. 

All the groat 
rivers of this 
continent have 
falls or rapids, 
and not a stream 
is open very far 
inland to lai^ 
vessels from the 
sea. Great areas 
in Africa are 
deserts. The 
coastal regions 
near the equa- 
tor are very un- 
healthful. For 
these and other 
reasons, large 
parts of Africa 
are still little 
known. Until 
the present cen- 
tury, only parts 
of the coastal 
regions of the " Dark Continent " had been explored, 
except the lands in the north ; but we know far more 
about inner Africa to-day than was known about inner 
North America one hundred years ago. 

' The map studies on page 89 are to precede thin lesson. 
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Africa is the hottest of tlie continents. Only the ex- 
treme sontheiTi part of this great land mass is in the cool 
belt. 

A wide region across the middle of the continent is 
visited by tht- equatorial rains. Tlie southeast coast is in 
the path of the 
triide winds from 
over the Indian 
ocean. These 
.winds give rain- 
fall to the sea- 
ward slopes of 
the highland.s in 
their path, but 
give very little 
moisture to the 
inbind region of 
southern Africa. 
The Sahara 
desert is .swept 
by the northeast 
trade winds. 
Their etfect is 
very drying, be- 
cause they IjIow 
mostly from over 
wide land areas 
and gradually he- 
come warmer as 
they approach the heat equator. 

At the north and south ends of the continent, 
the highland slopes facing the sea receive winter 
rains when the trade winds shift towards the 
equator, and the storms of the westerly winds 
reach those parts of the continent. See maps 
on jioge 24. The summers are dry. 

Because of tliis arrangement of w^inds and 
rains, Africa has a wide forest belt across its 
equatorial region, where the rains are frequent 
and heavy. On both sides of tliis belt, the 
forests merge into open grassy plains, where 
the rains are lighter, — falhng when the equa- 
torial rain belt moves over them. Beyond these 
grassy plains lie desert regions, — the Sahara 
in the north and the Kalahari in the south. 

Near the equator the summer heat is not so strong as 

it is in the deserts. In the middle belt of the continent, 

clouds shut out much of the sunshine, and dense forests shelter the 

ground wlien the sun shines from a cloudless sky. In this belt, 

tlie land and the air are also cooled by frequent rains. 

Intense summer heat is felt in the Sahara and Kalahari deserts, 
but especially in the former, although it is so far from the equator. 
There are neither trees nor grasses to shield the surface. During 
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the day, the dry sand or nxtk U quickly hcateil, and in turn heats 
the ur. During the night, tlie I)aro surface and the cloudless air 
often become very cool. 

The southern half of Africa is not so hut as the norttiern. In 
the south the continent is narrower and the intt'rioi- is nearer tlio 
sea. The inland regiouH arc therefore sooner readied by se:>rU'inds, 
with clouds and occasional i 



88. Egypt and the Nile. 





87. Map Studies. 

Note: Now that we have studied four continents, we should be 
able to read ma/Ni, without the aid of many ciuestions. 

Describe the position of Africa with regard to the otJier i-ou- 
tinents and the oceans. 

Sketch the map of Africa. Which of the continents tliat wo 
have studied does it most closely resemble ? 

How does Africa compare in size witli North Aini-rica ? \Vitli 
Asia ? Compare t/lol/e maps. 

Wliat does the relief map show akmt the siirfai^c of Africa? 
Describe the courses of five large 
rivers in this continent. 

Refer to the maps on pages 21, 
24 and 25, and tell what you can 
al)Out the heat belts and seasons in 
Africa, — tlie winds which carry 
moisture to it, — and the ocean cur- 
rents which reach its shores. 

In what respects is Africa like 
any other continent? In what re- 
spects does Africa differ from each 
of the other continents ? 

What seas almost sever Africa 
from Eurasia ? What isthmus con- 
nects the two land masses ? SpUnz and Pyiamld, Bgypt. 




The lii},'hest plateau in Africa is tliat of Abyssinia. Its 
east slujie facing tiio Red sea is 
-'I'l-P anil is not broken by large 
ivL'r valleys. Tlie west slope is 
iniiR' gentle and is 
drained by branches 
of the Nile river. 

The main river 
of the Nile system 
rises in the lake 
region of middle 
^fat Africii and is the 
only large river 
flowing northward to 
the Mediterranean sea. 
The basin of the Nile is 
thought to be about jus 
large as that of the Mis- 
BsTPtim.. - sissippi. 

Wliere is Ijiike Victoria (Victoria Nyanza) ? On which side of 
the eiiiia,tor doi's tlio gi-eater part of this lake lie ? 

Luke Victoria 
is alHiut three 
fourths of a mile 
above sea' level. 
Its outlet is the 
river Nile. 

Name two 
Nile branches 
that rise in the | 
highland of 
Abyssinia. 

For about live 
hundred miles 
along the WliiU' 
Nile, above its 

junction with .^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

the Blue Nile, ^^^^^^^^HH^^ha.'*'^ 

there is only a 
narrow fringe 

of verdure. Tlie rainfall is light and the country on both sides of 
the river reseiidiles the steppes of Russia. In some places however 
are park -like plains where grassy 
tracts alternate with groves. Giraffes 
and elephants browse in the woodeil 
parts of the plains. Acres of lilies 
float on the still water of the river, 
and many croc^Hliles and hippopota- 
muses swim about. 

The Blue Nile and the Atbara are 
the main branches from the east. 
l>uring the northern summer, when 
the equatorial rains reach the high- 
land of Abyssinia, many torrents 
pour down these tributaries ; but as 
the dry season approaches, the tor- 
rents dwindle away till only muddy 
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pools or even dry channels remain. The deeply-cut beds of these 
streams show that a great amount of waste has been carried away. 
A large part of the finer waste is borne down the Nile. 

For hundreds of miles this great river flows through tlie desert 
and does not reeeive a single tributary. There the river has 
cut It long and broad valley and lias made a flood ])lain scveriil miles 
in width. Every summer, after the ei;[uatoria] rains have fallen 
ill the highkiud of Abyssinia and in the 
lake region of middle Africa, the Nile 
overflows its flood plain and de])osits a 
thin coating of new soil. Most of this sed- 
iment is given by the Atbara to the Nile, 
arge amount of 
rock waste down to the Mediterranean 
aea and there adds to a great delta, which 
Las been growing for ages. When the 
Nile is flooded, it pours into the sea 
nearly five times as much water as wJieii 
the flood has gone down. 

The Nile river is about as long as tlio 
stream in the Mississippi 1 u 
The course of the Nile, howe\ 
broken by rapids or cataracts 
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The Mississipi>i river becomes broader anil dei-jxsr as it flows 
onward, but tlio Nile becomes narrower and shallower in its lower 
course. Can yon tell why ? 

Ill harvest time on tlie fertile delta auil flood plairis of 
tlie Nile may be seen cotton, sugar cane, rice, whoat. 
corn and otlier products like those raised on the Sonthern 
lilains of the United 
States. Cattle and 
sheep also graze in the 
pastures of the Nile 
valley. 

The flood plains of 
the lower Nile are oiik 
of the most thickly 
si.'i.tled parts of tlie 
wurld. Most of ih 
jH'ople belong to tlw 
white race, although 
their skin is very 
dark. Millions of 
Negroes dwell in the 




greatly hinder navigation. Large 
vessels can ascend the river as 
far as the first cataract, near the 
tropic of Cauijer. Several cara- 
van routes across the desert lead 
to the river port of Assouan, below this 
cataract. There the gums, oil, salt or ivory 
Civrried for hundreds of miles by camels, can be 
placed on boats and fluateil down to the large 
eitiea in tin? delta plain. Snuill vessels e;m lie hauled over the first 
cataract and can then sail up to the second. Tliere are many lioats 
on the river between tlie upper cataracts. 

How dilferent is the Iwisin of the Nile from tJiat of the Missis- 
aippi! One has only a narrow strip of fertile land with wide 
deserts on either side. Tlie other also has its fertde flood plain, 
but this is bordered by uplamls of wonderful fertility. 

How different are the rivers in these gre.it basins ! The Nile is 
open to hirgii vessels for only about flvo hundred miles in a direct 
line from its mouth, and within that distance there is not a single 
tributary. The Mississippi and its branohes afford thousands of 
ndles of water navigable from the sea and leading to almost every 
pai-t of the wide fertile jilain. 



basin of the upper Nile, in middlf Africa. 

("aiin. the trade center of the delt-jt and flood plains of 
tlie Nile valley, is th(; lariii'st and most important city in 
all Africa. It is a vt^y M city. 

Ill Lower Egypt are fcnmd the greatest monuments ever buiit hv 
man. They are known as piirmiiiih inul are the tfflnbs of the ancient 
kings. AVe pictinr- on jin'/f S9. Several pyramids can W seen frnm 
the citailel of Oairo. One of these is now 4ii0 feet high, aiul the 
length of each side of its square base is about 750 feet, or nearly 
one seventh of a mih-. 

T/ir fl/>/iiii.r- shown in the same picture is not far from Cairo. 
This curicms monument, showing a man's head on a lion's body, is 
nearly 2U0 feet long, and was mostly earved from a ledge. 
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and too far north to be reached by tlitt equatorial rain licit. Even 
alon^ the Atlantic c«;ist of the desert, there h no rain. The drying 
trade winds blow there almost all the year round. The winds are 
active in tlie daytime, but they generally fail after sunset 

Although hot in snnimer, the desert air, especially at night, is pmil 
whcQ the BiHi IB tut swwUi. 
The Sfiliara <lpKert i.« 



What lake ree. 
the Niger and tin 



s the ilrainage of the interior region betwtt 



Xih' ha: 




Bsdouln Camp In Uie Sabaia Di 

[Kirt of d jriviit belt uf aritl riyioiis wluis 
lijrlit tlijit tlK'V liave no ovltII.jw tu tin- swi. Tin; <h-si 
helt crussL'S Anilfia. Iran, tiiu iliilillc IJasiii ami tlif 'Ii 
rcjjidii. A widi; braiicli ol' tlii:* I)arfeii Ijirlt .''iireiHls 
lun'tliwanl ai'oiniil tlit' Aral ami Caspian seas. 

We havu sruilii'ii about llic grrat mountain kirij.i 
of tlio Himalayas. Tin- Sahara also forms a h;uii.i 
betweru uurthern and HiiuthiTu Africa. No eiiit!.-. 
horses nor slieop ar>.^ native to the lands south el Iim' 
vast liarren region, but many of tliese animals havr ui' ■. 
U'pu Uiken there. (In tlu- other h;ind. middh- and suiil.li- 
eni Afriea have many kinds of anim;ds that itva nut 
foimd noitli of the desert. .Stf /,ti;f IIU. 

We have i-ead tliat tlie Himalayas rise lietwc 
the yellow and the whito races. The Sahara li 
between the homes of the white and the bhu-k 
mces. although large numbers of the white mid 
the black iieojih' have now mingled in the border 
I;uids of the desert and in the desert itself. 



90. Sudan. 
A wido l)L*lt of conntry suiilli 
Salijira dfsort w known as .^m/ini. 
tends from the Atlantic coast to tin- 1 

What gulf is south of western Julian 
Sudan Hows into this gulf ':* 



-f the 
It ex- 

of Al.vssiii 

What lar-jc 



Sndan is wholly noitli of the equator but ii* within the 
ranjro "f the eqnut-orial rains. Tliey are heaviest, how- 
v.\Mr. \\\ the wjullwru part, and decrea.'w towards the bor- 
der of the Sahara desert. LSoutheni Sudan therefore is 
heavily forcnted, but northwapd 
the trees give place to open 
grassy jilains winch merge into 
the desert. The greater part of 
the country is fertile. 

I'lastern Sndan i» in the Nile 
Ijasiii. .Srr Ii'sttrm SS. 

Tlie greater part of central 
Smian is in tlie basin of Lake 
('ha<i. — the largest basin of in- 
terior drainage in Africa. 

The main stream wliich feeds I.aks 
I'had flows from the Runy forest coiin- 
(ry far in the southeast. Very little 
is known alHiut the region in whuh 

Lak<' ( 'had is shallow and its banks 

are low. As tin? season changes fmni 

"''"'^Sahara '" "^ ^^'''"^ ^' 'l"")'- *''<■ '"'''' vaHes greatly ill 

si/e. In the rainy summer season, it 

liL'oomes larger than Lake Su|M'ri.ir and tlien during the dry wint-r 

months shrinks to about one fonrlli its size. As the lake iH'cnmi'j 

smaller, its borders form swam])s or marshes covering iii:iiiy 

fhonsanij siuar 

Wlien Lak.^ Chad is .swollen by rains, it overflows towanls tlir 

"or river channel that is 

ly fi'om Lake Oliail le.nU 

.])orates or disajipears in tW 

ijw ki'e|i!4 the water of the hike almost fresh. 

There are many largo towns and villaj.'es 
i lie park-like district .•«>uth of Lake Chaii 
the region is ihii^kly settled. Most of tlie 
e are Negroes. 

11 advanced in many resj-ect* 
state, for they carry on an exteiisivi' 
c nianiifactnrcs. 
ti>wns near Lake Chad an; tr.i<le centers 
meet. The ivory tusks of ele- 
Imnts fui'ni a leading article of export. Caim-l-' 
anil horses in large nnml»er.s are reai-ed for mar- 
ket, tlrain and cotton are important products. 
The so-called A'..»;/ ,»o,„it'ihi!t arc chiefly tin- soulliern 
viirn plateau tliat ri.tes in liniad terrai'cii 
if the gulf of (iuinea and siire;iils fur 
inlaml slope of this old ]dateau is in 

sin is thought to be about three fourths as 

if the Mississijipi. The Niger river rise.'* 

'trict near llu- southwest end of the old 

.Vfter making a great Iitnd northwai-d. 




THE KONGO BASIN. 




v(l luiks in 

''till! Saliiira ilosort. 

Ui(! river tiiriia southward 

:nid enters tlie sea through 

tlie largest delta in Africa. 

The greater part of this delta 
is covered wit!i forests and 
coarse grass. Small steamers 
from the sea can go a few 
liim.Irv.l miles up the Nigor, 
before their progress is stopped by rapids j but the steamers can 
ascend the Benue branch to a point about COO miles from tlie 
river moutli. No other river in tropical Af^it^a is navigable for so 
great a distance inland from the sea. 

Timbuktu, on the Niger, was once an important center of the 
caravan trade, but it is now far surpassed by towns farther cast, 
such as Kuka and Kaiio which together have a population of about 
100,000. See Africa in the SujipUtmnt. Each year many camels 
cross the desert, carrying ivory, ostrich feathers and gold dust from 
the basin of the Niger. Tlie caravans return southward with cloth, 
trinkets and salt. 

The coastal regions .south and southwest of the Nigor 
basin are reached by the equatorial rain, and most parts 
of them are forested. White people from Europe have 
many trading stations along this coast. The products are 
like those of the Niger basin. 

The western portion of Sudan, like nearly all other 
portions, is thickly settled. Most of the people are 
Negroes, but many others belong to a very dark branch 
of the white race, known as Ilamites. 

The Kamerun mountains near the head of the gulf of Guinea 
consist of one large volcanic peak ami many small ones. 

91. The Kongo Basin. 

The Kongo basin occupies the greater part of middle 
Africa and lies west and southwest of the upper Nile 
basin. Almost all the Kongo basin is a plateau with a 
general slope westward. The average height of the 
region is about half a mile above sea level. 

The Kongo basin is mainly in the southern portion of 
the equatorial rain belt and parts are heavily wooded. This 



b:isiii is tiiuii-ht to i 
second largest in thi; world. 

The Kongo, like the 
Nile, rises in the lake 

region of middle Africa. One branch of the Kongo is the 
outlet of Lake Tanganyika, Other branches flow from 
smaller lakes farther south. 

In dry seasons the overflow from Lake Tanganyika 
ceases, and the channel of the outlet is overgrown with 
reeds. The lake water is therefore slightly brackish. 

East of the lake region rise two volcanic peaks, the highest 
mountains in Africa. They are named Kenia and Kilinia-Njaro. 
The former is about as high as Mt. St. FJlias. Tlie summit of 
Kilima-Njaro is a little higher tlian that of Mt. Logan. 

There are rapids and falls in the Kongo river at the place 
where it cuts its valley down from the plateau to the low and nar- 
row coastal plain. Theae falls prevent vessels going far. inland 
from the sea. Above the falls, the river is at all times wide, and 
during the rainy seasons it often spreads for miles from bank to bank. 

Small steamers have been carried overland past the falls and 
now navigate the upper river. There they find an open water way ' 
for thousands of miles along the trunk stream and its branches. 

TJu' Kongo pours more wafer into the sea than any other river 
in Africa. For several miles out from the mouth, the fresh water 
of the great stream scarcely mingles with the salt water of the 
ocean. This large flow from the river shows how heavy the rainfall 
in the Kongo basin must be. 

The vegetation of the Kongo basin is very luxuriant, 
Among the useful food plants are the cassava, the yam, 
the plantain, corn and sugar cane. Palm oil and cotton 
are other important products. 

Palm oil comes from the seeds of certain kinds of palm trees. 
The seeds are crushed and then boiled or melted down, and are 
thus made to yield a valuable oil. 

The yam is a large fleshy rootstock resembling the sweet potato. 
In nearly all hot jiarts of the world, yanis are a common article of 
food. 

Plantains and bananas are almost alike, but the pulp of the 
latter is the more delicate. 

What have you read about cassava ? See lesson 61. 

The basin of the Kongo is the home of many large and 
fierce animals. Among these are the chimpanzee, the 
crocodile and the rhinoceros. Every year thousands of 
elephants are killed there for their tusks. 
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SOUTHERN AFRICA. 



The natives of the Kongo baain belong to the black race. 
Their number runs far into the millions. They live mostly 
in small towns and villages. Many of the huts of these 
black peuplti ^"w^ are ^ iiiadt' of p;rass, wuvi! 
into mats and 




WIiiL(i pui.i(jli; Lave ewLaljIisiied uniny 
trading stations along the coast and on 
the upper Kongo and its tributaries. 
These traders purchase ivory, palm ui 
and utiier products. 

The two great forested river basins of tlie 
torrid zone differ widely in many respects. The 
Amazon basin slojies to the east ; the Kongo, to tl 
west. The one is mainly a lowland ; the other, !i 
plateau. The former has twenty-five thousand miles ol 
stTcams navigable from the sea ; the lattei 
ninety miles. The Amazon basin is sparsely peojiled by 
scattered tribes of Indians; the Kongo basin supports tens 
millions of Negroes. 

In what respects do these basins resemble each other? 

92. Southern Africa. 

In the Zambezi basin are found tlie same changes from 
forest to grass land and then to desert, as in Siidan. The 
forests of the Zambezi basin are den.sest in the nortliern 
part, where the equatorial rains fall in summer. The 
southern part of tlie basin reaches the Kalahari desert. 

Tlie Zambezi is the largest African river flowing into 
the Indian ocean. This stream is thought to drain an 
area equal to about two thirds that of the Mississippi 
basin. 

Locate the Victoria fulls. These falls mark the place wliere the 
river leaves the great inland plateau. At the falls the Zambezi 
river is a mile wide. The water plunges into a chasm about 400 feet 
deep, and then runs out through a narrow zigzag gorge. 

The Zambezi has built a large delta. The distributaries which 
cross it are generally barred with sand, but vessels that can float 
over the bars may ascenil for about three hundred miles. 

The natives of the Zambezi basin are savages of the 
black race. They raise grain and have herds of cattle. 

The Kalahari desert is in the path of the trade winds from over 
the Indian ocean, but those winds lose most of their moisture on 



the seaward slopes of the eastern mountains. Very little rain falls 
on the inland desert plains. 

Bauds of small people called Bushmen live in the Kalahari desert 
wherever there are tufts of grass upon which antelojves may feed. 
The Hushmen have no gardens but live by Imnting tlie antelopes. 
Tliese small savages belong to the Negro race. 

The main sources of the Orange river system are 
in the eastern coast ranges of southern Africa. The 
greater part of the Orange basin is very dry. 
Even the main river is too shallow for steamers, 
and many of the branches flow 
only during the wet season. 
is good pasturage in tlie 
eastern part of the basin, 
ijut the middle and western 
parts are little mure 
than a desert. 
The southern part of 
Africa, including nearly 
all the region south of the 
iiige river and a small area 
irdi of that river, is known 
as Cajje Colony. It Is crossed 
fruin east to west by a 
rugged plateau that form.' 
the southern end of the 
great African highland. 
The seaward slopes of this platcan, 
like those of the Atlas highland, havr 
winter rainfall and summer drcutli. 
During the wet months, when the wes- 
tcrly winds prevail, the short streiuns 
swell to torrents, but in tlie dry season 
thi'v dniiidle away. 

A\'he;it and other kinds of grain 

are raised on the seaward slopes 

of Cape Colony, and many cattle, 

sheep and ostriches are reaifcJ 

tliere. Wool, ostrich feathers and 

hides are valuable exports. 

The richest diamond mines in the world are at Kim- 

Ijerley. The value of the diamonds is greater than that 

of all the other exiKirts of Cape Colony. 

The native people of this country belong to the Negro 
race, but white people from the British Isles control the 
land and form about one fourth of the population. Cape 
Town is the chief port in southern Africa. 

Hear Cape Town rises a huge flat-topped rock called Table mouii- 
tain. Southward from tliis rocky niUKS extends a small jteninsula 
ending in tht- well-known cape of Good Hope. 

Madagascar, the largest island off the coast of Africa, 
is about two and one half times as large as Great Britain. 
Its coastal region is mostly low and unhcalthful, but the 
interior consists largely of grassy or wooded plateaus. 

The leading exports are hides and India rubber. 
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PACIFIC ISLANDS. 



are still active, but others are extinct. Coral reefs, called 
barrier reefs, surround most of the lofty islands. 

Tliere are about 300 islands in the Fiji group, but (nily two of 
these TCK of Mr 
size. The most 
important is Viti- 
Levu. These Is- 
lands are cliiedy 
of volcanic origin. 
They are rugged 
and mountain uus. 

Before white 
men settled oil 
some of the islamls, 
the Fijiana were 
cannibals, as were 
also many other 
groups of I'acific, or 
Sea," islanders. The 
of eating human flesh has not 
wholly disitppeared from all 
the islands. 

The Fijians have strong and 
well-built bodies, aa aliois-ii ir 
the picture on page 97. Aa a 
race, they are fierce and warlike. 

Sontheaat of the Fiji group are the l-'ri'-m/Zii is/ 
which Tonga is tlie largest. Since white people first 
these islands to teach the natives, most of them have learned to read. 

The Samoa uiliii^dii are northeast of the Fiji group. A/Ait is the 
The Samoans are very skillful in using 
for this reason their islands are often 
called the Navigaior's islands. 

Northeastward from Papua are several 
groups of islands which together take the 
e of Micronesia, meaning smnll islands. 
hpsp RFOupw, the Ladi 



They carry provisions, but depend on rain for drink. PerliajfS 
the lonely islands far out in the Pacific were in many instance's 
first peopled by castaways who while out in their boats were 
driven from their homes Iiy winds and ocean currents. 



chief tow 





mostly of volcaiiivi origin; but 
the Caroline, Marshall and Gil- 
bert islands are chiefly the work of coral polyps. 
The savages who dwell in these islands may 
be grouped with the people of the brown race ; 
' but in language and customs, the Micronesians differ 
from the natives of the large island.'* of the Kast Indies. 

The natives of the Marshall islands are very skillful in sailing 
canoes. These islanders often take voyages lasting several months. 



Tlu' Hawaiian islands arc 
near tlie tropic of Cancer about 
2000 miles southwestward 
from San, Francisco. Tlie.^e 
islands were built up by vol- 
canic action, from the dct 
bottom of the middle Pacific. 
Tliej form the most un])or- 
tant group among the maiiv 
i.slands which rise far oul 
in that ocean. 

The natives of the Ha- 
waiian islands belong to tlio 
iiruwn race. Many people of tli 
white and the yellow races aLso 1 
settled there. The white people liave lately taken eliarge 
of the affairs of tiie islands, overthrowing the power of 
the native queen. 

The lowlands of the islands are fertile. Among the 
products are sugar cane and rice. Nearly all the Hawaiian 
foreign trade is with the United States. In exchange for 
sugar, onr country sends provisions and clothing. 

Hawaii is the largest of the group of eight islands. 
Honolulu, the chief city, is on the island of Oahii. Tliia 
city is reached by steamships from San Francisco. 

The Kilauea crater, in the Hawaiian islands, is not very high, 
but Jt is tbo larg-ftst active crater knowTi, The floor of this iT.iter 
is a lake of hot lava which at times rises above the rim and runs 
off in great streams. The Manna Loa crater, near that of Kilauea, 
pours forth more lava than any other volcano yet found. 
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THE NEaBO OR BLACK RACE. 



97. The Negro or Black Race. 



In what part of Africa do people of the black race live? See 
map on putje 102. Wliat large river basins are in this region ? What 
desert is on the north? What oceans are on the east and ^vest? 



■ The natives of middle and southern 
Africa vary in color from black to 
brown. Most of them have broad fl;it 
noses, thick lips and black frizzly hair- 
The trne Negroes are found in nearly 
all parts of Sudan, but the people in 
the tribes southward from Sudan to 
the cape of Good Hope al.so Ijl'Ioiilt 
to the Negro race. Sr^ 



The black natives of Australia are classed with the Negro 
race. Their color is dusky brown, and their hair is curly. 



The number of Australians i 

of white people who now 



small, compared with the number 
in that continent. There are only 







Nepo ChlldioD Bl Ihn Pirlo Eipogillon 

Most of the triln'S living .suiitli ..1 
Sudan form a large branch of tli- 
black race, known iis the Bantn 
people. Their language does not 
reseml>l(; that of tiie Negroes of 
Sudan, but no otlier marked differ- 
ence has yet been discovered 

The Kafhrs of southern Africa belong to the Bantu 
branch of the Nestro race One of the pictures on this 
page shows a common form of KafRr hut. 

The Negroes in some pirts of Africa build lioui^eR, 
weave coarse cloth, and mike spears, bows and shields. 
Many of the black people raise cattle, and plant grain. 
If the long rivers of Afiica were o[>en to ships from the 
sea, the aavages might more easily learn how the wliite 
man dresses, prepares food, tills the soil, uses books, 
and defends himself. 

Millions of black people have been taken from thoir 
homes in Africa and sold as slaves, but tht slave trade ha.'i 

now been almost stopped. The climate of their native The number of people 

land fitted the Negroes to work in the low and hot regions in the black race is 

of the earth. Many of the people of Brazil, the West about 150,000,000, — one 

Indies and the Southern plains of our own country are tentli of the people on 

fitie descendants of African slaves. t\u: c&rih. 



about thirty thousand in all the tribes. These are thinly scatteted ' 
n round the continent, chiefly within about two hundred miles of tbe 
i-oast. The Australians are savages of very low grade. They weai 
l.'Vit little clothing, and tattoo the skin. 

One of the native weapons is the boomerang. This is a curved 
stick whicli may !>e thmwn in such a way that it will return to bVe 
thrower. Wooden spears and stone hatchets also are used. 

The savages of Papua, or 
New Guinea, belong to tlie 
lack race. 

We know very little about tl»c 

'apuans. They paint thft ir 

ilies and f,'o alwut almost nake«i 

Tlie tribes of the inn^' 

p I ])iirt of the island a.*"® 

.aid to be very fierce. 




THE MALAY OH BiiOWN RACE. 
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THB CAUCASIAN OR WHITE RACE. 



101. The Oauoasian or White Race. 



Wtiat race lives in Africa north of the desert of Sahara ? What 
nice occupies the greater part of Europe ? 

Between what races do the Himalaya mountains rise? 

Where have white people settled in Nortli America ;* In South 
America? In Africa? In Australia? 

The home of the white race in the Old World Hew iif- 
tween tlie lands of the black and the yellow races. 
It reaches from the desert of Sahara to the Arctic 
shore, and includes also the part of Asia lying 
south and west of Tibet. It is thought by many 
persons that ages ago there 
lived in central Asia a race 
of people now called 
Arj/atis. Large hands of 
these people roamed about 
in search of new homes. 

Many of the Aryans. 
with droves of cattle, went 
into India. 



Many tribes of Aryans fought their way across the 
plains of Low Europe. These have grown into the lead- 
ing nations of the world. They include nearly all the 
people living on the north of the 
Alpine system, and mo.'st of the I 
white people in tlie United States. 





Canada, !<uuthenL^ 
Africa and Aiin-- 
tralia. The people 
in the peninsula 
^'-"''-\' of Arabia and in the countries on the north of the 

Sahara desert., as well as in parts of the de^sert 
itself, are very dark, but most of them belong to the white raee. 
though nut to the Aryan branch. These are called Semites. 

The Semites gave us our alphabet and system of Arabic figureji. Tl* 
Jewish people belong to tJie Semitic branch, but they are now scattei« 

throughout the lea<liHg countries of the world. 

Many of the tribes in the Sahara desert and along its easte^sO 
and southern borders form a still darker branch of the wIl- ^t 
race, called Jlcvitites. 

The Hamitfs differ from the blaok raee iu having thiu lips, narrow no ^ 
and straight or t'lirly hair. There are many Hamites in Sudan. They h^^ 
foi' ages mingled with the Negroes of that land, and the races h^* 
Iteeoiue greatly mixed. 

The white race outnnmbers even the yellt^ 
race. These two great races together inclu^ 
about one seventh of the people in t^ 
world. There a^ 
Tiearly 700.0fH»: 
Otto jiL-opIe in t|-»« 
(.'aufasian race. 



The d..M'vndants 

of this branch of the 

Aryans are now 
called HindiLS. Their country is one uf 
the moat thickly settled in the world. 
Other bands drove their herds west- 
ward, and settled in the grazuig lands of Persia. See the 
map of Asia. After many years, one branch of these people 
muveil along the nurtliern shore uf the Mediterranean sea, Tin.' tribe 
have grown to important nations in such countriea as Greece, Italy and Spain. 
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ItEVIEW Of THK KA(!KS. 



The Christian nationi^, except Russia, are eitlier limited 
iiionarchie.s or repiihlics. Russia and Turkey ' are alisnltite 
mouarehies. France and Switzerland are republics.^ The 
otlicr nations of Eiiropo are limited nionarehies. 

The nations in Euro[>e have luid claim to nearly all 
Africa, as well as tu some other lamia. Grpat Britain j 

Canada, Anstralia, Imlia, _ 

lialize,' and part of Gut- 
ana. Greenland ami Ice- 
land belong to Denmark. 
Cuba is a ]iossession of 
Spain. Tlie nations in 
Kurope govern several 
other islands olT tlie coast 
of America. 

All the countries in 
Aanericaare repuhlicss, 
except tho.se named 
above as possessions 
of nations in Europe. 
Our own republic has 
served as a model for 
the other American 
repuldirs.^ 



Wliat IxiuiidR thf land of th< 

ic Ilaiitn trilM'H? The. KatKrs 
\VlH'r.-d..thf Papuans liv.-? 



I the north ? Where a 



[ti what part of Australia are hlack 
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Review of the Races, 

What riUU'R are separated hy thf I'ai'ilii 
wean? By the Atlantic (leean? By thi 
Indian ocean ? By the desert of Sahara ? |t*^?vtr. 
By the Himalaya monntaiiis ? *"" 

' Turkey in iindi^r thi' riilii nf .Midiommeilnnii. but most of the i^ojile 
thnt country are ChriHti;ini<. Jnjijin i:< now a hinitecl iiioiiiirchy. 

" (San Marhio and AiidorriL are Htiirt-ely more than small tities. > 
ini,f» rs <„,'/ so. t A colony iii Central America. 

* I'oi- fiMry aoenuLil of our ({ovuriiiiu'nt, kw Ii'hsou I'il, 



wf-lUof Baku, 
Tf iiiple " is a li 



'I'ull what raee or races are found in eiwh *:'■ 
basins: Amazon. Kongo, Mississipj;*'- 
le, Ganges, Iicna, NigPr, La Plata, Ma<'ken!'.i e^. 
. Lawrence, Volga, Yang-tse, Amur. 
What ^wople live on the highest plateau? In 
largest river valley? On the greatest desert f 
the coldest 1; 

What races live along the shores of the I'acitii 
■au ? Of the Indian ocean ? 
To which race or races do the people in eaiili 
these lands belong;? — China, Britisli Isles, 
lazil, Arabia, Germany, United States, India, 
[I'l'idaiul, Borneo, Russia, Japan, Kongo State, 
;yiit, Peru, l^texico, Sudan, Java, Australia. 

!'i(.'Ti.'[(KS. ^ Tlie " Mosqiio of St. Sophia" is n 
hip ill Con,itantiiinple. Tli.> 
'■ Fire Tyjiiplu " is suiipliwi with gas from the naphtha 
l>ort on thi.- AVfst foast of Ihu Casjiian sea. The '• K.n-k 
le s|H.rinii'ii iif thit Hindu temples in India. Pagodas arc 
hi'jist Asia. Paul IIrvifrL''» Kigiial lanterns were hunj; in 
■■ ( )ld N'urth L'hurcli." The loweat picture in the gmup is 



the Iwiiutiful Trinity Church, BiiKkin. 



PLANTS OF THE HOT BKLT. 



107. Plants of the Hot Belt. Among the chief articles of food of people in the hot 

What lauds are ii.nluded in this belt? See map on page la. belt are bananas. plant:iins and breadfruit. Bananas and 

Wliat are the seasons in this belt ? When do the rainy seasons plantains are very inuch alike, — the latter being slightly 



come ? tv'e page ii4- 

The torrid belt is often called the hdt of palm 
so many palm trees thrive hi 
it. Among tliese is the use- 
ful cocoa palm. 

From the wood of its trunk" 
many useful articlepi 
are made. The f\-\ 
bera of tlie leaves ^ 
are woven into i 
ropes, cloth, 
mats and | 
baskets. 



thee 



, because 
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lireadfruit grows to about the size of a child's head. The fruit 
oftoii baked, and Bometimes it is 
rouDil to flour after being Itaked. On 
-^1^ ^ many islands in the Pacific 



t« 



m. 






as and breadfruit are ^ 
almost the only fowl J:^^ 
nf the natives. 



The East I 
' dies and mar*, 
other pal — i 

of Uie li«: 



r tuod. 



Ii.'ll ; 



spice.-^. 
in; found * 



Til 

till-' sweet-srenlci 
kiTiifls (if iiiitnii'g, 
tin- bitinL^lluwiMlMirls 
uf thi' dov,i, llic Ira- 
grant bark uf tiif cin- 
iKiniun, the hut ruut- 
stock of the ginger, and the 
stinging dried berries nf the 
pepper. 

This belt supplies tin 
world with (.'oft'fL'. Aniuni: 
the otlier ehief pro- 
duets are eottoii, 
sugar cane, riee 
and the oiJium 
poppy. 
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there. 
Among 

the trees 
of the hot 
belt yielding 
valuable wood 
are ebony, rose- 
wood and ma- 
hogany. 

Another useful product of 
the hot belt Is bamboo. This 
ia a vary stivug conr^u grass-like " 

plant, growing to the height of .sixty or seventy feet. 

In India, China and tlie Eiist Indies entire huts with tbi-ir fur- 
niture are mails of bamboo. Its seeds and tender shoots are served 
as food, on dishes cut from its tough joints. Other parts of this 
plant are used in making bsiskets, paper, rojies, boats, cloth and 
weapons. 




The vege — "^^ 
\ tition of thcsr^^*^ 

Iji'lt .<ur ■'^- 



lU'lj ;ind density 
tliat of any other 
In places the 
trees grow in dense 
masses, with long vines 
>'ing networks among the 
braurlies. Many orchids of rich 
cohjr and l>eautiful shape grow 
in the forests. There are also tree ferns, huge lilies and count- 
less other plants which we can see only in hothouses. 

The thick foliage shuts out the drying sunshine from the lands 
in many jiarts of the hot belt. The rainfall being heavy, these 
lanils iM'Conio very wet and therefore unhealthful for white 

i,«.pk.. 



PLANTS OF TUE VIHJL ItELTS. 



109. PlaatB ot the Oool Belta. 

What hintls ;i 

Wliat large river basins ;ire wlmlly nr 
cool belt? What highlands in tht.- OlU \V 
tile south ? 

What are the seasons in the (;in)l belt ',' 

The cool belts arc often callod tin' Mts nf 
Indian corn, wheat, rje. oats iind IhhIl-j iir^ r; 
nearly all parts of these belts. 

Among the leading nations. wlic;i1 is tlii' gt 
widely used for food. The cmps tliat sii|i|ily tin 
of the world are raised chieliy in tlie juairiL's , 
plains of the cool belts. 

Com is another valuable grain. It was iviisi-d 
by the Indians long before tliL- whitf mini v.uiw 
to this country. Corn is a 
wide-spread over the cool 
Iwlts and the lands still 
nearer the equator. This 
grain is better 
suited to the 
prairies having 
hot summers, 
than to the 
British Isle.s 
with their mild 
weather last- 



LitiQQ uluth iLiut thtcad an made [lom. tUe itilky 
fil>frs tliat form an inner bark ruunil tlie 
stalk of flax. Linseed oil i^ 
from flaxawd. This nil is larfjcly 
listed in paints. 

Hemp is used in making rojics 
and coarse clotli. 




cool belts. 



liflllr 
b,:lls. 

Barley is jier- 
liaps the most 
wide-spread of 
grains, It gn)Ws 
upon the Arctic 
sliore of Norway and in 
the valley of the upper Nile. 
not far from the equator. 

Flax and hemp thrive in the 
Next to cotton, flax is the most 



It til.- list 

Oivbar 
arls nf il 



evergreens, 
thrive in llw 
colder parts ^»1 
these belts, 
both on plains ai"\ 
highlands. Trc?»'^ 
of thiskindabou J"' 
also on the qcz»" 
mountain sides 
tlie wann iind the hot belts. 



The pine, spruce, fir, hemlock and cedar sm. 
ply the most useful soft-wood timber. 'l~" 
j^ant trees of California belong in tliis groop. 
The eone-liearers are of great value. Tli -^'J 
are vL'ry wide-spreail ; their wood is light and strnnj 
they yielil tar, pitch, rosin and turpentine. Try to fi» 
■les of these product!*. 

Is. Imiv and vegetables thrive in mar::: 

I.L 



valuable of the fiber plants. 



Vcm'tidiles are not generally raised on such a large s<-ale ^^ 
the grains, yet the scattered vegetable crops, taken as a whol — 
yield largo returns. 

The raising of vegetables for market is called markft gnrdem^ 
ing. The best locations for market gai'dens are near large eitifc--* 
where the fresh produce meets with ready sale. Try to find on: ' 
wliere tlie vegetables used in your home are raised.. 

Hay ia a very valuable crop in regions where many horses an -* 
cattle are raised, and where there are long periods of cold v - 
drouth. 

Apples, iiears, jieaclies and grapes are wide-spread over thes -* 
belU. 



If 
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ASIMALS.-THHIU HABITS AND I'SfiS. 



Every kind of creature lias 
suits its native home. 



tilt! kind of covt-riiig that Tliey may he swift am! strmif;. hut tliey cannot live in 
regions that do nut supply thi-ir food. 



Whales that live in polar seas have thick layers of fiit, < 
to keep the icy water from chilling thoir 



Si-ais ari' covered 
with warm fur, roli- 
ins with light 
feathers, alpacas 
witli L irlv 



The warm parts of the (tlil \Vorlil are the home of the elepliaiit 
and the gtrall'e. What proveuU thi'si; animals from reaching South 
America ? Wliy cannot ciittlr cnws wide deserts ? 

Many animals have heen taken hy man to new homes. 

Cattle, sheep, hogs anil horses have been shipped from Eurojie 

the ocean, and now thrive in many parts of America. Cmint- 

a bird.'* have been carried to places far from their native haunts. 

Most animals liave a much wider range than plants. 

Tlie former arc always free to move from placi; - 

to place a^-r 

' rXZir' ^^^^ season - 

^;5^#T»'f &-..^ change or :^=»^ 

^ J- "^ " '■ "i "''^^ "^^ periods tLj^ 

-^ "_.,.,- ^ (rfs* -"'" drouth con — 

on. The clii-^™ 

barri( 

their 




Animals make their homes In or near the 
places that supply their food. 

MotJis of many kinds lay eggs on the leaves which w 
form the food of t!ie larvae when the eggs hatch. Spiders 
weave webs in places where flies and other insects flit about. 

Many birds build their nests in fruit trees. Most woodpeckers 
make their homes in decaying trees where there are generally many 
insects. Frogs lay eggs in ponds where their tadpoles can feed. 

Among wild animals there is always a struggle inr food 
and for life. 

Tigers pounce upon deer and cattle ; many bird.'* feed on 
and insects ; owls destroy field mice ; polar bears catch seah 
fi.Hh. Each creature may be the prey of some other. 

Every animal has some means of defense or escape. 

The chamois leaps from crag to crag ; the rattlesnake strikes 
with poison fangs; tlie deer runs swiftly; the frog dives into 
water ; the ostrich kicks and runs. 

Nearly all animals have power to move ahcnit and seek 
new homes. There arc places that animals cannot cross. 



having .some groups of animals that -*^ 
tliii.sc of th(! (itlicr realm.-*. Many kinds of ^ 
animal.'* in each realm are also found in other reahn.s. for 
some can cross places that are barriers to others. 



KORTH^Bir RSALU. 





114. Northern Realm. 

The Northern realm embraces all tlie lands extendinj^ nnrtli- 
ward from the plateau of Mexico, from the desert of Sahara and 
from tlie Himalaya moiintaina. 

All of North America, except its southern part, is within tliis realm. 
What large river basiua of this continent iktes the reiilm iticlude? 

Name five river basins of Asia that are in thp Northern realm. What part 
of Asia is not in this realm ? 

What continent is wholly in the Northern realm? Which part of Africa 
is in this realm ? 

Bear-s are found in many parts of the Northern realm. Of the.'ie 
the grizzly bear of the Rocky moimtains is the strongest and 
fiercest. Black bears prowl in the forest regions of North America, 
both in the east and in the west. The fur of this s]>ecieH is soft 
and of a glossy black color. It is often nia*le into robes. Brown 
bears are found in the Old World, from Japan to Spain. 

Largest of all is tlie polar or white bear of the Arctic regions. 
It feeds chiefly on seals and fish. In pursuit of these the polar 
bear often dives into the icy water and swims long distance^. This 
creature is never found far from the sea in which its food lives. 

Among the animals which make their home in the highlands 
of this realm arc the bighorn, or Rocky mountain sheep, the 
chamois and the ibex of the Alps, the Kashmir goat and tlie yak 
of Tibet. 

The yak is of great service to the people of Tibet. It carries heavy 
burdens, and sujiplies milk, meat and warm skins. Wild yaks tire at a grvat 
lieight. They have l>een seen nearly fcmr miles alKJve the level of the sea. 

The prairies, steppes and high plains of this realm 
support millions of cattle, sheep and horses. These 
animals are not native to any part of America, 

I^arge herds of bisons, often 
called buiTaloes, at one time 
grazeil on the [dains east of the 
Ilueky mountains. Many thou~ 
sand liave been killed, and only 
a few small herds are known 
to exist. One of these herds 
is in Yellowstone park and is 
there jirotectcd by law from 
hunti-rs. The turkey is native 
U} America and is now one ol 
the most valuable of fowl. 



'cr^e^- 



The walrus is a large animal of the seal iaiiiily. and li\'es aluug the Air 
coasts. The walrus has strong ivory tusks that it uses to defend itself ami 
dig sbellfish from the bottoms of bays. It is killed for its oil, ivory, hide and 
coarse flesh. Seals feed chiefly on fish that they catch with tlieir sliarp claws. 
TKey swim with great speed but are clumsy on the land. Some seals are valued 
for their fine fur. Many of these are killed on the Vribilot islands in Bering sea. 
Seals form a large part of the food of the Eskimos. Among the sea fowl which visit the 
Arctic shores in summer, to feed and to hatch their young, are eider ducks, geese and auks. 
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115. African Realm. 

The African realm includes the peninsula uf Arabia and all Africa 
except tiie region north of the Sahara desert. 

This realm is 'the home of many man-like apes. Among these the fierce 
gorilla holds first place for size and strength. This sjjeciew of ape is found 
near the west coast of Africa, not far from tlie equator. 

The gorilla feeds mostly on tlie fruit of palni and banana plants. For a nest it weaves 
vines into rude hammocks or mats among thick branches. This strong beast is not fotuid 
in any other part of the earth. 

The chimpanzee lives in about the same region as the gorilhi and also f;ir 
inland near the upper Nile. Many other apes and monkeys are found in 
nearly all part.s of Africa. 

The vast barren tracts in this realm are the home of the camel. 

The camel has a wide sole under the toes of each foot to prevent it from sinking 
into the soft sand. The nostrils can be closed at will, and veils of hair hang over the 
eyes to keep out the Iiot stinging sand which often blows over the desert. 

The camels of the African realm have single humps on their t)acks. The camels of 
the desert region in central Asia have double humps. 

Before the camel starts on a long journey, its master sees that the hump or humps 
are very large. These odd swellings are masses of fat. When tlie beast has gone fin- :i 
long time without food, this fat nourishes the body. 

For three or four days at a time, the camel will bear a heavy load across heati-i 
deserts, without drinking. The body is supplied with water from pouches, or water-cells, 
on the walls of the first stomach. 

Camel's milk and flesh are used for fofid. The Inuf; hair that gi-ows on the hump, 
neck and legs of the camel is made into cloth. 

One species of elephant is found in Africa. Each year thoii.sands of these 
beasts arc killed for their ivory tusks. 

The lion and the leopard live in many parts of this realm. They prowl 
about the places in which they can pounce upon deer and other animals. Among the huge creatures that abound 
in this realm are the thick-skinned rhinoceros with homed nose, the tall girafie with long neck, the giant ostrich with 
fine plumes and the dreaded crocodile with scaly armor. 

The tsetse fly is about as large ae the house fly and has almost the same colors as the honey bee. The home of Uiis insect is in 
parts of central and south Africa. The sting of the tsetse fly is fatal to cattle, horses and dogs, bnt harmless to man. 
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AUSTRALIAN REALM. 



the ostrich and the 



117. Auatralian Realm. 

The Australian realm includes Australia, Papua, New Zealand and many groups of small islands in the Pacific o 

Most of the animals in this realm differ widely from those in other parts of the world. Many have pouch< 
carrying their helpless young. These pouches are made by folds in the skin on the under side of the body'. 

The name kangaroo is given to several species of pouched animals. Some of these are about the size of 
Others are as large as men. Large kangaroos are hunted for their skins, from which fine soft leather is made. '. 
animals travel very swiftly, by making long leaps. 

Tlie emu is relateil to the ostrich. Tlie plumage of tlie emu is long and hair-like, 
but there are only the rudiments of wings. This bird cannot fly, but it runs with 
great speed. The emu is hunted for the oil in its skin. 

The apteryx of New Zealand belongs to the same order of birds as the 
rhea. The duck molo (omithorynchits) of Australia lays eggs and sits on them, 
but it is not a bird. The duck mole has soft brown fur and may often be 
seen in ponds and streams. It feeds mostly on insects and worms that live 
in the water. 

The echidna is covered with sharp spines. It feeds on ants and other 
insects. This animal has no teeth, but from a long snout it runs out a sticky 
tongue to seize its food. The echidna lays eggs but does not sit on them. 
The eggs are hatched in its warm pouch, and there the little animals also 
remain till they grow strong. 

The Australian realm abounds in black swans, lyre birds, parrots, 
brush turkej's, pigeons, ducks, geese and other kinds of birds. 

Sheep and cattle are not native to Australia, but are now 
counted there in millions. 

' The chief grazUig regions are near the eastern ranges of the 
continent. 

Other Products of the Sea. 

Pearls come from some kinds of shellfish. 
finest are taken from pearl oysters. These 
are found not far from the shores of nearly 
all tropical seas. 

Sponges are torn from rocks on the 
bottom of the sea at depths that vary from 
a few feet to several himdred. The sponges 
of commerce come largely from the Mediter- 
ranean and Red seas, and from the Bahama 
islands off the coast of Florida. Most of the 
fish which are u.^ed for food are caught near 
the shores of the sea or in rivers and lakes. 

Great turtles live 
withm or near the 
tropics and form a 
large part of the 
food supply on many 
tropical islands. 
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HIGHWAYS OF TRADE. — WATER ROUTES. 



Lakes and inland seas that lead in 
the direction of trade centers are often 
of greater service thwi rivera. 

The water way along the Great Lakes is 
of more importance than any other lake or 
river route in the world. The rapid growth 
of trade along this route is due to many 
oaiises, among which are the following r Tho 
grainfields, pastures, coal fields, oil wells, 
iron mines and large manufacturing cities of 
our country are chiefly in tlie northern half ; 
the foreign trade of this region is carried on 
with countries of Europe; the goods pass tlirmigh 
Xew York, Boston and otlier large Atlantic ports. 

In this immense east-and-west tra^le, the ^lissiasippi 
system is of little use, because it leads southward to tlie 
gulf of Mexico; but the Great Lakes extend far eastward 
from the very heart of the producing regions, and there is 
consequently more shipping on these lakes than goes to and from 
any seaport in the world. Lines of steamers connect all the large 
lake ports, — for example, Chicago witli Milwaukee, Detroit, 
Buffalo and other cities ; Detroit with Cleveland ; Buffalo witli 
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6BEAT 0CEA5 BOOTES 

or COMMERCE ^ 



forests, mini's or manufacturing cente 
the ex])orts must bB taken to the bI 
points, and the ini[)Orts must be diat 
from tliose points. 

Many large seaports, S' 
London, New York, Lii 
Moston and San Francisco, 
deep harbors foriiied 
_^ slight drowning of ri" 

leys. The ^rbors are i 
uses some distance 
at the head 
drowned part 
valleys. Tida 
rents flowing 
out of the rive: 
vessels to enb 
clear from the ] 
Thus, Lont 
seventy miles fi 
mouth of the I 
— 70 miles inland towards the farms and workshops of buf 
land. Montreal is about IHOO miles up the drowned va 
the St. Lawrence. Philadelphia and Ba 
are near the heads of two bays in slightly-d 
valleys. The nearer a steamer can go to the 
which supply or receive freight, — the ne 
the producer or the consumer, — the cbea] 
rates of transportation are. 

The largest seaports of our country an 
the northeast coast. They have grown up 
they can most easily carry on trade bot 
Europe and with the principal producing 
of the United States. About one half the 
trade of our nation passes through the grc 
of New York.' Boston ranks second to Hia 
Philadelphia and Baltimore also have i 
foreign and coastwise trade. 

The larger 
map on this 
page shows the 
principal routes 



Dnluth. Small vessels from the Great Lakes can reach the ocean . „ , . , j ^ 

, , . - .1. o. T J tv V 4.>. u ..» followed by steamers, and to a 

also, by going down the St. Lawrence nver and through the short __^ . / ^ , .,- , 

, f. , , , . ■.. . J ■ ^L. certain extent by sailing vessels, 

canals which have been built past rapids in this nver. _, , ^ , ,. - .. I . 

'^ '^ The dotted lines indicate routes 

The oceans form the main highway of trade between followed by foreign vessels. The 

distant nations. The sea spreads in one vast body around solid lines show the principal 

the continents, so that a ship can sail from any one of 

the oceans 



to all 
others. 



routes of steamers owned in the 
United States. 

Name six foreign ports that 
can he reached by American 
lines of steamers. 

England, with her ex- 
tensive manufactures and 
her numerous colonies, has 
grown to be the center of 
the world's ocean commerce 

' The port or cuntoms dhitrict of 
New York embraces the city of New 
from gales and storm waves The largest ports grow where they York.together with Brooklyn, Jeraey 
can most easily handle exports and imports Such cities ate built city and adjacent places on New 
as near as possible to the producing regions — vbetbet forms, York bay. 
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TIME BELTS ASD DATE LINE. 



Ocean cables, or lines of telegraph under the sea, are a valuable 
aid to commerce. When a steamer sails with freight for a foreign 
port, agents abroad can be cabled when to expect it and what to do 
with it. ConBuls also can cable for help iu times of trouble, and 
important news of all kinds can be sent along these wires laid deep 
in the eea.* 

The regular mails and the telegraph lines on the land are of so 
much assistance to trade that when storms blow down the wires 
and block the mail trains, the wholesale trade almost ceases. The 
telephone also has recently taken an important place in the world 
of commerce. 

123. Time Belts and International Date Line. 

As the earth rotates from west to east, Boston is turned into tlie 
sunlight about an hour earlier each morning than Chicago. After 
sunrise in Chicago, darkness continues for more than two hours In 
San Francisco Can you tell why ^ 

How many degrees are there m i circle ' In how many hours 
does the earth rotate 360 ^ Hon many degrees does the earth 




rotate in one hour? The United States, exclusive of Alaska, 
extends from the 67th meridian almost to the 125tb. About how 
many hours elapse each day while the midday sua is over some 
part of our country ? 

When it is midday along the 75th meridian, what time is it along 
the 90th? — Along the 105th? — Along the 120th? How far 
apart are these meridians ? Wliich is nearest New York ? Which 
is nearest Chicago ? Which is nearest San Francisco ? 

If all clocks were set by the midday sun, calling midday twelve 
efclock, the time would differ in cities east or west of one another. 
A watch, though correct in one of these places, would be wrong in 
all others. A traveler could not then rely on his watch, for exact 
railroad time. 

In order to secure uniform time over lai^e districts, 
Tailroad companies have divided the country into four 
belts, each of which takes its time from a certain meridian. 
Timepieces in the Eastern belt are set by the true or 
mean solar time on the 76th meridian. All timepieces 

^ The Uxge commercial map of the world, in the SuppUment, showi the 
route* of the cables. 



therefore in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Richmond, and all other places in this belt, are regulated ' 
to agree.' 

In like manner, all places in the Central belt, the 
Mountain belt and the Pacific belt take their time from 
the meridians of 90°. 105° and 120" respectively. As these 
meridians are 15° apart, the time in each belt differs 
exactly one hour from the time in the belt on either side. 

The time in general use over a belt is called standard 
timt (»r railroad time. 

In going from one time belt into another, travelers set their 
w.ttclies forward or back one hour. Traveling eastward, which 
way should the hands of a watch be moved when another time belt 
is reached ? 

The borders of tlie time belts are made irregular to favor rail- 
road comi>aniea that wish to use uniform time over very large areas. 
\\ Inch of these belts is the widest ? How many hours difference 
in time is there between Boston and San Francisco ? 

International Date Line. The common 
day, often called the dvil day, lasts from 
midnight to midnight, — twenty-four hours. 
In order that the civil day may have the 
same numljer or date the world around, the 
leading nations have agreed to use the date 
of the days as they begin on the 180th 
meridian. 

For example, the fourth day of July begins os 
the 180th meridian at midnight following the third 
of July. At that time it is midday of the third 
of July in Greenwich ; and six o'clock in the 
morning of the same day in Xew Orleans, 90° W. 
Then as the earth rotates towards the east, both 
London and Kew Orleans are turned into dark- 
ness, the one six hours ahead of the other. As 
soon as it is midnight in London, that city begins 
to count the new date of July 4th ; six hours 
later New Orleans has its midnight and then its 
fourth of July begins. 
Thus it is with every city, — its dates are counted from midnight 
to midnight, and each day takes the same date as that given to the 
latest new day on the 180th meridian. We may think of the new 
date as traveling westward with the midnight This date is given 
to each place as soon as the midnight reaches it. When midnight 
i^ain occurs on the 180th meridian, another date begins its journey 
round the earth. 

When vessels cross the 180th meridian, they either drop a day 
or add one to the calendar. As the new date begins on that line, a 
vessel sailing eastward across the line goes ont of the area having 
the new date and must therefore go back a day. Sailing westward, 
the vessel enters the area having a new day and must therefore add 
a day to the calendar. Thus when sailing eastward across the line, 
Monday is dropped for Sunday ; but sailing westward over the line, 
Saturday at once gives place to Sunday. 

The meridian of 180°, at which all new civil days b^in, 
is called the "International date line." 

* The correct time is sent over the country by telegraph from the United 
States Naval Observatory, Washington. On page 123 there is a picture of 
this obaervatory. 
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MSTRIBUnON OF PEOMJB. — QOVKRKMENT. 



Southern plains. Thousands of acres were planted with 
cotton, and the region was very rapidly growing in 
wealth and population. 

Until about a century ago, cotton fiber was separated by hand 
from the seeds. This was slow work, for a person could pick only 
about a pound of fiber in a day. The price of cotton was therefore 
high, and poor people could not afford to use much cotton cloth. 




iRigHt o1ile« m indluMd 



At length a machine was made to separate the fiber from the 
seeds. The machine was called a eotton engine, — now shortened to 
eotton fftH. It has saw-teeth that draw the fibers through slits too 
nuTOW to admit the seeds. A large cotton gin can clean a thou- 
sand pounds of cotton in a day. 

Before the cotton gin was invented, machines had been made 
for spinning or twisting fibers into thread and for weaving the 
thread into cloth. There was a large and growing demand for 
ootton. The new machine made it possible to supply this fiber 
withoat great expense and thus led to the 
planting of ootton in all the states of the 
Southern plains. Cotton has for many 
years been the leading crop in that region. 

Soon after the first English colo- 
nists came to this country, they re- 
ceived a cargo of slaves from Africa. 
Slavery spread with the growth of 
the country, hut the slaves proved 
. to he of greatest service in the cot- 
ton and the tobacco fields of the 
South. The invention of the cotton 
gin created a great demand for slave labor in the cotton 
fields, and people of the black race were brought in ship- 
loads from Africa. 

At length all the slaves in our country were set free, 
and most of them made their homes on the Southern 
plains where they had worked and where many of them 
bad been bom. One tenth of the people in the United 
States are Negroes. 




About fifty years ago, gold was discovered in Calif oml. F=te ^ 
and many thousand people flocked there in search of fc^ - .^r- 
tuiies. Some toiled across the dry Western plains and tL - le 
Rocky Mountain highland. Others reached the go ~^Md 
fields by way of the isthmus of Panama, — going by wat ^cjr 
to and from that neck of land. Shiploads of gold-seek^=^- ars 

went round Cape Horn and thence up the Pacific coast t-o 

San Francisco. Gold in the Sierra Neva(=5l.a 
led to the settling of California; bi^^it 
products of far greater value are no — "^ff 
taken from the grainfields, the vineyard — L^, 
tlie fruit groves and the pastures of t,}i; ^ ; mX 
state. Silver and gold have also be e -^s ii 
found in other parts of the western higlj^Bn- 
laud, and towns and cities have grown u -kb ji 
in many places near the rich mines. 

In 1776 the population of the Unite- ^^sd 
States was less than 3,000,000. Now it IE: is 
about 70,000,000, — nearly one twentietE-^b 
of the total population of the world. 

The rapid growth of our country ha-^^ 
been largely due to the great number o ^^^xi 
immigrants who have come from Europe^^-*- 
— mainly from the British Isles, Germany "■~-^3'> 
Italy and Russia.' 

Which coast of the United States is the mosV ^sst 
"' """■ thickly settled ? Why ? 

Which has the greater population, — the prairie region or the^» *^8 
western highlands ? What part of our country is the most thickI]r<^S ^7 
settled? Why? 

Where are the cities larger, — on the Great Lakes or on the*^ ■* 
gulf of Mexico ? Which part of the Mississippi basin is the most ;* ** 
thickly settled ? Why? 

Why are there so few cities or towns on the Western pluns ? In -*=*■ 
the Great Basin? On the Columbia plateau? On the Colorado *=^* 
plateaus? In the great peninsula of Alaska? 

Let us now learn how our nation is ^ 
governed. 

126. GoTemiaent. 
The highest law of the nation is 
known as the Constitution of the 
United States. This written law, or 
body of laws, was adopted in Philar 
delphia, in 1787,' by men chosen 
from the thirteen states. It has 
since received several additions, or 
amendments. 

The Constitution outlines the form of oar government ; names 
the various offices ; indicates how the offices are to be filled ; defines 
the authority of the officers ; limits the power of the law-makers ; 
provides for a Supreme Court to decide questions that may arise as 
to the powers of the national government ; and, in general, forms 
the highest law of the land. 

1 There an alK> about 100,000 Chinese hi the United States. Their 
largest colouj is in San Francisoo. 

* The Constitntion went into effect on March 4, 1788. 
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of Representatives, its Supreme Court, its chief executive 
officer called a Governor, — as well as other officera. 

Some portions of our country do not belong in any 
state, but are known as territories. Their goveniors and 
judges are appointed by the President, with the consent 
of the Senate, but the people of each territory elect their 
other officers. The territories have also their own legis- 
lative bodies. 

There are now five territories, as follows : Alaska, Arizona, 
Indian Territory,' New Mexico, Oklahoma. From time to time, as 
the territories increase in population, they are adniitteii into the 
Union as states. 

The city of Washington, with its suburb Georgetown, 
is on a tract of land set apart for the use of the govern- 
ment. This tract is known as the lyistrict of Cobimhia. 
It is neither a state nor a territory, but is under the con- 
trol of Congress. 

' Indian Territory differs from the other territoriea in not haviug a 
governor apjiointed by the President. Tliis territory has been set apart 
as a home for certain tribes of Indians, and the national government has 
little to do with it. 



Congress meets in Washington, the Supreme Court sits 
the President resides in that city, and the members of tlie C 
have their offices there. 

The United States has grown to be the foremost r 
lie and the wealthiest nation in the world. 

126. Map Studies. 

Bound the United States. Bound the state in which you 

"Which states border on the Atlantic ocean ? ^Vhich of 
states contain no part of the coastal plain ? 

Wliat state In the Kew England highland has no sea* 
Where are the White mountains? — The (ireen mountains 
which states does the piedmont belt reach tlie coast? 

Wliich of tlie Great Lakes border on New Tork ? 'What 1 
between that state and Vermont ? 

Name the river between Pennsylvania and New Jersey. "* 
states are on Delaware bay ? — (.)n Chesapeake hay ? Nan 
states which border on Lake Erie. Wliicli are se])arated 1 
Potomac river? The city of Washington is in the Disti 
Columbia ; on what river is it built ? 

What states are grouped around the Carolina highland ? ■" 
of these are partly in the piedmont belt ? Between what 
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does the Savannah river flow ? What states are erosseil by the 
divide between tlie Atlantic and the Gulf coastal plains ? 

Name the states which border on the gulf of Mexico. In which 
of these is the Mississippi delta? What river separates Texa.s 
from Mexico? Between which of the Gulf states does the Missis- 
sippi river flow ? 

In what state does the Mississippi rise? Xame the states aloiiji 
the east bank of that river; — along the west bank. Between 
what states does the Ohio river flow ? Which of 
these states are wholly or in part in the Allegliany 
plateau ? 

Name the states wliich border on Lake Mich- 
igan ; on Lake Superior. Which of the Great 
takes partly surround Michigan? Which states 
are partly in the St. Lawrence basin anil partly 
in the Mississippi basin ? 

What two large rivers are near the southern 
^nd western borders of the prairies of the upper 
^lississippi ? 

Which states are partly in the prairies and 
partly in the Western plains ? Wliich states are 
crossed by the Rocky mountains? 

>'ame the two states that are almost wholly in 
the Basin region. What three states include the 
CJolximbia jilateau region ? What states are crossed 
^y the Cascade range ? In which state is the 
Sie j-ra Nevada ? Name the states lying along the 
**a-C!ific coast ? 

^hich states border on Canada ? 'Wliich states 
^*^»i territories are next to Mexico? Name two 
***'Titories crossed by the Arkansas river. 

W'hich is the largest state in our <'ountry ? 



What bodies of water partly surround Alaska ? What country 
is on the east of that territory ? Where are the I'ribilof islands ? 

127. Climate, — Temperature. 

What belts of heat cross the United States ? How do the 
seasons on the land in these belts differ from the seasons over 
the oceans on tlie east and west ? See, lesson S6. 




CHABT & Tlie above map shows that the greatest difference between January and 

July teriipemtnre it found on the northern part of the prairies and Wealem plains. There ia 
[ess ilifference along the southern boundary and western coast 
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At about what part of the distaoce from the equator to the 
pole is the mouth of the Mississippi? — The middle of Lake 
Huron ? What does this show about the location of our couutrv? 




CHAHT B. — Thu tjrcatest heat 
cooler n;(,'iuLis are aloiifi ihif iiortlifm 

Our country lies between the stfudy heat of tlio LM|Uii- 
torial regions and the extreme seasons of tlie jiohir cap. 

From winter tu summtT. tlie c-luingf iu tlie Icnttth n!' diiy iind 
the strength of sunshine miikes a great ehauge iu teniptratiiri' ovit 
our country, but greater in tlie nortli thiin in the south. In wiiitiT 
the rivers and most of the lakes in tlie nctrtliorn part of tlic I'niti-d 
States are fronen ; the snow-caps of the nionntiiins reach fur dcwn 
into the valleys, and even the lowlands are sheeted over with 
snow that spreads farther south as the winter season adv. 

As the days lengthen and tlie Buushine becomes 
stronger, the snow and ice melt away. I'lant and 
animal activity begin again. 

In what part of our country is the change of 
temperature from January to July the greatest ? 
See elinrt A, /-"ye 127. 

The cliange from ^vinter cold to sunimer 
heat m our northern interior is very great 
for three reasons: first. — the winter sun is 
low and the daylight short, but the summer 
sun is high and the daylight long ; second. — 
the temperature of the land surface changes 
much more rapidly than that of the sea sur- 
face ; third. — although the coastal regions 
feel the tempering etfect of winds from 
over the sea. yet the far-inland regions 
do not feel that effect, not onlv because the 
land is so broad, but also because high 
mountains lie along the western side in 
the path of the westerly M'inds. western poa»t. tho 

During the long winter nights in the nortli-central part of our 
country, when the calm dry air rests on the broad shpi't of snow, the 
tem]ierature may fall to 40° or 50° helnw zero. In extreme cold, 
spirit thermometers are used; for merenry freezes at -19' below zero. 



Although tlie winters in this district are so severe, the tempera- 
ture rises rapidly in spring. Thei-e the long days of summer riiir-u 
great crops of wlieat even northward in Canada. Cattle that can 
barely survive the winter elimate hiid abiiniiant 
lia-stui It"* ill summer on the gras.sy jdnins. The 
noondij liLit nii\ then r» at-h !)()" or KKI', even at 
cur nirthi rn boiinliu 

^\liil 1 till dilldinii, of temi>erature between 
till ( lilt tut iiid tin u irthern part of Mimifsota 
111 Iiniiii\ —111 luh ■* Sir charts B 'iTi'l C. 

Till (onti I t uf temperature between our 
Miiitliiin iiid nuitht-in Imnndaries is very 
Miinu in wmtei hut slight in summer. 
M in\ plnit^ tint 1i\l only through the 
M 11 m L i-un thrnefuim the Gulf to the 
I It It I ikf Init longer-lived })hint.s tliat 
( mnut -iinni. cold winter.'' are found only 
in the siiuth. 

The range of teniperatnre from summer 
to winter on the Pacific coast is small (.set 
i-hart A), because the westerly winds from 
over the broad Pacific temper the climate. 
They are wanner than the land in winter. 
but cooler in wiimmer. As these weisterly 
winds blow across our country, they gradually take the 
teiiipenLtiire <»f the land over whicli they move. Thii.'; 
they can-}' the grf-at heat of summer or the severe cold 
of winter out from tlie interior to the ea-^t cua.«t. The 
changes of seasons on this coast are uiucli stronger than 
on the western coast. 



Tb^ great diffi 
southfni parts of 



ici- of t(-m)>eratnre between the northern i 
■ Atlantic- eoast is jiartly the effect of the oei 




T)ie f;n.'alt-!<t w.Ul is in th.- norllu-iu iiil. 
soiitlicni lioiiiiiiarv. and tlii' .'loiitlie.tsteni 



cnrrents. Off this coast the warm Gnlf stream and the cold jiolar* •*' 
or Labrador current ap]>roach each other and tend to liring unlike^* -■ 
temjieratiires together. The effect is felt on the coast whenever tlic*^ * 
winds blow inland. Xo polar current reaches our western coast. 
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In Florida the rainfall ia greatest in summer, when the 
sea-winds blow toward the wann land. In winter the 
winds tend to flow outward from the cold interior. The 
rainfall of our eastern coast is therefore doubly unlike 
that of the western coast- Oii 
the former, the amount dt'creases 
from south to north, with the 
heaviest rains in sunnner. 
On the western coast 
amount of rainfall inci 
from south to north 
with the heaviest 
rains in winter. See 
chcnis D and E. 

129. Cotton.' 

What lands that we ha.\ e 
studied produce cotton 
See leMOTts SS, S4, 73 and 
88. Which heat belt 
ctoases each of those landn 
Is it a wet or a dry countn 

Where is the cotton . ^^ 

the United States? Deamli. ''yT A.J^ ^^^^ 

its surface. What region'- jre ^~^*^TiO-— J 

partly included in the tinted area of 

the Cotton map ? What are the seasons of thia cotton belt ? 

From over what part of the sea do its ram bearing winds blow ' 

Name some of the other products of the cotton district of our 
country. See lessons S3 and 54. Tell some of the uses of cotton. 




The best grade of cotton grows on the low sandy islands 

along the coast of Gieorgia and South Carolina. This is 

known as Seorisland cotton. It has fine fibers that are 

long and strong. Most of the Sea-island cotton is sent to 

the mills of England, to be 

woven into cloth. 

After cotton is picked from the 
plants, it is put into cotton gins to 
separate the libers from the seeds. 
The fibers are then pressed into bales 
and are ready for market. This is 
the raw cotton from which thread and 
cloth are made. 

A valuable oil is pressed from the 
seeds of cotton. This is known as 
rottonsefd oiL It is used in making 
soap and other articles. Much of the 
(til is refined and sold under the name 
(if " olive oil," but the real olive oil is 
made from the olive fruit. 
I'lie oil-riikc whicli I'om^ins after the oil is pressed from cotton 
seeds is fed to cattle. 

Texas and Georgia lead all other states in the quantity 
(if cotton produced. The chief ports through which cotton 
is sent to foreign lands are New Orleans and New York. 
Musi of ii goL's lo England, Germany and France. 

Savannah, Ua. ; Galveston, Tex. ; Norfolk, Va. ; and Charleston, 
S. C, have a large export trade in cotton. 

The great centers of cotton manufacture in the United 
States are the numerouH cities and towns in the northeast 
part. See tinted area on the map. 

The fine water power gave this portion of the 
cspcLdally New England, an early start in 
manufacturing. There the 
rivers, when cutting 
through gravel beds in 
their valleys, have reached 
rocky ledges and have 
therefore formed falls or 
rapids, Seeleston^B. Steam 
has now largely taken the 
place of water power, but 
hundreds of mills with 
their skilled workmen and 
costly looms still hold the 
cloth-making industry 
chiefly to this district. 

Fall River and 

Lowell (see map, page 

143) make more cotton 

Cotton requires a very long warm seasuu I \ I' rormii ^WJ3B^^ ^^^^^ ^^" *"^ other 

to ripen its seeds and thus produce the fibers f^, Il2__ mnUTACTUKE — "w' ''^^i ^^° cities in America. 

upon them. For this reason, the cotton areas ' '' "— * New York and Boston 

are found in the hot and the warm belts, but only in the handle much of the raw cotton iised in the great cloth- 
parts having plentiful rains. making states. Many cotton mills are now nmning in 
,_,,,.. ^ . ^. , _ ^,. ^, ... . . , the cities of the South, and the outlook is very bright for 

1 The nddish tint on the above Cotton mapoathnes the district known as ""^ i-ik»^° -j-i <^^ u^uu.., »•■» v j a 

the MKonielt of the United States. The darker the tint, the larger the yield, a thriving industry there. 
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gulf of Mexico, and in the extreme north where early 
frosts are common or where there are dense forests. The 
best region for the growth of corn is in the southern half 

of the prai- 

. Tl 
,.ni l.i'lt 

asl. iinil 



When the early white settlers came to America, they 
found here a new kind of grain raised by the Indians. 
The white men ga\e it the name of Indian corn. Since 
that time this valuable grain has spread to nearly all fer- 
tile lands having long and hot summer weather. 

IIuw liiil the Indians prepare clie forest iands for cornfields ? 
Why was it nei'essary to kill the trees ? 

Oats, Barley and Rye. 

Oats are not native to America 
and liave not been so widely sown 
in our country as corn or wlieat. 




Describe th 
winds hnnjr most of the rainfall to tlie re^'ion? 

Corn meal is widely used in cooking, ami is a health 
ful and nutritions food. When the grain is Lrokeii 
lulled and hoiled, it is called hominy. 
ome parts of tJie country, hiilleil 
and milk form a favorite dish. Green corn, 
3u-ee.f com, is often boiled on the cob anr 
thus used for food. A large amount of 
sweet corn is canned for market. 

Great quantities of corn are used to 
fatten live stock, especially liogs and 
cattle. There is more live stock in the 
corn belt than in any other part of tlie 
United States. 

Chicago and the other large 
lake and river ports serve as centers 
for the collection and distribution 
of corn. New York and the other 
great eastern seaports carry on a 
large foreign trade in this grain. 

The United States supplies the 
larger part of the corn of commerce. 




In recent years, however, the crops of oats have 
^\ liat greatly increased and are now very valuable. 

Oats are much hardier than com, — often grow- 
ing in a poorer soil and a colder climate, but thriv- 
ing also in the fertile prairies and still farther 
it!i in tlie coastal jtlains. 

In the United States, as well as in other parts of 

norld, the oat crops are largest in about 

je same districts that produce the most 

wheat and corn. Nearly all the oats ex- 

I>orted from our country are sent to 

Kn gland. 

Barley and rye are hardy grains, 
but they do not take a leading 
place among the cereal crops of 
the United State.s, Rye is an impor- 
tant food-product inRussia,Germany 
iuid otlier parts of Europe. 



133. Tobacco. 

The tobacco of commerce consists 

Coia Harreat in the AiOKi*. ^f ,.Jjg dried, Or Clircd. IcaVCS of 

This grain is sent several species of plants. Some of these grow to the 
chiefly to the British Isles and Germany, to help feed the height of six feet or more and bear large coarse leaves, 
millions of people in the workshops of those countrie.s. on their simple upright stalks. 



134 FORESTS. — FRUITS. 

The Appalachian highland is forested with both soft- 
wood and hard-wood trees. Forests of hard-wood trees 
abound in the states of the Ohio basin. 




The hard-wood forests in the states which bui'der on the Great 
hdkes hiive given this region the lead in the niunufuctiirt: of agri- 
cultural implements, carriages and wagons. Gceut foi-osts cover 
a large portion of tlie Atlantic and (iulf coastal plains and extend 
fer into Texas. 

What have you read about the forest prochicts of the Atlantic 
coastal plain? See lensou 54- What valuable forest trees grow 
OQ the Gulf coastal plain? lii^e lesson o3. 

What kinds of lumber are sawed in the mills around Puget 
sound? See le*son 36. Where is redwood found? 

The United State.<> produces more lumber, and manu- 
factures more woodenware, than any other 
country in the world does. 

135. FniitB. 

The United States is bountifully supplied 
with fruits. Some of them are wide-spread, 
but others are confined to small areas. The 
most important peach area in this coimtry 
extends along the coastal plain from the 
Potomac river to the mouth of the Hudson 
river. 

This peach district is near the northern end of 
the Atlantic coastal plain. There the canning, pa«k- 
ing and shipping of fruit form a very important 
industry. What state lies wholly within this peach 
area ? What other states are partly within it ? 

There are several well-known apple 
areas. One extends the entire length of 
the Ohio valley and for quite a dist-auce up 
the Missouri valley. The districts east of Lake Michigan 
and southeast of Lake Erie are famous for this fruit. 
It abounds also in all the states eastward to Maine. 
Pears have about the same range as apples. 



Large quantities of grapes grow ^ong the southern ■=: 
shore of Lake Erie and in the Mohawk valley. This e 
fruit is sold mostly in boxes to the people in the great ; 
eastern cities. The grapes of California are 
marketed largely in the form of raisins, but 
great quantities of the grapes are pressed 
for their juice which is made into wine. 

Raisins are sun-dried grapes. The curing of 
the fruit requires very hot and dry weather. A 
few days of rain in the curing season may s|)oil a 
year's crop. California is noted both for its raisins 
and its gntpe w'ines. 

Southern California and Florida have 
many orange and lemon groves. These 
districts .^^upply the best oranges found in 
our markets. 

Must of the lemons and oranges imported into 
the Unite<l States come from Italy. The West 
Indies and ('t>ntral Americ.a supply bananas. 

136. Horses, Mules and Hogs. 

eSI ilvrscs and Mulea. Horses were first 

brought to America by Spanish explorers. These useful 
animals are now raised in nearly all grassy portions of the 
New World. Mules also are common in most parts of 
America, but chiefly in the warmer regions. 

Horsi.'!* and mules are raised in greatest numbers in the 
most fertile districts, wliere there is work for them on the 
farms. There are about one third as many horses as 
cattle in uur country. 

Hogs. Many hogs are raised in every state in the 
Union, but chiefly in the districts which produce the mostc:;-;^^ 




corn. This grain is the best fattening-food for i 
Million.^ of bu-shels are used yearly for that purpose. 

The principal pork-packing centers are the cities O-*^^ 
the prairies, especially Chicago and Kansas City (Kansas)^* 



FISHERIES. 




they attacti themselves to hard subetaiices, such 

as shells, pebbles or larger stones. 

Chesapeake bay yii'lds about four times as many 

oysters as all the other places on our coasts. 
Many of the oysters nre 
gathered by means of tongs 
having long handles. In 
some places, dredges are 
draped over the bottom 
to gather the shellfish. 

In the oyster fisheries, 
France ranks next to 
the United States. 
Great Britain also has 
extensive oyster l>eds. 

Cod and Haddock. 
The cod fisheries rank 
next in importance to 
the oyster fisheries. 
The codfish, and also 
the haddock and the 
halibut, are caught 



There are tliree principal districts in 
which large numbers of sheep are niised. 
One of these includes the northern half of 

the Alleghany plateau and extends westward over the mostly on banks, or slioal places in the sea. 
prairies ; another is in Texas ; the third lies west of the ^g ^be coast of Noith America, the best fishing grounds for cod 
Sierra Nevada. and haddock are the banke of Newfoundland, and Gtorget banka 

In our country most of the woolen mills, as well as northeast of Cape Cod. The halibut is found in about the same 
the cotton mUls, are in New England, New York and pistes as the codfish. The former is the largest of flatfish and 



Pennsylvania. 

Boston is a great wool market, because it distributes 
this fiber to the mUls of New England. In the manufacture 
of woolen carpets, Philadelphia ranks first in the world. 

In the production of wool the leailiiig regions of the world are 
eastern Australia and New Zealand ; thi' La Plata basin ; Great 
Britain ; the steppes of Russia ; and thu United States. 

Our country must import wool and sheepskins, because it uses 
more than it produces ; but the other regions export these products, 
— chiefly to Great Britain, France and Germany. 



sometimes weighs a hundred pounds. 

Other Fish and SJieVJish. The 
clam and tlie lobster are 
found along the shores 
nortliwaixl from Delaware 
bay. Both are valuable 
food products. 

Mackerel migrate north- 
ward along our coasts 
in spring, and south- 
ward in autumn, 
These fish are 



Oysters. Oysters are saltrwatcr sliellfi.sh and 
the most valuable food product taken from the 
shore waters of the United States. The 
most extensive oyster fisheries in the world 
are carried on in Chesapeake bay. Several 
thousand boats and many thousand 
• ■ men are there employed. Smaller 
oyster beds are found along several 
other parts of the coast of our 
country. 

Baltimore is the center of 
the oyster trade. 

The oyster fisheries are scattered 
along the coast from Cape Cod to 
Mexico, — wherever the sea-bottom 
is firm. Young oysters die unless 
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Pennsylvania, at the northern end of the Appalachian 
coal field, supplies more than one half tlie coal used in the 
United States. Illinois ranks second, and Ohio third. 

Pennsylvania furnishes nearly all the anthracite coal mined in 
the country, as 
well as a large 
part of tliu soft, 
or bit ami nous, 
eoal. The hard 
coal is found near 
the northern end 
of the Alleghany 
ridges. Tlie coal 
of the Illinois 
field aided great- 
ly in the settle- 
ment of tJic 



Large quan- 
tities of soft 
coal are put 

into ovens tliat shut out most of the 
heated till certain ptscs are driven off 
this process the coal i.s chanjied to '-U-t 
than soft coal for heating- |>urposes. 

Charcoal is made by hurninji or char 



141. Iron. 

There are four, principal iron ore di-stricts in the United 

States. These are all in old worn-down mountain regions. 

The most productive district is near the shores of Lake 

Superior. The 




Tin- usual mode of smelting is us follows: The 

ith sciuic liniPStone, are placed in ;i tall furnace, and 

I set oil liri;.' A hot blast of air is forced througl 

iss tu stii'iigtlicn the tile. As the iron of the ore 

y l!i]iiid settles to tlie bottom of the furnace and is 

■ the impure matter, or s/u;/. floats on the surface. 

The furnace through wliicli tlie blast of air is driven is known as 

a Ujist fiirii,"-^. Tin- molten ii-o" is usually ruu 

into molds wJu're it fools in short bars weighing 

about one hundred pounila each. In this form the 

metal is called pig iron, and is ready for shipment 

to the foun- 




but the former i.s much the lighter and the more porous. 

All the large cities in or near the coal fields are im- 
portant markets for coal. Among the cities having the 
largest trade in this product are Philadelphia, Pittsburg 
and Chicago. 

Great Britain, Germany, Austria, France and Belgium 
have extensive coal beds and iron mines, and have there- 
fore taken a leading place among the manufacturmg 
countries of the world. 



into steel. 
This is used 
in making 
rails, engines, 
steamships, 

cutlery, tools and other articles that must withstand a great deal 

of wear and strain, or that must take keen edges. 

The iron ore of the Lake Superior district is plentiful 

and pure. It is therefore so valuable that it competes 



' lu Pittsburg and som 
Limestone mixed with the ii 



other cities, natural gaa is used for fuel. 
a ore causes it to/iwe, or melt, more quickly. 
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The petroleum exported each year from the United States ia of 
greater value than the gold mined here in the same time. Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Japan and India are among the best 
oostomers for American oil. 

In the oil fields, and extending somewhat beyond their 
limita, is found natwcd gas. This 
gas, like the petroleum, is ob- 
tained by sinking pipes in the 
ground. 

Natural gas in the ground is not 
■tored in caves or other great cavities, 
but in porous rock, such as sandstone 
or limestone. Layers of shale, or clay 
rock, over the porous rock prevent the 
gas from escaping. 

The most valuable gas ^vells in smoiioiy. 
the United , States are in Pennsylvaniii. 
Indiana and Ohio. In these stat(.-.s, tlie 
low cost of natural gas has in recent years 
caused very rapid growth in manufactines. 

Katural gas is used chiefly for heating ;>iirp(jses. 
The gas can be regulated to give strong ami steady 
heat, and this fuel is therefore of great value in 
iron mills and glass works. It is also used as fuel 
in dwellings near the gas regions. 

Many of the veils which once gave out gas 
under great pressure have now run out. Others are fast becoming 
Teak. Still others have been flowing foi* years. 

Xatural gas and petroleum doubtless have a common origin in 
the decay of plants and animals in ancient rock layers. 

143. Gold and Silver. 
Gtold and silver are called precious metalsy but they are 








not nearly so useful aa iron. The value o£ the precious 
metals is largely due to their scarcity. 

Which of the coins of the United States are made of gold ? Which 
an made of silver 7 Name some other usee of gold and of silver. 



What have you learned about the gold-bearing gravels of Cali- 
fornia ? Sm le»aon SB. 

Gold is found pure in nature. It is most often taken 
from veins of quartz rock or from old river gravels 
formed largely of the washings of quartz veins. 

(inld is separated from quartz by 
crusliing the roek and then mixing the 
mass with quicksilver and water. The 
gold and quicksilver soon unite with 
each other. The amaJga'ni, or com- 
pound of the two metals, is heated and 
tlie ijuicksilver is thus driven off, leav- 
ing the gold. One 
of the pictures on 
tliis page shows a 
smeltery where 
work of this kind 
is done. 

Another picture 
shows how astream 
of water may be 
used to wear down 
gold-bearing gravel 
Such work 
is known as hy- 
draulic mining. 
The gravel, and the 
gold which it con- 
tains, are washed into a long trough, as described in lesson 35. 

The richest gold fields in the world are the western 
highland in our country ; the mountains of southeast 
Australia ; South Africa ; and Siberia. The gold mines 
of South Africa are being very rapidly developed. 

California leads the other American states in the quantity of 
gold mined. Colorado, Montana, Nevada and South 
Dakota also take high rank in the production of 
this precious metal. 

Silver is rarely found in a pure state, 
but is almost always combined with other 
mineral substances. 

America supplies most of the silver used 
in the world. Until recent years, the chief 
sources of silver ore were Mexico and the 
middle Andes, — in Peru, Bolivia and Chile. 
These countries still yield lai^e amounts 
of the metal. 

Colorado, Montana and the states in the Great 
Basin take the highest rank in the production of 
silver ore. About two thirds of the ore mined in 
our country are taken from the Bocky mountains of 
Colorado and Montana. 

In prosperous mining years the output 
of gold and silver in the United States 
amounts to about $100,000,000, — equal to the cost of 
the Suez canal. This amount, however, is far less than 
the value of either the com, the wheat or the cotton 
raised in our country. The value of the silver is about 
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146. Review and Map Studies.' 

What does tbe corner map of tlie United States on the opposite 
page show about New Eng^land, — its position, size, etc.? Which is 
farther north, — Boston or Boine ? — Boston or Portland (Oregon) ? 

What have you learned about the surface of New England? See 
huon 43. Why are there so many lakes and falls in this region ? 
Which of the New England states is partly in the Great Valley ? 
See page 46. Where is Lake Champlain ? 

Locate Gape Cod peninsula ; >Iartlias Vineyard and Nantucket ; 
Penobscot bay ; Long Island sound. Wliy is the seacuast so ir- 
regular ? See lenson 45. 

Describe the course of the Coiuifctieut river. Wlicrc is the 
Merrimac river ? — The Blackstone river ? 

What do the maps on pages -\. 24, 128 and 12',t show about 
the climate of New England? Why is its climate more severe 
than that of the coast of Europe in the same latitude '* 



The mills and factories of New England use great quan- 
tities of cotton, wool, leather and rubber. Part of this 
material comes through the port of Boston. 

This city distributes cloth and leather goods made 
in the mills and factories of this section. Shiploads of 
western products — such as pork, cattle and beef — are 
sent from this port to Europe. 

ISostoii has excellent railroad connections with all j)arts of the 
country. Tlie Bmton nnd Maine lines spreatl northward; the yew 
\'-rk, Sfii' Il'iren nnd Ilni-ffhrd railroail forms a network to Xew 
Yoi'k ; the Buxtun aiul AllMinij, and other lines, afford direct routes 
westward, 

IJoston, like all ntlier great citie-s in our country, has 
ext<Misive manufactures.* Among these, each of nearly 




What arc the leading 
industries of New Eng- 
land ? See lessons 1S9, 

133, 136, 1S7, 139 and 14S. Locate the capitals of the New 
England states. Which of these states has two capitals ? 

147. New England States. 

Manufacturing ia the priuci()al industry in New Eng- 
land. In this group of states is made a large portion of 
the cloth, tlie boots and shoes, the hardware, the firearms 
and other goods of various kinds used in our countrj'. 

With excellent water power, deep harbors, soft-wood 
forests, and quarries of building stone. New England has 
grown rich and prosperous. No people in the world have 
done more for public schools and libraries than the people 
of New England. 

Massachusetts. Boston, the chief trade center of 
New England, now has a population of more tlian half a 
million, — about one tenth of the people in this group of 
states. Boston owes its growth largely to the fact that 
here the railroads from the west reach the chief harbor 
on the New England coast. Among American cities, 
Boston ranks second in foreign commerce. It has also a 
large domestic commerce. 

1 Do not forget to locate every place named in the text. 



tifty kind 
yields prod- 
ucts every 
year worth I 
from one 
million to ' 
twenty- live 
million dollars. The most valuable manufacture is clothing. 

There is a United States navy yard on Boston harbor. 

Among the cities of this state, Worcester ranks second 
in size. It is a railroad center and has a great variety of 
manufactures. 

We have learned that Fall River and Lowell manufacture 
more cotton cloth than any other two cities in America. 
It would take three fourths of all the gold mined yearly 
in our country to pay for the cotton goods made in Fall 
River alone. Lawrence, a little below Lowell on the Mer- 
rimac, takes high rank in both woolen and cotton goods. 

Cambridge is the seat of Harvard University. 

^ The largeat cities of the United States, in the order of sixe, are : New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, St. Louis and Boston. These cities 
rank in the same order in the value of their manufactures. 
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Pawtttcket and Woonsocket, on the Blackstone river, 
have lai^ cotton mUls. In the old Slater mill of Paw- 
tucket, cotton manufacturing in this coimtry was first 
started in 1790. See picture on page 14s. 

Rhode Island is the only state now having two capitals. 
Kewport, one of the capitals, is a famous summer resort. 

Connecticut. New Haven is the largest railroad center 
and port in Connecticut, and is the seat of Yale University. 
This city manufactures hardware and firearms. 

Hartford, the capital, is at the head of steamboat navi- 
gation on the Connecticut river. Bridgeport h a manu- 
facturing city on Long Island sound. 

Waterbury is fa- 
mous for brass 
manufactures. Its 
best-known articles 
are watches, clocks 
and pins. 

Meriden leads In 
the manufacture 
of silver-plated and 
britaonia ware. 



UIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 




148. Review and Map Studies. 

Which is larger, — Maine or New York? Which is farther 
north, — New York or Chicago? — Richmond or San Francisco? 

Refer to the maps on pages 21, 24, 128 and 129, and tell what 
yoQ can about the climate of these states. 

Which states of this group are partly in the Atlantic coastal 
plain? What are some of the products of the piedmont and the 
ooastal plain in these states? See letsont 4S, 54, 134, ^^^ ""^ -^^^■ 

Describe the Old Appalachian range lu this group of states. See 
latson 4S. Describe the Great Valley. See lesson 4S- ^Vbat two 
branches of the Great Valley lead into the Hudson gorge ? 

What useful products are taken from the Alleghany ridges and 
plateau in this group of states ? See lessons 47 and l^. What 
two rivers unite at Pittsburg to form the Ohio river? 

Describe the main slopes of the land in this group of states. 
Of what state Is Long Island a part 1 Locate the capitals of the 
Middle Atlantic states. 

149. Middle AUantio States. 

The slight drowning of ancient coastal valleys has made 
fine harbors for New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, — four of the commercial cities of the Union. 
The Hudson and Mohawk valleys turn much of the 



western export trade to New York. Several railroad lines 
from east to west have been built across the Appalachian 
highland. This highland is rich in coal, iron ore, petroleum 
and natural gas. The piedmont belt yields immense crops 
of tobacco. The coastal plain is a leading fruit district. 
Chesapeake bay has valuable oyster beds. 

With all these advantages, this group of states has 
grown wealthy, and three of its cities are among the 
largest four in America. New York ranks first, Phila- 
delphia third, Brooklyn fourth, — Chicago being second. 

New YoiiK. New York has more than three times as 
large a population as Boston. In amount of foreign 
trade, London alone sui^ 
passes the port of New 
York. The great seaport 
at the mouth of the Hudson 
river carries on more than 
half the foreign trade of our 
country. 

The port of New York is 
connected with the interior by 
several trunk lines of railroad. 
Among these are the New York 
Central and the Penntylvania 
systems. The former extends 
along the Hudson and Mohawk 
valleys, reaching Buffalo on 
Lake Erie. At Albany this line 
conuects with the Boston and 
Albant/ railroad. The Fenns^ 
vania line runs to Philadelphia, 
and thence to Pittsburg. 

The chief exports from 
New York are meats, cotton, 
petroleum, wheat and flour. Most of these are sent to 
Great Britain and other countries of western Europe. 

New York's principal imports are — cloth from Eng- 
land, Germany and France ; coffee from Brazil and other 
parts of tropical. America; cane sugar from the West 
Indies, and beet sugar from Germany; tin plate from 
England ; Tuliber from Parfi ; tea from China and Japan. 
New York is the greatest manufacturing center in 
America. Tlie total value of the manufactures of this city 
is greater than that of all the articles of import into our 
country. 

The great value and variety of the articles made in this city may 
be judged from the fact that there are more than one hundred in- 
dustries, each of which yields products worth from $1,000,000 to 
nearly $150,000,000 each year. The most important manufactures 
are various articles of clothing, books, cigars, leather goods and 
furniture. 

New York, Brooklyn and Jersey City prepare great quantities 
of meat for market 

Brooklyn is a little more than half as large as New 
York. These two cities are joined by the largest suspen- 
sion bridge in the world. 
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Pittsbii^'s leading industry is the manufacture of iron 
and steel goods. Among these are locomotives, steel rails, 
car wheels, and armor plate for ships of war. 

Excellent sand for glass-making is found in the upper 
Ohio valley, and Pittsburg is famous for glassware. 

This city has a large trade in soft coal and in petroleum. 

Allegheny lies across tlie river from Pittsburg. These 
cities resemble each other in their trade and manufac- 
tures, but Pittsburg is much the larger. 

Scranton, Reading and Erie have large iron works. 

New Jersey. Newark, tlie largest city in New Jersey, 
is on the line where the piedmont belt adjoins the lower 




leading product. Great quantities of jew- 
elry also are made in Newark. 

Jersey City forms an important part of the j^ort of 
New York. Many ocean steamers clear from the Jersey 
City side of the harbor, because tliey can there meet the 
freighted trains from several railroad lines that do not 
enter the city of New York. 

Patetson has the largest silk factories in the United 
States. Camden, opposite Philadelphia, is one of tlie cities 
having shipyards on the Delaware. 

Trenton, the capital, is famous for its fine pottery. 

Delaware. Wilmington contains more than one third 
the population of the state. The chief manufactures of 
the city are leather and cars. 

The canning and packing of fniit form the leading 
industry of Dover, the capital of Delaware. 

Marvland. Baltimore is on a fine harbor not far from 
the head of Chesapeake bay. The foreign commerce of 
this city is about equal to that of Philadelphia. 

Baltimore is almost surrounded by fruit districts. It 
ia not far from the piedmont tobacco regions of Virginia 
and Pennsylvania. Tlie long grain belt from Lake 
Ontario to Chesapeake bay includes the country around 



Baltimore. This bay supplies more oysters than are 
taken from any other equal area in the world. 

With these natural advantages, Baltimore takes high 
rank in the canning and shipping of fruit and oysters, 
and in the manufacture of tobacco articles and flour. 

The United States Naval Academy is located at An- 
napolis in this state. 

ViRoiNiA. Richmond ranks next to New York and St. 
Ijouis in the manufacture of tobacco articles. Eiclimond 
is ahso a leading market for leaf tobacco. 

Tlii.-J city is at the head of tide water on the James 
river, and has an active coasting trade. 

Norfolk, the eliief poi-t of Virginia, ships great quanti- 
ties of cottiiii. Tlicre is a large United States navy yard 
on the harbor, 
opposite Noi> 
folk. 

Petersburg and 
Lynchburg are 
important to- 
bacco markets. 

West Vib- 

GiKiA. Wheeling 

is the center of 

the iron industiy of the 

state iiiul is noted for its 

nail- work 3. 

West \'irginia has exten- 
sive salt-works. Charlestoo, 
e capital, is in the salt 
^ion. 

Parkersburg has a large 
trade in both crude and refined petroleum. 

160- Review and Map Studies. 
If a ship were to sail due west from the strait of Gibraltar, what 
part of our coast would it rea(?h ? Describe the climate of this 

section. See ntapg on pages SI, 24, 128 and 139. 

^Vhich of the stutcs of tins group lie partly within the Atlantic 
coastal plain ? Name two valuable products raised near the coast. 
See lesson 54- What are the leading products of the coastal plain 
and of the piedmont belt farther inland ? Se^ lessons 53 and 64- 

What have you learned about the Carolin.^ highland? &« lea- 
son 45. Wiiy is the northern Iialf of the Alleghany plateau more 
thickly settled than the southern half? See lesson 47. 

Locate tlie state capitals in this group. 

151. Southern States,— Eastern Section. 

The region at the southern end of the Appalachian 
higliland has rich mines of iron ore and of coal. The 
uplands of this section form one of the most productive 
cotton districts in the world. Com and tobacco also 
abound. Many falls and rapids at the lower border of 
the piedmont in these states have in recent years led to 
the building of extensive cotton mills. 



SOUTHERN STATES, — EASTERN SECTION. 



Great areas of the coastal plain are covered with forests 
of yellow pine which yield valuable lumber, rosin and 
turpentine. Among tlie lesser products of this section 
are early fruits and vegetables. The swampy coastal 
lowlands produce great quantities of rice. 

North Carolina. Wilmington has a good harbor on 
the tidal waters of the (!ape Fear river. The cliief 
exports are cotton and tobacco from the uplands; and 



world. Charleston takes high rank in the export of 
cotton and rice. 

Near Charleston, and in the river bottoms and marshy lands far- 
ther soutli, is found a kind of rock known as phosphate rock. Large 
quantities of it arc prepared for use as a fertilizer. 

Columbia* tlie capital, is the raili'o;id center of the state. 

Georgia. Atlanta is situated where several railroads 
from the Atlantic coastal plain meet others from the 
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lumber, rosin and turpentine from the yellow-piiie furesta 
of tlie coastal plain. 

Raleigh, the capital, is in the cotton and tobacco dis- 
trict. This city is the leading cotton market in tlie state, 
and is well known for its tobacco mnnufactures. 

Cliarlotte is an important railroad center, and therefore 
a market for the products of the surrounding district. 

AshevUle is a beautiful mountain resort. 

South Carolina. Charleston is tlie cliief seaport of 
South Carolina. This city and AViluiington export more 
rosin and turpentine than any other two ports in the 



Mississippi valley. Tliis city is there- 
fore a trade center for nearly all kinds of southern 
products. Atlanta has extensive cotton mills. 

Savannah and Cliarle.ston resemble each other in their 
exports. Only New Orleans and New York, among the 
seaports of our country, surpass Savannah in the export 
of cotton. This city has a large trade in rice. 

Augusta, Macon and Columbus are not only important 
markets for southern products, but they also have good 
water power for their cotton mills, Augusta has the 
largest cotton mills in the South, 
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Fj-ORiDA. Key West, the largest city in Florida, ia on 
a coral island. The chief manufacture in this city is 
cigars made of Cuban tobacco. Sponges, gathered from 
the surrounding waters, are shipped from this port. 

Key West is a United States naval station. 

JacksoDTille has a large trade in lumber and oranges. 

Pensacola exports great quantities of lumber. A United 
States navy yard is located near this port. 

Alabama. Mobile, at the head of Mobile bay, is the 
principal port, and forms the outlet for a largo portion 
of the cotton and the lumber products of the .state. 

Birmii^hani is situated in the coal and iron district 
near the southern end of the Appalachian higblaud. This 
city has extensive manufactures of iron and steel. 

Mon^omery, the capital, has a large trade in cotton. 

Mississippi. Vicksburg, Meridian and Natchez are im- 
portant cotton 
markets. 

Tennessee. 
Vashville, the capi- 
tal, is in the belt 
where the cotton 
and the tobacco 
districts merge into 
each other. Large 
areas in Teimessee 
Nashville is a market for c;ott(.i!i. 
lumber and tobacco. 

Memphis is the largest cotton 
market in the state, and the mowt 
important river port betueiin 
St. Louis and New Orleans. 
Memphis is also a railroad center. 
Much of the cotton .sent from this 
city goes by rail to New York or to 
other cities in the nortlieast part of our 
country, where there are many cotton mills. 

Chattantx^a, like Birmingham, is in the coal and iron 
district near the southern end of the Appalachian high- 
land. Iron and steel goods are tlie chief manufactures 
in both these cities. 

Knoxville is the trade center of northeastern Tennessee. 

152. Review and Map Studies. 

What two territories are in this group? Which is the larger, — 
Texas or New England? Which reaches fartlier south, — Texas 
or Florida ? See mop twi page 1S6. 

Describe the climate of this group of states and territories. See 
maps on pages SI, S4, 138 and 1S9. 

Describe the delta of the Missiisippi. What have you learned 
about the flood plains of this river ? See lesson 53. 

What have you read about the Texas jirairies ? See lesson SI. 
What region is on the west of these prairies ? How do you account 
for its dryness? See lesson 50. 




Which part of this section is the most thickly settled? Why ? 
See map on page 124- Locate the oapittds of these states and terri- 
tories. 

163. Southern Oroup, — Western Section. 

The products and industries of this section resemble 
those of the states farther east. Rice thrives in the 
swamps along the coast and in the river valleys ; sugar 
cane abounds in the flood and delta plains; forests of 
yellow pine and other trees cover large areas ; cotton, 
grain and tobacco grow in abundance ; large numbers of 
cattle and sheep graze in the western portion of the 
section, esiiectally in Texas. 

Among the -states of our countrj', Texas takes first rank 
for cotton and cattle. Louisiana produces more sugar 
cane and rice than any other state. 

LonsiAXA. New Orleans has an excellent harbor on 
the Mississippi river and has grown to be 
tiie largest city in the Southern states. 
Though its innrort trade in foreign 
goods is not large, yet its 
foreign export trade surpasses 
that of every other city in the 
Union, except New York. 
Orleans sends yearly 
to Europe cotton 
valued at nearly 
glOO.000.000. This 
city has also a very 
large trade in sugar, 
rice and cora. 

New Orleans has 
had rapid growth in 
manufactures. 
Among the cities of 
our country, it takes 
higli rank in the re- 
fining of sugar. 

New Orleans is an 
important railroad cen- 
ter. The Smtliern Pa- 
eijic system connects it 
with points westward to the Pacific coast. The Illinois Central, 
tfio Queen and Crescent and otlier routes lead northward to 
Chicago, Cincinnati and other cities. 

Shreveport, on the Red river, is in a rich cotton district. 
This city is the second cotton market in the state, and 
has a large river traffic. Steamboat and railroad lines 
connect Slireveport with New Orleans. 

Texas. Texas is the largest state in the Union. Its 
area is greater than that of all the New England and 
Middle states together. The state of Texas may be 
divided into three districts, each of which is as large as 
Great Britain. 



SOUTHERN GROUP, — WESTERN SECTION. 



Dallas and Fort Worth are in the northeastern part of 
the Texas prairies, — in a rich farming and grazing 
district. Both tliese citie.-!i handle great quantities of 
wheat and corn ; and both have hirge tioitring mills. 

Dallas is a leading market for farming implements. 
Fort Worth lias great stock yards. Many cattle arc sent 
from this district to northern markets. 

San Antonio is an important center on the Sonthem 
Pacific railroad, and on the main railroad line running 



fell fighting to the last, rather than surrender. Texas was sooa 

afterwards admitted into the Union. 

Galveston ranks high among the cotton ports of our 
country. Among its other exports are hides and wool. 

Houston is an important railroad center, and is situated 
on the navigable Buffalo Bayou. 

AiiKANS.vs. Little Rock is the capital and largest city 
in Arkansas. Large quantities of cotton-seed oil and oil- 
cake are made in this city. 




This city is the trade center of 
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southward into Mexico, 
southwest Texas. 

San Antonio is famous in the history i 
the United States purcliasi'il tlio vsust tei'i'itory 
of the Mississipiii rivei", tlioiisands (if Amcrii^ans crosswl the border 
and settled in Texas, which was then .1 jiart of Mexico. Wlien the 
Mexicans tried to opjiress the Aincricjuis, the latter roso In arms 
and won the freedom of their state. 

One of the fiercest stru^gh's in this war took place in a building 
known aa the Ala mo, in San .\ntunio. Here a small biind of Amer- 
icans va& attacked by a large force of Mexicans. The Americans 



Fort Smith is a trade center in the western part of the 
state. Hot Springs is a well-known re.«ort for invalids. 

Oklahoma. Thi.s territory was opened to white settlers 
in ISSO. and is now only thinly settled. Qorn and cotton 
are raised in some parts, while others are suitable only 
for grazing. Oklahoma and Guthrie are the principal 

town.s. 

IxniAN Teriutory. Tahlequah, the capital of the 
Cherokee nation, is the leading town in this territory. 
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CENTRAL STATES, — EASTERN SECTION. 



164. Review and Map Studies. 



Which is farthest north, — Chicago, Boston or Rome (Italy)? 

Which of the states in this section border on Lake Michigan? 
Which state has the longest lake coast ? 

Studj the maps on pages 31, 24, 128 and 129, and then tell vhat 
you can about the climate of this group of states. 

Which part of this section is mountainous? Which of the states 
in this group are partly within the Alleghany plateau region? De- 
8ci-ibe this part of the plateau. Name some of its products. See 
leasonn 47, 136. 137, UO and 143. 

Which of the states of this group lie partly within tJie St. Law- 
rence basin? Name some of the products of the old worn-down 



wells of natural gas, supply fuel for the extensive manu- 
factures. The eastern and southern portions of this 
section hold first place in the production of wool, tobacco 
and hemp. 

Such are the natural advantages and fruitful industries 
of the Central state.'' to-day, although many people are 
still living who can recall the time when most of the 
region was a wilderness, and when even Chicago was only 
a frontier trading town on the small river which now 
flows through the second largest city in all America. 




highland near Lake Super 

Which part of this grou[ 

great soft-wood forest be t 

Which parta have valuable I ar 1 1 t 

What do you know abou. u..^. ^^.. ... >...- 1........ ., . ^^.^ ,...o.... ^^. 

What are the principal products of the prairies ? 

On what bodies of water does a vessel sail in going from Chicago 
to Cleveland ? — From Duluth to Buffalo ? 

Locate the capitals of the states in this section. 

155. Central States, — Eastern Section. 

Though the Cc-utra] statcK have no seiicuast, and tliere- 
fore little foreign commerce, yet they liave fine water 
ways for inland commerce on the Great Lakes and tlie 
Mississippi system. Moreover, most of the section is so 
level or so gently rolling that railroads are built at small 
expense, and freight rates by rail are therefore low. 

These states form the best farming and grazing district 
in our country, so that meat-packing and flour-milling 
are very important industries. The iron mines in the 
Lake Superior region are without a rival. The copper 
mines in the same district are only sliglitly surpassed by 
those of Montana. 

The pine forests around the upper lakes, and the hard- 
wood forests a Uttle farther south, give this section first 
rank in lumber, as well as in the manufacture of farming 
machines, furniture and carriages. Beds of soft coal, and 



uiiio. Cincinnati 
about ten miles of water 
front on the Ohio liver, 
and fully a score nf rail- 
road lines enter this city. 
It has therefore grown to 
be a center of trade for ;i 
gj-eat area of farming and 
grazing country. The chief manufactures of Cincinnati 
are clothing and liquors. Large numbers of cattle and 
hog.s are rai.sed in the Ohio valley, and many of these are 
sold in Cincinnati. Meat-packing is therefore an im- 
portant industry. Many kinds of iron goods also are 
made here. 

Cleveland is within easy reach of the coal fields of Ohio 
and Pennsylvania ; of the oil districts in the same states ; 
of the iron mines of tlie Lake Superior region : of the soft- 
wood forests of Michigan, and the hard-wood forests of 
Ohio. 

With these advantages, Cleveland has become a leading 
city in iron and steel manufactures, in oil refining, in .ship- 
building, and in other great industries. More petroleum is 
refined in Cleveland than in any other city of the Union. 
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CENTRAL STATES, — EASTERN SECTION. 



What have you learned about the Great Lakes as a water way ? 
See lessons 49 and 120. 

Among the railroad lines which center in Chicago are the follow- 
ing: the Lake Shore and MUhigaH Southern from Buffalo; the 
Pittsburg and Fori U'ai/ne from Pittsburg; tlie JHhwis Central 
from New Orleans; the Atchison, Tojieka and Santa Fe from south- 
ern California ; the Wfiliiish from Kansas City and St. Louin; the 
Chicaijo, Milwaukee and St. I'aid from Minneui>ulis aiul St. Paul. 
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Chicago, though much les.s In value. The chief manu- 
factures of Milwaukee are liquors and flour. Large quan- 

titie.s of meat are packed here. 

Lacrosse, Oshkosh and Eauclaire are himber markets. 
Racine i.-^ one of tlie cities whieli manufacture wagons 
and farming iiiijiloinents. 

Kkntickv. Tliis state takes the lead in the cultiva- 
tion of tobacra and hemp. Louis- 
ville i-s one of the largest ti>liaeeo 
markets in the world. 'Ireat 
quantities of leather are tanned 
lier.'. 

Covington and Newport are on 
the Ohio river, opiiosite Cinein- 
nat i. T lie s o K e n t u r k y < 'i t ies, 
thoudi iiiJH.ii-j; tlie ];ir:_'e^t iu rlie 




Tlic Icadinir imiustry 
Peoria is the manufacture of 
liquors. 

Springfield is a trade center 
for middle Illinois; and Quincy, 
for the western part of the state. 

Michigan. Detroit has a fine 
harbor on the Detroit river. 
This city, like Chicago and 
Cleveland, is within easy reach 
of the lumber and iron regions. 
Detroit is noted for the manu- 
facture of cars and iron goods. 

Grand Rapids has excellent water power in falls of 
the Grand river, and is also near the lumber districts. No 
other city in the lake region, except Cliicago, manufac- 
tures as much furniture. 

Saginaw, Bay City and Muskegon have an imiuense 
trade in lumber. The most productive salt-works in our 
country are in the district near the head of Saginaw bay. 

Wisconsin. Milwaukee is the second city in size on 
Lake Michigan. This port has an excellent harbor, and 
carries on an extensive lake commerce similar to that of 



state, are really suburbs 
of Cincinnati. They 
contain many fine resi- 
dences. 

Lexington is iu the 
Blue G}-ass region, — a 
district famous for fine 
liorses. 

156. Review 
and Map Studies. 

Liii':(ti' tliis grou(i of states. 
\Vli:il, tw.i large citii's in this 
section are aljout halfway 
equator ami the north pole? WJiidi extends farther 
north, — Maine or Minnesota? Which states in this group are 
west of Illinois? 

What ilo the majj.s on panes 2] , 24, 128 and 129 show about the 
climate of tliis grouji of Central states ? 

Where does the Mississippi river rise? What river of the 
^J'elson system rises near by ? How do you account for the richness 
of the soil in the Red river prairies? Sfe le^sun SI. 

In which states do the prairies merge into the Western plains? 
Describe the general course of the Missouri river across tliis 
group of states. Across which state does the Platte river flow? 
Where are the Black hills? What do they yield? See lesson 50. 
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in the UnioQ produces one half as much flour. More Omaha is a lai^e railroad center and a shipping point 

than one fourth of Minnesota is covered with forests for cattle and grain. 

of white pine. The Mississippi river above Minneapolis Lincoln, the capital, is reached by several railroads and 

is fed by many streams from the forest area, and this has grown to be the most important trade center in the 

city has therefore become the leading lumber market in com and wheat region of southeastern Nebraska. 




the Northwest. 

St. Paul is a gi< 
railroad center, and 
is at the head 
of steamboat 
navigation on 
the Mississippi. 
The princip 
indu-stry of tliis 
city con- 
sists i n 
gathering 
the prod- 
ucts of tlie 
surround- 
ing region, 
and in sliippi 
supplies to the 
farming and 
'the Imnberiiij:; 
districts. 

Duluth is the 
eastern terminus of the Northern Pacific railroad, and is 
at the southwestern end of Lake Superior. This city is 
the outlet of the wheat district in the lied river prairies. 

Winona is a lumber market on the Mississippi river. 

NoRxn Dakota. This state lies north of the corn belt, 
but its wheat district in the Red river valley has no 
superior. A large part of this state affords excellent 
grazing land for cattle and sheep. Fargo and 
Bismarck, though small, are the most impor- 
tant trade centers. 

South Dakota. The prairies in the 
northeast part of this state form a por- 
tion of the famous wheat region wliich 
extends also into North Dakota. The 
southeast part of South Dakota is in 
the corn belt. 

^ouz Falls and Pierre are points of 
supply for this state. 

The Black hills, with their valuable 
gold mines, lie mostly within the west- * '" ■ 

em part of South Dakota. 

Nebraska. The be.st farming land of 
Nebraska, as of the two Dakotas, is in the eastern half 
of the state. Com is the most valuable product, 
other half of the state forms part of the Western plains 
where cattle-raising is the chief occupation. 



K.\sSAS, This 
state lies mostly 
within the prai- 
ries, but partly 
wifliiu the West- 
ern plains. The 
i'!ii>>f products are 
cora,wheat 
and cattle. 
The grains 
grow best 
in eastern 



meat mar^ 

river. Chi- 

onlyAmer- 

City in the 

value of their meat-packing industries. Each year thousands of 

cattle from the Texas prairies are sent north to be fattened in the 

com area of Kansas and the neijrhboring states. 

Topeka, Wichita and Leavenworth are important market centers in 

the grain and cattle districts. 



158. 



Review and Map Studies. 

Which are territo- 



Locate this group of states and territories ? 
ries ? See lemon 135. 

What portion of the Atlantic coast of our country is due east of 
California ? Which is farther north, — San Francisco or St. Louis? 
If a ship were to sail due west from San Francisco, what large 
Asiatic island would it reach ? 

WViat ilo the maps on pages 21, 24, 128 and 129 show 

It the climate of this group of states ? 

Di'jcribe the park region of Colorado. See lesaon 

34- Describe the Colorado plateaus. See 

lesson SS. How does the Basin region differ 

from the Colorado plateau region ? 

In what respects does the valley of Califor- 
nia resemble the plain of Chile? See Utsont 
40 and 57. ^Vliat are the principal products 
of the Southwestern states ? See lessons 130, 
134, iS6 and I4B. 

Locate the capitals of the states and terri- 
tories in this group. 

169. Southwestern Oroup. 

This group of states and territories 

includes several regions whose industries 

differ widely from one another. On the east are the 

The grazing lands of the Western plain. Next on the west is 

the rich mining district of the Rocky mountains. Still 

farther west and southwest are the thinly settled Basin 
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region and the Colorado plateaus. In the Sierra Nevada 
is another mining belt and a himber district. Tlie valley 
of California is one of the finest wheat and gi'ape regions 
in the world. The southern portion of this state excels 
ui high grades of oranges. The Coast range yields 
excellent lumber. 

California contains more than half the i)eoi)le in this 
group of states and ten-itories. yet even tliis great state 
has a population smaller than that of Xew York city. 



The raising of cattle and sheep is the principal industry. 
Silver ore is mined in this state, 

Santa F^ and Albuquerque are the chief trade centers. 
The former i.* the second oldest town in our country. 

Ut.\h. Thi.s state ranks third in the production of 
silver. — Cohjrado Ijeing tirst, and Montana second. Some 
portions of Utah, especially along the small river valleys, 
are irrigjtied. Thev ^ield grain and vegetables. 




CoLOitADo. Denver is a sujipiy city for mining districts 
in the Rocky mountains, and fur cattle niufhcs on tlie 
Western plains. Few cities in our country have had 
a more rapid growth than Denver. 

Pueblo and Leadville liavt' liirg<' .-imelting works. Tlic 
latter city i.s in the heart of the Uocky mountain.-;, nearly 
two miles above sea levi-l. It has been one of the 
greatest silver-mining cities in the world. 

Colorado Springs is a well-known resort for invalids. 

Xew Mexico. This territory is mostly in the basin of 
the Rio Grande. 



Salt Lake City ami Ogden are important railroad centers 
and points of .supply, 

Akizcxa. Silver and copper are the principal products 
of the mines in this t(;rritoiy. Arizona ranks high in 
the output of cojtper. 

There are good imgated farms in the basin of tlie Gila 
river, west (jf the (Jolorado plateau region. 

Tucson and Phenix have a large trade in outfits for miners. 

Nkvada. Silver and gold mining rank first among 
this state's industries. The greater part of Nevada is a 
sagebrush desert. 
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Vu^;inia and Carson City are well-known mining centers. 

California. San Francisco is the natural outlet for 
the products of the valley of California. More wheat is 
exported from this seaport than from any other Amer- 
ican city. It leads also in the refining of sugar. 

San Francisco has a large inland trade in wheat, flour 
and fruits. The principal manufactures of the city are 
clothing, boots and shoes. 

Among the imports are silk and tea from China and 
Japan, and STigar 
from Honolulu. 
The 

large navy 
yard 
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161. Northwestern (}roup. 

The industries in this group of states are similar to 
those in the group on the south. There are the grazing 
districts of the Western plains, the mining regions of the 
Rocky mountains, the barren lava plains, the wheat lands 
in the Willamette valley, the forested slopes of the Cas- 
cade and Coast ranges. 

These five states together have a population less than 
that of either New York or Chicago. 

Mo>;ta>ia. The chief occupations 
in this state are 
lining and cat- 
tle-raising. 
More cop- 






t 



i,- - ■^a£s«B* 



on an 

arm of Sau ^^*'*^^^^^^'rancisco bay. a few miles 
northward from the Guld(?ii Gate. 

Los Angeles is the largest trade center in southern Cali- 
fornia. This city is aji active fruit market. 

Oakland is on the cast shore of San Francisco bay. 
Feri'ies cross the baj' between these cities. 

Oakland is largely a city of residences. It is the home 
of many persons whose business is in San Francisco. 

Sacramento, the capital, has a large trade in wheat. 

160. Bevlew and Map Studies. 

Which is farther north, — Portland (Oregon) or Montreal? 

Befer to the maps on pages 21, 24, 128 and 129, find describe 
the climate of the Pacific coast of this group. In what respect 
does the climate of eastern Montana differ from that of western 
Washington ? How do you account for the difference in climate 
between Oregon and New England ? 

In what direction do the Rocky mountains extend across this 
group of states? Which of the states are partly in tlie Western 
plains ? What valuable minerals are found in Montana ? See les- 
sons 143 and 144. 

What part of this section is buried in ancient lava-flows? See 
lesson 39. Describe the Cascade range ; the Coast range. See les- 
sons 36 and 40. Why is the seaeoast northward from Puget sound 
80 irregular? See lesson 40. Name the state capitals in this group. 

Alaska. — Locate Sitka. See map onpaye 1S6. Which is far- 
ther north, — Sitka or St. Peteraburg ? 

Why is the climate of southwestern Alaska so mild? What 
ate the principal products of Alaska? See lesson 41. 



perisinined I 

in Montana 

than in any 

otlier state in the 

Union, Colorado 

alone surpasses it in the production of ^iivcr. 

The gold mines of Montana are very productive. 

Both Helena and Butte have a large trade in mining 
outfits. There are also extensive smelting works in these 
cities, 

Wyoming. This state has few mines, hut it has im- 
mense cattle ranches. Cheyenne and Laramie are the 
principal trade centers. The former city is one of the 
largest cattle markets in America, because it is the only 
shipping point for a large grazing area. 

The greater portion of Yellowstone park is in north- 
west Wyoming. 

Idaho. Mining is the chief industry of Idaho, — with 
silver, gold and lead as the products. The river valleys 
in the northern part of this state form a very productive 
wheat district. 

Boise is the capital and the trade center of Idaho. 

Oregon. The portion of this state east of the Cascade 
range has large cattle ranches. The Willamette valley 
is an excellent wheat district. Many sheep are also 
raised here. The Cascade and Coast ranges are heavily 
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forested, and they yield valuable lumber products. There Tlie shore -waters and the rivers of Alaska abound in 
are extensive salmon fisheries in the Columbia river. salmon. The canning of this kind of fish is a verj' im- 

Portland, on the Willamette branch of the Columbia portant industry. Fur seals in large numbers are taken 
river, is the commercial center of the state. 

Salem, the capital, is in the Avheat and the wool district 
of the Willamette valley. 



Washixgton. The industries of this .itate rosenibh' 
those of Oregon. Wheat is the leading product of middle 



on the Priliilof islands. 

Sitka is the capital of the territory. Considerable gold 
is mined in the district around Juneau. See map of United 
States in the stqjplcment. 

The iirst white settlers in Alaska were Rus.sian fur 




and southeast Washington. The country around Puget 
sound in one of the best lumber districts in tlie world. 
Coal also aboiuids here. Washington shares with Oregon 
the salmon fisheries of tlie Columbia river. 

Seattle and Tacoma are important cities on Puget sound. 
They have excellent harbors and are the trade tenters of 
the state. Both are large lumber markets. 

Spokane is the center uf trade in eastern Washington. 
This city has fine water power. 

Alaska. Two thirds of the people in this territory 
are Indians. The others are white settlers and Kskimos. 



traders. In 18G7 Russia sold Alaska to the United States 
for $i7.200.000. This is a small sum compared with the 
value of the furs, the fish, the gold and the lumber whicli 
this northern n^gion yields. 

Alaska i.s about one sixth as large as the rest of our 
country, btit only a small portion of this territory is 
suitable for the homes of white people. 

The best part of Alaska is the southwest coastal 
region. 

Rainfall is plentiful in this northern land, but the 
warm season is too short to ripen grain. 
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Tixginia and Carson City are well-known mining centers. 

California. San Frandsco is the natural outlet for 
the products of the valley of California. More wheat is 
exported from this seaport than from any other Amer- 
ican city. It leads also in the refining of sugar. 

San Francisco has a large inland trade in wheat, fiour 
and fruits. The principal manufactures of the city are 
clothing, boots and shoes. 

Among the imports are silk and tea from China and 
Japan, and sugar 
from Honolulu. 
There is 
large navy 
yard ^^^_ 



161. Northwestern Oroup. 

The industries in this group of states are similar to 
those in the group on the south. There are the grazing 
districts of the Western plains, the mining regions of the 
Rocky mountains, the barren lava plains, the wheat lands 
in the Willamette valley, the forested slopes of the Cas- 
cade and Coast ranges. 

These five states together have a population less than 
that of either New York or Chicago. 

Mo^jTANA. The chief occupations 
in this state are 

tie-raising. 
More cop- 



r^ 






w.' f n 1 ^ J- i- fry- /TfT ~ •" 



'M 



on an 

arm of Sau "^^^^^^^^^rancisco bay, a few mill 
northward from the Golden Gate. 

Los Angeles is the largest trade center in southern Cali- 
fornia. This city is an active fmit market. 

Oakland is on the east shore of San Francisco bay. 
Ferries cross the bay between these cities. 

Oakland is largely a city of residences. It is the home 
of many persons whose business is in San Francisco. 
to, the capital, has a large trade in wheat. 



160. Review and Map Studies. 

Which is farther north, — Portland (Oregon) or Montreal ? 

B«feT to the maps on pages 21, 24, 128 and 129, ^d describe 
the climate of tiie Pacific coast of this group. In what respect 
does the climate of eastern Mootana differ from that of western 
Washii^lton? How do you accooDt for the difference in climate 
between Oregon and Xew England ? 

In what direction do the Bocky monntains extend across this 
group of states? Which of the states are partly in the Western 
plains ? What valuable minerals are found in Montana ? See lea- 
MOtu 143 and 144- 

What part of this section is buried in ancient lava-flows ? See 
leteon 39. Describe the Cascade range ; the Coast range. See lea- 
tona S6 and 40. Why is the seacoast northward from Puget sound 
80 irregular P See lesion Jfi. Name the state capitals in this group. 

Alaska. — Locate Sitka. See map <mpage I£6. Which is far> 
ther north, — Sitka or St Petersburg? 

Why is the climate of southwestern Alaska so mild? What 
aie the principal products of Alaska? See leuon ^1. 



per ismined t, 

in Montana ■ 

than in any 

other state in the "" 

Union. Colorado 

aJone surpasses it in the productiua of silver. 

The gold mines of Montana are very productive. 

Both Helena and Butte have a large trade in mining 
outfits. There are also extensive smelting works in these 
cities. 

Wyoming. This state has few mines, but it has im- 
mense cattle ranches. Cheyenne and Laramie are the 
principal trade centers. The former city is one of the 
largest cattle markets in America, because it is the only 
shipping point for a lai^e grazing area. 

The greater portion of Yellowstone park is in north- 
west Wyoming. 

Idaho. Mining is the chief industry of Idaho, — with 
silver, gold and lead as the products. The river valleys 
in the northern part of this state form a very productive 
wheat district. 

Boise is the capital and the trade center of Idaho. 

Okeoon. The portion of this state east of the Cascade 
range has large cattle ranches. The Willamette valley 
is an excellent wheat district. Many sheep are also 
raised here. The Cascade and Coast ranges are heavily 
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162. Beview and Map Studies. 

Note : The Dominion of Canada consists of various provinceB, dulricls 
Aiid territories. Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia are provinces; the other 
divisions, except the Northwest and the Northeast territories, are districts. 
The province of Newfoundland, including the northern district of Labrador, 
is not a part of Canada ; but both Newfoundland and Canada belong to the 
British Empire. 

What large bodies ot water partly surrouml tlie province of 
Ontario ? What river separates Ontario from Xew York ? Through 
what province does the St, Lawrence river flow ? 

Locate Nova Scotia ; — New lirunswlL-k ; — - I'rince Edward 
Island. 'What large island forms the northern part of the province 
of Nova Scotia ? Between what provinces ia the bay of Fundy ? 



winter climate of Canada, except in British Columbia 
and southeast Ontario, is more severe than that of the 
states along our northern border. 

Tlie best portion of Canada is the region lying among 
lakes Huron, Erie and Ontario, and thence extending 
along the St. Lawrence river to Quebec. This region in- 
cludes parts of both Ontario and Quebec. Barley and 
wheat thrive here ; soft-wood forests abound ; and large 
numbers of sheep and cattle find excellent pasturage. 

In this productive area are found most of the large 
cities of Canada. Among these are Montreal, Toronto, 
Quebec, Hamilton and Ottawa. These cities have a large 
trade in lumber, barley, sheep and wool, cattle and hides. 

>Sf\vrn|mill;ui(1 ailil till'' l)VOvillC<.'S of 

Canada on 
he gulf of 




Which province of Canada includes a portion of the Red river 
basin ? "WTiat large lake lies partly within this province ? 

Name three districts drained chiefly by the Saskatchewan river. 
What district and province meet in the Eocky mountains ? Which 
province is almost wholly within the Rocky Mountain highland ? 
Name a large island belonging to this province. 

Name three large lakes that form part of the Mackenzie system. 
In what territory is the greater part of the Mackenzie basin ? 
What do the maps on pages 21 and 24 show about the climate of 
Canada ? See aho lessons ^, 52 and 127. 

163. Canada and Newfoundland. 

Canada is about equal in area to the United States, but 
the population of the former ia less than one twelfth that 
of the latter.^ The provinces of Canada, — in their sur- 
face, their products and their climate, — resemble the 
portions of our country which they adjoin ; but the 

1 A large part of Canada once belonged to France, and many people of 
French descent live >d this portion of North America. They are now 
greatly outnumbered by the EngUsh-epeaking population. 



St. Lawrence have exten- 
sive Bshenes. BaMax and 
St. John's send large quantities of codfish to our country. 
Most of these fish are caught on the banks of Newfound- 
land. 

New Brunswick, like Maine, ia in the forest belt. St. 
John exports lumber, largely to the United States. 

The province of Manitoba includes parts of the Red 
river prairie region. Winnipeg therefore exports wheat. 
British Columbia, like the state of Washington, has valu- 
able coal mines, forests and fisheries. This province 
yields large amounts of gold. The chief city of the prov- 
ince is Victoria, on Vancouver Island. 

164. Review and Hap Studies. 

Mexico. What bodies of water partly surround Mexico ? De- 
scribe the highland of Mexico. See lesson 4^. What have you 
learned about the coastal region of this country ? Where is the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec ? 
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MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, WEST IXDIES. 



Mexico, the capital and principal city of the republic, 
has a population somewhat larger than that of San Fran- 
cisco. 

Central America. The small X N. republics in 
Central America do not ^ / x, form 

Union like the states 
our own country 
in Mexico- A 
large part of 
the forei 
trade of Central 
America is with the 
United States. These 
small tropical 



islands to Great Britain. The island of Haiti comprises 
the two small republics of Haiti and Santo Domingo. 
There are about as many people in Cuba as in the citv 

of New York. Two thirds of the population of the island 
ary of Spanish descent, but there are many Negroes- 
Havana, the capital and chief seaport, is one of the great- 
est sugar markets in 
the world. 

There are nearly as 

many people in the 

island of Haiti as in 

The western 




countries ^eiiil iis culfi 

and ijidigo. Urn- ouuaLiy expui't.s cloth 

hardware to the Central American republics. 

West Indies. The name lle-s^ Indies is given to the 
groups of islands which partly inclose the gulf of Mexico 
a.nd the Caribbean sea. The products of these islands 
are similar to those of Xfexico and Central America, but 
the most valuable are 
tobacco and 



half of the island of Haiti 
is settled chiefly by Negroes ; 
the eastern lialf has a 
mixed population of Negroes and people of Spanish 
descent. The latter outnumber the former. Port an 
Prince and Santo Domingo are the principal cities of the 
island. 

Jamaica and the Bahama islands are peopled largely by 
Negroes, hut there are also many Brltwh settlers. Kingston 
and Nassau are the commercial centers of these islands. 

San Juan is the principal city of Puerto Rico. Barbados 
is a very thickly-settled island belonging to the British 
nation. This nation possesses most of the Leeward and 
the Windward islands. France controls a few of them. 
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EUROPE. 



166. Review and Map Studies. 

Which parts of Europe are mouutainous ? Which are lowland ? 
In That two regions do most of the large rivers of Europe rise ? 

What countries are grouped about the Swiss plateau ? Which 
of these countries border on the Mediterranean sea or its branches ? 

What countries are wholly or partly included in Low Europe ? 
Which of these countries border on the North sea? — Un the 
Baltic sea ? What countries lie along the west coast of the Black 



NoKWAY, Sweden and Dbnhark. What part of the coaat of 
North America lies due west of Norway ? How do you account 
for the mildness of the climate on the west coast of Norway? See 
lesson 82. 

Describe the surface of Norway and Sweden. Into what sea 
and gulf do most of the rivers of Sweden flow ? What are some 
of the products of the Scandinavian peninsula ? 

What kind of surface has Denmark? What country adjoins 
it on the south? What sea is on the west? 
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Where is the ..EKcan sea? — ^The Adriatic sea? — The bay of 
Biscay? — The gulf of Bothnia ?— The sea of Azov? 

Spaist and Poktugal. 'What part of the Atlantic coast of 
America is due west of Spain ? In what direction are the British 
Isles from the Spanish peninsula ? Locate Portugal. 

Describe the surface of the Spanish peninsula. Sf.e lfs.son 78. 
What do you know about its clim.tte? Name the principal prod- 
ucts of Spain and Portugal. 

What bodies of water partly surround the Spanish peninsula? 
"What nation controls the Kock of Gibraltar ? Where are the Bale- 
axic islands ? 



Ri'ssiA. Describe the surface of Russia. Bee lesson 85. How 
were the many lakes and falls of Finland formed ? 

Describe the climate of the great Russian plain. See maps on 
■pitijex 31 and 3^ ; also lesson 85. What are the leading products 
of Russi.^ ? 

Describe the course of the Volga river; — of the Ural river. 
Where is the Dwina river? — The Dnieper river? 

Locate Lake Ladoga; — the gulf of Finland. 

Name the seas which partly surround Russia. On what large 
bodies of water would a vessel sail in going from Odessa to St. 
Petersburg? What countries of Europe border on Russia? 
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THE BRITISH ISLES. 



167. Review and Map Study. 



Describe the surface of Scotland ; — of EDgland ; — of Wales ; 
— of Ireland. See map on oppoxite page; also lesson 83. Locate 
the Cheviot hills ; — the Grampians ; — Ben-Nevis ; — Snowdon. 

What part of Ireland is drained by the Shannon river? Wliy 
are the Thames and the Mersey rivers so deep? See lesson 83. 
What have you learned about the basin of the Clyde river ? Why 
is the northwest coast of the Bvitisli Isles so irregular? 



of the Cabinet supervise the foreign affairs, the treaaary, the army 

and other departments. 

The British Isles constitute the United Kingdom, of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The United Kingdom, with all British colonies and 
other possessions, forms the British Umpire. The ruler of this 
empire appoints a Governor or a Governor-General for each colony. 
Some of the colonies take no part in governing themselves. Others 
elect their own officers, except Governors; but the British ruler 
retiUiis autliority to veto any hill passed by a colonial government. 




TJie fiords of HcntlaTul are 
called ytrtA J ,- what firth partly 
separates England from Scot- 
land ? Where is the firth ..f 
Clyde? — The firth of FdviIi' 
Locate the Irish sea; — S:. 
Gteorge's channel ; — En^lisli 
dhannel ; — strait of Dovfi ; 

— Dublin bay. Where are tin- 
Orkney islands ? — The Shet- 
land islands ? — The Hebrides ? 

On what bodies of water 
would a vessel sail in going 
from New York to Liverpool ? 

— From New Orleans to 
London? Describe the 
steamer route from London 
to Bombay ; — ■ Liverpool to 
Hamburg. 

What have you learned 
about the occupations of the 
people in the British Isles " 
See lesson 83. 

The British Isles. 

The government, of tlie 
Britisli lalea is a limited 
monarchy. The ruler 
holds office by claim of birth, bnt her autliority is limited. 
The law-making power is given to Parliament.' 

Parliament consists of two bodies, — the House of Commons and 
the House of Lords. The members of the former are elected by 
the people ; the members of the latter are nobles and bishops. 

The execution of the laws is in the hands of a Prime Minister 
who is assisted by a Cabinet. As in our government, the members 

' Parliament meets in Westminater palace, London. Seepage 160. 



The foreign commerce 
of the British Isles is car- 
ried on mostly through the 
fjreat ports of London, 
Li\"erpooI and ( 

London controls most of 
the British trade with 
India, Australia and the 
mainland of Europe ; also 
a large jiart of the trade 
with tropical America. 

From China and India, this 
Kreat port receives tea. silk, 
sugar, coifee. spices, indigo 
and other products of south- 
east Asia. Greece sends cur- 
rants ; Ititly and Spain send 
olive oil and v 

From the Baltic ports, ship- 
loads of lumber, wheat, (rattle 
and wool rdch London. 
Steamers from tropical America bring sugar, coffee, hides, rubber 
and cocoa. Australia ships cliietly wool and gold. 

London, with its great trade, has grown to be the 
largest city and one of the chief seaports in the world. 

Liverpool is the principal port for the manufacturing 
district of northwest England. This port receives the 
raw materials from abroad, and ships away the manu- 
factured products. 
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Ireland. Belfast maDufactures fine Irish linens. 



The United States sends more products to Liverpool than to any heavy iron goods and cutlery, Bradford is noted for its 
other port in the world. Most valuable among these are cotton, woolen manufactures. Cambridge and Oxford have famous 
grain and meats. Large quantities of wool are sent from the Argeu- ^^i^^^ities. Dublin is the center of trade for middle 
tme Republic and from Australia to Liverpool. 

The exports of Liverpool are mostly cotton, woolen and silk 
cloth ; cutlery and other 
kinds of hardware ; heavy 
iron goods, such as en- 
gines, tails and armor 
plates. 

The rise and fall of 
the tide in the Mersey 
at Liverpool is so great 
that many steamers enter 
inclosed docks to load 
and unload. In these 
docks the water can al- 
ways be kept at the same 
lerel. Other steamers use 
great landing stages that 
fioat, — rising and falling 
with the tide. 

Gla^ow leads all 
other cities in ship- 
building. The success 
of this city in making 
iron steamships is due 
chiefly to its excel- 
lent harbor, its near- 
ness to mines of coal ' 
and iron ore, as well 
as to its skilled work- 
men. Glasgow carries 
on a large foreign 
trade for the manu- 
facturing district of 
southern Scotland. 

Manchester is one 
of the cities which 
owe their growth to 
the nearness of coal 
and iron. This city 
has the largest cotton 
mills in tlie world. 
Great quantities of 
woolen cloth also are 
made here. 

A ship canal has lately 
been built from Man- 
chester to the tidal jjor- 
tioQ of the Mersey river. 
Ocean steamers laden 

*ith cotton or wool can now reach this city, and thus save the 
cost of transfer by railroad from Liv(T]iool. 

Binningham is famous for its work in metals, — iron, 
Copper and brass. Among its be.st-known products are 
screws, nails, pens and firearms. Sheffield maniifacturea 




Cardiff is the seat of the coal and the iron trade of 
southern Wales. 

Edinburgh, the capital of Scotland, contains several 
colleges. Dundee has the largest linen mills in Great 
Britain, 
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169. Beview and Map Studies. 



Oehiiaky. What countries border on Germany ? What seas 
form part of its boundary ? 

Describe the surface of Germany. See Uason 84- Xame four 
rivers that flow across this country. What part of Germany is in 
the Danube basin ? 

What winds bring most of the rainfall of Germany ? ^ame 
some of the products of this country. 




SwiTZBBLAND. Describe the surface of Svitzeriand. See 
leuon 77. Name some of the products of this conntry. What 
countries surround Switzerland? 

AusTRiA-HuNOART. What countries are on the north of Austria- 
Hungary? What sea is on the southwest? 

Describe the river system which drains the greater part of this 
empire. Describe the plain of Hungary. See leuon 81. What 
mountain range forms part of the boundary between Boumania and 
tViP jilnin of Himgary ? 



-Western Part. 



Countries of Low Europe, - 

Germany. Germany has rich coal and iron mines, 

beds of clay for making porcelain, and sand for making 

The river valleys of this country are famous for 

lieir wine grapes. Large areas are planted with sugar 

lieets and with cereals. 

This country imports cotton from the United States ; wool and 
Itiissia and Hungary ; raw silk from Italy. 



Fkance. Into wliat boiiiys of 
■water do the Rlione, tlie Girondi' 
■od the Seine rivers flow '! What 
strait separates France from Eng- 
land ? What mountains partly 
separate France from Germany? Name 
the mountain range between France 
Spain. 

Describe the surface of France. .S'lv 
Uaxuns 77 and 84- What are some of 
the products of this country ? Wht-re 
is Corsica ? 

Belgium, the Nbtheklands and 
Denmark. What empire is east of 
Belgium and the Netherlands? On 
what sea do they border ? 

Describe the surface of the Irimi 
along the southeast shore of the Noi 1 1 1 
•ea. See lesson 84- 

Italy. What mountains separata 
Italy from France and Switzerland? 
What country adjoins Italy on the 
northeast ? Name the bodies of water 
which partly surround this peninsula. 

Describe the Po valley, and name 
its principal products. See lessnn 79. 
What have you leai-ned about tlie 
Apennines? — About the slopes on the southwest of the Apennines ? 
Locate Sicily and Sardinia. Name a volcano in Sicily. 

Balran Countries. Between what four countries does the 
Danube flow? Where is Montenegro? 

Name three seas that border on Turkey. What countries border 
on the Adriatic sea ? 

What have you learned about the surface of the countries in the 
Balkan peninsula ? jSm leuon 80. Why is the coastline of Greece 
BO irregular ? Where is Candia ? 




iiic I'l'iucijiLil iiianulaO 
tares of Germany are cloth, 
iron articles, beet sugar.glass 
and porcelain. Large quan- 
tities of tliese articles are 
sent to the United States. 
Besides cotton, our country 
sends grain, meat,petroleum 
ami tohacco to Germany, — 
largely through the port of 
Hambnrg. 

Germany ranks second 
;iiiHtng commercial coun- 
trJL's. 

BerliB, the capital, is the 
third city m size in Europe, 
!iis city is a great trade 
■nter, and is tlie seat of a 
inious iniiversitv- 



Leipstc I 



, large i 



sity, and is noted for book-publishing. Munich and 
Dresden have great galleries of painting and sculpture, 

Hambu^, on the tide water of the Elbe, is the leading 
port on the mainland of Europe. 

France. The products and the industries of France 
resemble those of Germany, but the former country ex- 
tends southward into the belt where tJie mulberry tree 
thrives. 
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Paris, the capital, is the second largest city in the world. 
It is situated on the Seine river, and is noted for its art 
galleries and fine buildings. This city is the railroad 
center of France. 

Havrei at the month of the Seine, is the port of Paris. 
Steamers from Havre reach nearly all great seaports. 
Among the French exports to our country are silks, 
woolens and millinery goods. The United States sends 
about the same kinds of goods to Havre as fn Hamburg. 



Lille is in the flax-growing region of northern France, 
and is near' coal mines. This city has large mills for 'the 
manufacture of linen cloth and thread. 

Belgium. Belgium has valuable coal mines, and is in 
the flax district. Laces and linen are important manu- 
factures in thifl country. 

Sugar beets are a leading crop in Belgium, Here are 
also beds of excellent sand for glass-making. The most 




Among the atticlea sent from Paris to Sew York are leather 
goods, feathers, buttons, fans and jewelry. 

Lyons, the center of the silk manufactures, is not far 
from the coal region of the Cevenne.s, nor from the silk- 
worm district of soiithem France. 

Marseilles is the largest port of this country. A canal 
from the Rhone river to this city makes it the chief port 
of the Rhone valley. 

The Garonne basin produces great quantities of grapes. 
Toulouse is in the vineyard district. This city and Bor- 
deaux are famous for red wines. 



valuable exports from this country to the United States 
are beet sugar, glassware, cloth and firearms. 

Antwerp, the chief port, is the center of the railroad and 
canal systems which reach nearly all parts of Belgium. 

Brussels is noted for carpets and la^es. Liege is well 
known for its firearms. 

The Netherlands or Holland, The people of this 
country are largely engaged in dairying and in raising 
cereals. Holland has many colonies, among which are 
Java, Sumatra and Dutch Guiana. These colonies send 
tobacco, tea, coffee, sugar and spices to Holland. 
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Amsterdam and Rotterdam are important ports.' Jlany 
skiUful diamond-cutters live in these cities. Diamonds 
and tobacco are the principal exports from Holland to 
our country. 

Dekmakk. This country resembles Holland in its 
products. Copenhagen is the capital and princijial city. 



MEDITERRANEAN COUNTRIES. 




170. Mediterranean 
Countries. 

SrAix. Madrid, tlie 
capital and largest city 
of Spain, is in the 
central plateau, 

Barcelona is the chief 
city of eastern Spain. 
This city export.s 
fruits, olive oil, silk 
and wine. Valencia 
is noted for its line 
silk manufactures. 
Malaga is a wine and 
fruit port. 

Portugal. Lisbon is 
the principal trade cente 
of Portugal. This city, as 
well as Oporto farther north, 
has a large trade in wine 
and in olive oil. 

Italy. The leading ex- 
ports of this country are 
silks, wine, oil and fruits. 
The imports are raw cotton, 
sugar, coffee and other food 
supplies. 

Naples, on the beautiful 
bay of tJie .same name, is the 
largest city in Italy. 

Rome, the capital, contains the Vatican, or residence of 
the Pope ; and St. Peter's, the largest cathedral in the 
world. This city is famous for its historic niins. 

Milan is the most important city in the Po valley. 



Genoa is the chief port of northwest Italy. Florence and 
Venice have famous art galleries. 

TuiiKEV AND Greece. The trade of the United States 
with these two countries, as well as with the other Balkan 
states, is very small. Constantinople is the capital of the 
Ottoman Kmpire. including Turkey in Europe. Turkey in 

Asia, Egypt and TrLpoli, The chief ruler, or sultaHy is 

I lie head of the Mohammedan religion. 

Athens, the capital of Greece, is famous for its 

history, and for the niins of its ancient temples. 

171. Other Countries of Europe. 

SwiTZEttLAsn, The swift streams of this country 
iipply good water power. Here 
also mines of brown coal, 
or lirjnitc. Raw silk is brought 
from Italy ; cotton from our 
comitry ; flax from the countries 
of Low Europe. Switzerland 
manufactures laces, silks and 
cotton cloth. Zurich is the 
principal manufacturing city. 

Geneva is noted for its watch- 
es, clocks and mnsic boxes. 




CoDMaDtlnople, on 



Dairying and hotel- 
■eping are leading in- 
dustries in Switzerland. 
Every summer thousands 
(.if tourists visit this countrj' 
to see its mountains, gla- 
ciers, lakes and waterfalls. 

ArSTJIIA-HUNGAIlY. TllC 
fertile plain of Hungary 
yields grain, sugar beets and grapes. Cattle and 
sheep here find good pasturage. The surrounding 
hii,dilands are rich in minerals. The higher slopes are 
forested. 




SOUTH AMERICA. 



172. Review and Map Studies. 

Describe the Andes of Chile ; — of Bolivia and Peru ; — of 
Ecuador and Colombia. See Uuons 67, 68 and 69. 

Describe the surface of Brazil ; — of the Argentine Bepnblic ; — 
of Venezuela. See lessoju 60 to 64. 

Tell vhat you can about the climate and the products of the 
selras ; — of the llanos ; - — of the gran chaAo and the pampas ; — 
of the highland of Brazil. 

Bound Chile. Between what two oouutries is Lake Titicaca? 
Which countries of South America are crossed by the equator ? 
What country includes the greater part of the Orinoco basin? 
Between what countries is the broad I* Plata mouth? Which 
oonntries of this continent do not border on Brazil ? Which coun- 
tries have no seacoast ? 

To which countries does Tierra del Fuego belong ? To what em- 
pire do the Falkland islands belong? What small countries in 
South America belong to European nations ? What is the form of 
government of all the countries of this continent, except the 
. Goiauas? See letaon 10$. 

YtZ. Countries of South America. 
Brazil. Rio Janeiro, the capital of thia republic, is on 
a deep and spacious harbor,^ sheltered by lulls on aU 

H 1 Thia harbor ma discovered in January, and was at firat thought to be 
the wide mouth of a river ; hence the name, Rio de Janeiro, or Rio Jannro. 



sides. This port is near thu richest cotfee district of 

Brazil, and is the largest coffee market in the world; 

but Santos, a small seaport southwest of Rio Janeiro, is a 

close rival. 

Other exports from Kio Janeiro are sugar, hides, tobacco and 
diamonds. 

The principal imports into Brazil are cotton cloth and 
machinery. 

Bahia, a large port northeastward from Kio Janeiro, re- 
sembles the latter in its foreign trade. 

Pemamboco is the leading sugar port of Brazil. This is 
one of the Brazilian porta partly inclosed by long rocky 
reefs. See picture on page 58. 

Pari is on one of the wide distributaries of the Amazon. 
This city has a large rubber trade. 

Other exports from the Amazon basin, mostly through Far^ are 
cocoa, Brazil nuts, bides and Peruvian bark. 

AKQENTHfE Republic. The people of this republic 
are engaged chiefly in raising cattle, sheep, wheat and 
Indian com. 

Buenos Ayres, one of the principal ports of the conti- 
nent, has a large foreign ttade in hides, wool and wheat. 
The leading imports are cloth and railway materials. 

Cordova and La Plata are important trade centers. The 
former has a university and an academy of sciences. 

Urdguat. a large part of this country is grazing 
land for cattle and aheep. Wool and hides are the princi- 
pal exports. 

Montevideo is the capital and the largest port. 

' Fabaguat. In this small republic the moat valuable 
product is Paraguay tea, or yerha matS. Asuncion, the 
capital, is the commercial center. 
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Chile. This republic has great mineral wealth. In alpacas are reared in the highlands. Sugar, cotton and 
tlie desert district of Atacama are found great quantities of wool are the leading exports. Cloth is the most valuable 
niter, — a whitish salt used in the manufacture of gun- article of import. 

powder. Copper and silver are abundant in the northern Lima is the largest city of this country. Callao is one 
half of Chile. Rich 
mines of coal are being 
worked in the south- 
ern lu^ of this coun- 
tiy. 

The principal farm- 
ing products of Chile 
are wheat and wine 
grapes. 

Valparaiso is the 
chief port. Most 
of the imports, — 
such as cloth, cat- 
tle and sugar, — 
are received into this 
city. Large quantities 
of niter and copper 
are shipped from the 
northern seaport of 
Iqaique. 

Santiago is the capi- 
tal and largest city of 
Chile. This is one 
of the Andean cities 
which are built far 
above the unhealthful 
coastal region. San- 
tiago is in a wide val- 
ley on the western 
slope of the Andes, 
more than one third 
of a mile above sea 
level. 

Bolivia. This coun- 
try has rich mines of 
silver. Its rubber 
product is of the finest 
quality. 

What have you read 
about cinchona ? See 
lesson 58. 

Bolivia has no sea- 
port, but many of its 
products are exported 
through Buenos Ajtcs, Arica (Chile), and other ports. 

La Paz and Sucre are the principal cities. Potosi is 
noted for its silver mines. 

Peru. Sugar cane and cotton are raised in the flood 
plains of the small rivers of western Peru. Sheep and 




of the principal seaports of western South America. 

Ecuador. The staple product of Ecuador is cocoa. 
This country, like all the others crossed by the Andes, 
lias rich' mineral deposits. 

Quito is the capital. Guajraquil is the largest city. 
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Colombia. The Icadiug export of tliis country is coffee. 
Bogota, the capital, is over a mile and a half above sea 
level. Panaina, at the Pacific end of the Panama railroad, is 
an important port. A large portion of the freight which 
passes between the Atlantic and the Pacific ports of our 
niimtry goes through Panama. 

Venezuela. Coffee is the most valuable export from 

Venezuela. Many hides are shipped from the Orinoco basin. 

Caracas and Valencia are the most important cities of this country. 

GuiAXA. The three colonies of Guiana are not thickly settled, and 

the value of their trade is not very great. Sugar is the leading export. 

The capitala of the colonies are the most important centers of trade. 



174. Review and Map Studies. 

There are five divisions of the Chinese Empire, namely; China, Tibet, Mongolia, 
l^astem Turkestan and Manchuria. Describe the surface, the climate and the products 
.>f each. Sec lessoiin 73, 69 ami 68. 

In like manner describe India (we lesson 75); — Siberia (aee lesson 7i); — Japan (tee 
fmxoii 74); — Persia, Turkey and Arabia (aee lessort 70); — Java, Sumatra and the Philip- 
]pine islands (see /mkojj 74). 

What country is on the north of the Chinese Empire? Where are Anam and Siam? 
Wliat countries border on the Arabian sea ? — On the Persian Gulf ? — On the Caspian 
Ma? What two countries are between India and Persia? 



Cotintries of Asia. 

bjDiA. This country trades chiefly with Great Britain and with China. 
The most yaluable exports from India are cotton and cotton seed, wheat, rice, opium, jute, tea and indigo. The 
principal imports are cotton cloth and hardware. 

Bombay and Calcatta are the greatest seaports of India. Each is about as large as the city of Brooklyn. 

Calcutta, the capital of India, is on the Hugli river, in the Ganges delta. This city is the principal shipping-point 
for the produce of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra basins. Railroads, rivers and canals form the inland highways 
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of trade to and from this great port. No large rivers 
carry products to Bombay, but the city is reached by 
railroads from nearly all parts of India. This port owes 
its rapid growth largely to its situation on the west coast, 
much nearer than Calcutta to the Suez canal and the 
British Isles. 

Kbdras is the largest seaport of southern India. 

I is the chief seat of the Hindu religion, and is 



Fbench Indo-China. French Indo- China includes 
Anam, Cochin-China, Cambodia and other provinces. 
All these are under the control of France. 

The products of French Indo-China are similar to those 
of British India. Hanoi, Hu£, Saigon and Pnompenh are 
the chief centers of trade. 

SiAJi. This country is ruled by a native king, — an 
absolute monarch. The resources of the country are 




one of the oldest cities in the world. In this holy city 
of the Hindus, the north bank of the Ganges is lined with 
great temples. 

Rangtm is the chief port of Burmese India. This city 
has a large trade in rice. 

Delhi and Mandalay are large centers of trade in India. 
See picture of old Delhi, page 68. 

Locate Colombo and Singapore. What have you learned about 
the latter city? See lesson 1^ Ceylon and the Straits Settle- 
ments, as well as India, are British possessions.* 



^ France and Portugal control a few small colonies i 
western parts of the Deccan. 



the southern aod 



poorly developed. Teak and rice are the principal prod- 
ucts. Bangkok is the chief city. 

East Indies. Sumatra, Java, Celebes, and middle and 
southern Borneo are possessions of Holland. They are 
called the Dutch East Indies. Northwest Borneo is under 
the control of the British nation. Spain controls the 
Philippine islands. 

What have you learned about the islands named above ? Locate 
Manilla, Batavia and Macassar. See map on page 175. 

China. The British nation controls the greater part of 
China's foreign trade, though the United States has a 
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small share in it. The island of Hongkong, on the coast 
of China, is a British colony. It exports Chinese tea and 
silkj and imports opium, cotton cloth, sugar and flour for 
the great empire near by. 

The United States imports tea and silk from China, — 
chiefly from the ports of Shanghai, Canton and Fuchau. 

Peking, the capital, and Canton are the largest cities of 
the Chinese Kmpire, Yarkand is in the principal oasis of 
the province of Eastern Turkestan, Lassa is the chief 
city of Tibet. 

Japan. Japan is the only limited monarchy in Asia. 
having its o^vn ruler. All the other independent countries 
are absolute monarchies. 

Tlie exports of Japan are taken from its rice 
swamps, its silkworm nurseries and its tea farms. 
The imports are mostly cloth, metal goods and 
petroleum. Japanese trade is 
carried on chiefly with the United 
States and with Great Tiritnin. 



Russia in Asia. Siberia and Trans-Caucasia' are 
parts of the great Russian Empire, which comprises 
about one seventh of the land-surface of the earth. 
Bokhara and Khiva also are under the control of Russia. 

Tashkent, the largest city in Asiatic Russia, is in a 
district made fertile by irrigation. Tifiis is a city 
through which Russia conducts a large part of its trade 
witli Persia and other countries of southwest Asia. The 
railroad which carries great quantities of petroleum from 
Baku to the port of Batum passes through Tiflis. 

Irkutsk and Vladivostok are centers of Siberian trade. 
Tho latter rity is the Pacific port of Siberia, and the ter- 




Japan is the most progressive of Asiatic countries. The Japa- 
nese have good schools, railway and telegraph lines, and large maiiu- 
&ctOTies. Among the latter are iron foundries, glass-works, paper . 
mills, cotton and silk mills. The people of Japan are noted for 
the weaving of silk and the carving of ivory. 

Tokyo is the capital and the commercial center of 
Japan. Only two cities in America are larger than 
Tokyo. 

Yokohama, on the bay of Tokyo, is the chief seaport. 
Osaka is an important manufacturing city. Kioto is sur- 
rounded by a great number of Buddhist temples, 

Korea. The Japanese have recently won for Korea 
its freedom from Chinese authority. The foreign trade 
of this country is small, and is mostly in the hands of the 
Japanese. Seoul is the chief city of Korea. 

By the terms of the China-Japanese treaty of 1895, Korea was 
made an independent kingdom, — an absolute monarchy. 



minus of the Siberian railroad now being 
built. See viap of Asia in the Sxipplement. 

Persia. Cereals and the opium-poppy grow 

in the fertile portions of Persia, chiefly in the 

districts near the Caspian sea. Many .^heep 

are reared in the highland regions. Dates 

thrive along the coast, and pearls are obtained 

/rum the border waters on the south. The 

Persians are famous for their handmade carpets and rugs. 

Teherin and Tabriz are the principal cities. 

Afghanistan. This country is crossed by the caravan 

routes that lead into India. E^abul is the chief city. 

Baluchistan. The people of this rugged country are 
mostly shepherds. KhelM is the largest city. 

Asiatic Turkey. The products of this country are 
similar to those of Persia, but the Red sea coast is famous 
for its cofEee. Mocha is the chief port for the shipment 
of this coffee. Mohammed was born in Mecca. 

Smyrna is the largest city and port of Asiatic Turkey. 
Damascus has an extensive caravan 'trade with the Arabs. 
Jerusalem is famous for its religious history. 
Arabia. Arabia, like Persia and Turkey, is a Moham- 
medan country. See lesson 71. 

Oman. Maskat exports dates, and imports rice. 



» TranB-Caucasia ia the n: 
province of Caucasus, lying < 



[ne of the Asiatic portion of the large RusBian 
a both sidea of the Cancaaus monntuns. 
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176. Review and Map StudieB. 

Describe the Nile basin. ■Sec lesion 88. What part of this 
basin is in Egypt? — In Nubia? What European nation claims 
the region about the high- 
land of Abyssinia ? 

Where is Tripoli? 
Where is Morocco ? De- 
scribe the Sahara. See 
Usson89. Id what respect 
does the Sudan differ from 
the Sahara ? See lesson 
90. 

Locate Liberia and 
Sierra Leone. What na- 
tion claims the region 
stretching northeastward 
from Liberia to the Medi- 
terranean sea? 

What state or country 
comprises the greater part 
of the Kongo basin ? Be- 
tween what two European 
claims is Lake Victoria? 
What lake partly sepa- 
rates Kongo State from 
German East Africa? 
Where is the territory 
known as the French 
Kongo ? 

What European nation 
claims a broad coastal belt 
on both sides of the lower 
Zambezi ? What name is 
given to the middle re- 
gion of the Zambezi basin? 
What European nation 
controls Zambezia and 
Cape Colony? See les- 
son 92. 

Describe the surface 
and the products of Cape 
Colony. Locate the 
Orange Free State. What 
country is on the north 
of the Free State? 

What have you learned 
about Madagascar? See 
lesson 92. Locate the 
Madeira, the Canary and 
the Mauritius islands. 
For what is St. Helena 
noted? See lesson 84- 

Locate Zanzibar, Ta- 
nanarivo, Mozambique. 



177. Oountries of Africa. 
Egypt. This country is nominally part of the Otto- 
man Empire, though the Sultan of Turkey has very 
little control over the affairs of Egypt. The Khedive, or 



ruler, of Egypt resides in Cairo, the capital. This is 
one of the oldest cities in the world. 

What have you learned about Cairo? See page 90. Compare 




the location of this city with that of New Orleans. Which is 
farther from the equator? 

The principal exports of Egypt are cotton and cotton 
seed. The most valuable imports here, as in all other 
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COUNTRIES OP AFRICA. 




I'ncan countries. 

. are various kinds of 

cloth. Great Britain 

controls tlie greater 

part of the foreign trade of 

Egypt. 

Alexandria, in tlie Nile 
delta, is the largest seaport of this country. 

Before the discovery of the route from Europe to India by way 
of the cape of Good Hope, Alexandria was one of the greatest ports 
in the world. Wlien tlie East India trade with western Europe was 
turned away from the Mediterranean sea, the port in the N^ile delta 
rapidly declined. The building of the Suez canal has greatly 
increased the trade of Alexandria. 

Tripoli. This portion of the Ottoman Empire is 
thinly settled. The population of the entire country of 
Tripoli is smaller than that of Brooklyn. The capital is 
the only important city. 

Tunis and Algeria. These countries have been added 
to the possessions of France. They form part of tlie 



nil h'Tvitorv uhicli now extends across the 
S;ihara and the Sudan. 

Tlie coastal districts of Tiinis and Algeria have 
many fertile valleys that produce wheat. Olives 
grow here in abundance, and cattle and sheep find 
good grazing land. The cities of Tunis and Algiers 
export M'heat, olive oil, wool and hides to France. 

Morocco. The products of this country are similar 
to those of Algeria. Fez and Morocco are the princi- 
pal cities of Morocco. 

Sierra Leone. Tliis small colony belongs to the 
British nation. Freetown exports palm oil. 

LiUERiA. This is a negro republic settled largely by 
freed slaves from the United States. MooroTia, the cap- 
ital, is named after a former President of our country. 
The cliief exports from Monrovia are coffee and palm oil, 

Kongo State. The King of Belgium is the ruler of 

the Kongo State. Boma is the local capital. 

The most valuable exports of the Kongo State are 
coffee, rubber, ivory and palm oil. 

Cape Colony. Cape Colony is a large and valuable 
British possession. See lesson 9J. 

European nations have seized nearly all parts of Africa. Italy 
is trying to control the territory in the region of the highland of 
Abyssinia ; France not only claims large areas on the mainland, but 
is also seeking to control Madagascar ; Great Britain, Germany and 
Portugal possess the greater portion of middle and southern Africa, 
Spain has a footing in the Sahara, and also directs the aSairs of 
the Canary islands. 



AUSTRALIA. 



The principal exports from Australia are wool, gold 
and cereals. The most valuable imports are cloth and 
iron manufactures. The largest seaports are in south- 
east Australia, in the productive colonies. 

Melbourne, the chief seaport of Victoria, is the largest 



Boston. Melbourne has extensive manufactures. 



178. Beview and Map Studies. 

Describe the Borface of Australia. Tell what you can about its 
climate. See maps on pages SI and Si; also lesson 9S. 

In what part of Australia is the colony of Victoria ? AVhere is 
Queensland? What colony is between Victoria and Queensland ? 

Which colony occupies a broad belt stretching north and south ... ■■ t, ^ ,• • . ,i ,i . r 

acro» thi. continent? What n.me i, si'» to the mo.t »e.teri, «■»?"* Austoha. Its population IB greater^ than that of 
colony in Australia? Locate Tasmania. 




Tell what you have learned about New Z^-aland; — Papua; — 
the Fiji islands; — the Friendly islands; — the Samoa islands; 
— Micronesia; — the Hawaiian islands. See lesson 95. 

179. Colonies of Australia. 

The colonies in the southeastern part of this conti- 
nent are the most thriving. Here are vast grazing dis- 
tricts that support millions of sheep and cattle. Large 
areas are planted with wheat, Indian corn and other 
cereals. Great quantities of gold and tin are mined. 
Middle and western Australia are thinly settled. 



Sydney, the principal port of New South Wales, is on a 
long and deep landlocked bay. This is the oldest and 
tlie second largest city in Australia. 

Adelaide is the commercial center of South Australia. 
Brisbane, on the river of the same name, is the capital 
and leading port of Queensland. Hobart is an important 
port of Tasmania. 

New Zealand. The most valuable exports from New 
Zealand are wool, gold and frozen meat. Dunedin is the 
chief port of the South island ; Auckland, of the North 
island. Wellington is the capital. 



SUPPLEMENT. 



AREA AND POPULATION OP PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES AND COLONIES. 



HOBTH AMEBIGA. 



Tew. 

1»3 BaliM. 

1891 Quuula 

V»2 CoAta Rica . 

VJH Cuba . 

U93 Guatemala 

18M Haiti . 

1880 Honduras . 

1893 Mexico 

1891 Newfoundland 

1892 Nicaragua . 
1892 SalTaiior . 
1890 United States 



1893 
1896 
1891 
1894 
1893 
1892 
1892 
1890 
1891 
1H93 
18M 
1894 
1891 



8q. Miln. 

7iS00 

3,4r»O,00O 

23,000 

43.000 

47,000 

28,000 

43J0O0 

767,000 

42^)00 

49/1OO 

730 

3i»56,290 



SOUTH AMEBIGA. 



Argentine Republic 
Brazil . 

Britisb Guiana 
Bolivia 
Chile . 
Colombia . 
I>utch Guiana 
Ecuador 
French Guiana 
Paraguay . 
Peru . 
Uruguay 
Venezuela . 



ETTROFE. 



1890 Austria-Hungary 
1883 Belgium 
1898 Bulgaria . 



1.125.000 
3.210,000 
110.0U) 
507,000 
2!H,000 
514.WN) 

40,000 
120.000 

47,000 

98,(N)0 
404 .(XK) 

72,(MM) 
591,000 



tMl,000 
11,400 
38,000 



Population. 

31,300 

4333,000 

'^{.000 

1.G32.000 

1,400.000 

1.580.000 

396/100 

12,000,U)0 

202,000 

315,000 

78(»,000 

63,006,000 



4,200/)00 

16.1X10.000 

285,000 

2.3«».000 

4,MI)U.W)0 

?2.000 

1,275,CK» 

25.1)00 

4>«),(NM) 

3.000,(NN) 

787.000 

23*^,000 



4U^30.000 
6.2a0,(XX) 
3,310,000 



Year. 

1890 
1891 
1891 
1890 
1889 
18!)I 
1K94 
1894 
1893 
1891 
18!^4 
189.) 

iHa*; 

1M91 
1894 
1K95 
18!» 

mm 

1891 



1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
18!I2 
1895 
1891 
1«95 
ISIW 
iKjri 
1895 
1895 



Denmark 

Knglnud 

France 

(ierinaiiy 

Gn-foe 

J re land 

Italy . 

Montenegro 

Nt*tUorlami» 

Norway 

Portujral 

Kouniania . 

KuHHia 

S<>.<>tland 

S<*rvia . 

Spain . 

SM'wlon 

S^» itzerland 

Kuro|>ean Turlicy 

WalfH . 



ASIA. 



Afghanistan 

Arabia 

Asiatic Turkey . 

Baluchistan 

Borneo 

C>lel>e8 

Cliiuese Empire 

India (HritLsh) . 

indo-Uliina (^French) 

flava . . . . 

Japan . . . . 

K« »rea . . . . 

Nepal . . . . 



Sq. Miles. 

15.300 

50300 

204,000 

208,700 

25.000 

.fJ.OtX) 

110.000 

3,000 

12,600 

125,(NN) 

34.000 

48 ..KX) 

2,100.(MX) 

30,44 N) 

19,«XX) 

10K,(NM) 

173,(XX) 

16,(NH) 

61.0(X> 

7,4(K) 



Population. 

2,185,000 

27,484,000 

38,313,000 

49,428,000 

2,187,000 

4,706.000 

30,?25,0(X) 

2(X),000 

4.733,000 

2,000,000 

5.')00,000 

5,800,000 

98340,000 

4,026,0(X) 

2,256,000 

18.000,000 

4325.000 

2.990,000 

4.780,000 

1J)19,000 



Year. 

1896 Persia. 

1896 Philippines 

1893 Russia in Asia 

1805 Siam . 

1895 Sumatra . 



Sq.Milea. 

628,000 
114 AX) 

Bjseojooo 

3O0J00O 
161,000 



AFRICA. 

1895 Abyssinia 194,000 

1891 Algeria 185,000 

1895 Cape Colony .... 221,000 

1895 F.gypt 400,000 

1895 Kongo State .... 900fi(Xi 

1894 Liberia 14^00 

1895 Madagascar .... 228,600 

1895 Morr>cco 220,000 

1895 Orange Free State . . . 48,000 

1895 Sahara 2/N)0,000 

1895 South African Republic . . 119,000 

1895 Sudan 2,000,000 

1895 Tripoli 340,000 

1895 Timis 46,000 



Population. 

9,000,000 
7,000,000 
18,125/XN) 
6,000,000 
3,000,000 



4,600/XN) 
4,125,000 

1326 AX) 

6320^)0 
I63OO3OO 
1,068 AX) 
SAX) AX) 
6AX)AX) 

206 AX) 
2AX)AX> 

600 AX) 
60 AX) AX) 

800 AX) 
1AX)AX) 



212AX) 


4,000 AX) 














1.0(N),000 


2,200,000 








6H7,0(X) 


21,600,000 




OCEANIA. 




130,000 


600 AX) 








2!K),000 


1,750,000 


1890 


Hawaiian Islands 6300 


90300 


7IAN) 


2AX)AX) 


It^ 


New Guiana 






311AX) 


800,000 


4,218.000 


400,000.000 


1891 


New South Wales . 






310,700 


1,1.32 AX) 


1,560 AX) 


300.000,000 


1891 


New Zealand . 






1(H300 


627,000 


K«A)0 


17.000,000 


1891 


Queensland 






668300 


394300 


51 AX) 


'iM.O00AX) 


1891 


South Australia 






904AX) 


320,000 


148,000 


40,089,000 


1891 


Tasmania . 






26AX) 


147300 


82,0tX) 


10.000,000 


1«»1 


Victoria . 






88,000 


1,140300 


&1,(XX) 


2,000,000 


1891 


West Australia . 






. 1,060AX) 


63300 



POPULATION OP THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OP THE WORLD. 



HOBTH AMERICA. 



British America. 



Year. 

1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
18B1 
1891 
18B1 



PopuUtinn. 



Montreal 
Toronto . 
Quebec . 
Hamilton 
Ottawa . 
St. John . 
Halifax . 
London . 
St. John's 
Winnipeg 
Victoria . 



Central America. 

1803 Guatemala . 

1896 Leon . . . 

1893 San Salvador 

1892 San Jos^ . . 
1896 Managua . 

Mexico. 

1893 Mexico . . . 
18B3 Guadalajara . 

United States. 

Seepage 181. 



330300 
95300 



West 

1892 
1892 
1894 
1893 
1892 
1802 



Indies. 

Havana . . . 

Santiago . . . 
Port au Prince 

Kingston . . 

Mantanzas . . 

Cienfuegos . . 



225300 
71300 
60,(XM) 
47,000 
27,000 
27,000 



SOUTH AMERICA. 



Argentine Republic. 

1894 Buenos Ayres . 
1894 Cdrdova . . . 

1894 La Plata. . . 

Bolivia. 

1895 La Pax . . . 
1894 Sucre .... 



Brazil. 

1892 Rio Janeiro 

1880 Penambuco 

1880 Bahia . . . 

1880 ParA . . . 



ChU^. 

law Santiago. 
18B0 Valparaiso 



580,000 
67300 
65300 



66300 
24300 



800300 

190300 

80,000 

66300 



250300 
150300 



Colombia. 

Year. 

1886 BogotA 
1886 Panama 



Populutiun. 
. 12IMX)0 
25300 



217,<XX) 
181.000 


Ecuador. 




63300 
49,(X)0 
44,000 


1891 Quito .... 
1894 Guayaquil . . 


8O30O 
. 46300 


39,000 
39,000 
32,000 
29300 
26300 
17300 


Guiana. 

1891 Ctcorgetown 

1892 Paramaribo 
1895 Cayenne . . . 

Paraguay. 


. .WAX) 
21MKK) 
11300 




1894 Asuncion . . 


. 20300 


71300 
26300 


Peru* 




20,000 
19.(XK) 
18300 


1894 Lima .... 

1895 Callao. . . . 

1896 Arequipa . . 
1895 Cuzco .... 


. 162,0(X) 

. .38.1 KX) 

32,0tX) 

19.000 



Uruguay. 
1893 Montevideo 

Venezuel-a. 

1891 Carilcas . . 
1891 Valencia . . 
1891 Maracaibo . 



EUROPE. 

Austria' Hunga ry . 

1890 Vienna . . . 

lax) Budapest . . 

1890 l»ragno . . . 

1890 Trieste . . . 

Belgium. 

1893 Brussels . . . 

l?&i Antwerp . . . 

1893 Li«^ge .... 

1893 Ghent. . . . 



226,000 



73,000 
39.000 
34,000 



1364 AX) 

606300 

184.000 

, 158300 



498AK) 
247.000 
159.000 
153300 



Balkan States. 

1896 Constantinople 

1890 Bucharest . . 

1895 Salonica . . . 

1889 Athens . . . 

1893 Sotla .... 



Deninarlc. 
1890 Copenhagen 



900,000 
195300 
160300 
107,000 
47300 



376300 



England and, Wales. 

1894 London . . . 4349300 
1894 Manchester . . 620300 



Year. 

18i>4 LiverjKwl . 

1894 Birnungham 

1894 Lewis . . 

1894 Sheffield . 

1894 Bristol . . 

18JU Bradford . 

1894 Cardiff . 



France. 

1891 Paris . . 

1891 Lvons . 

1891 MarR«*ille8 

1891 liordeaux 

1891 Lille . . 

1891 Toulouse 

1891 Havre . 



Germ 

1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
l8iX) 
181X) 



any. 

IkTlin . 
Munioh . 
Brt'^lau . 
Hamburg 
I..eip6io . 
Cologne . 
Dresden 



Ireland. 

1891 Belf.'ist . 

1891 Dublin . 

1891 Cork . . 

1891 Limerick 



Italy. 
I8a3 

1893 

I8a3 

1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 



Naples . 
Komo 
Milan 
Turin 
Palermo 
Genoa . 
Florence 
Venice . 



J^^therlands. 

1893 Amsterdam 
1893 Rotterdam . 
1893 llie Hague 



Papulation. 

507,000 
492300 
389.000 
338AX) 
227300 
21H,000 
149,000 



2.448.000 
416,(XX) 
404.000 
252,(XX) 
201.000 
160,000 
116,000 



1379.000 
;M9,000 
335,000 
323,000 
295,(XX) 
282,<X» 
277,000 



256,000 

245,000 

75,000 

37,000 



523,0(X) 
451,(KX) 
432,0(X) 
3a>.(XX) 
276,000 
216,000 
200,000 
150,000 



447,000 
229,000 
175,000 



Xonvay and Sweden. 

1893 Stockholm. . . 257,000 

1891 Christiania . . 161,000 

1893 Gothenburg . . 109,000 

1891 Bergen .... 64,000 

Portugal. 



1895 
1895 



Lisbon 
Oporto 



Russia. 

1891 St. Petersburg 
1891 Moscow. . . 
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276,000 
112,000 



1336,000 
822,000 



Year. 

1891 Warsaw 

18!)1 Olessa 

1891 Riga . 



Scotland. 

1891 Glasgow 
1894 Kdinlmrgh. 

1894 Dundee . . 

Spain. 

1895 Madrid . . 
1895 Barcelona . 
1895 Valencia 
1895 Malaga . . 

Suntzerland. 

1893 Zurich . . 

1893 Geneva . . 

1893 Basel . . . 

1893 Bern . . . 



Population. 

523,000 
333,000 
182,000 



687,000 
271,000 
169,000 



484,000 
280,000 
175,000 
138,000 



103,000 
79,000 
76,000 
48,000 



ASIA. 

Asiatic Russia. 

1892 Tashkent . . . 166,000 

1892 Tiflis 147,000 

1893 Baku 112,000 

1892 Irkutsk .... 61,000 



China. 
1893 Canton 



1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 



Peking . 
Tien-tsin 
Hankow 
Fuchau . 
Shanghai 



1,800,000 
1300,000 
960,000 
800,000 
640,000 
400,000 



British India. 

1891 Calcutta . . . 

1891 Bombay. . . . 

1891 Madras .... 

1891 Hyderabad . . 

1891 Luclcnow . . . 

1891 Benares. . . . 

1891 Delhi 

1891 Mandalay . . . 

1891 Rangun .... 

1891 Singapore . . . 

French Indo -China. 

1896 Hanoi .... 

1896 Hu6 

1896 Saigon .... 



862,000 
822,000 
463,000 
416,000 
273fiO0 
219,000 
193.000 

189300 
180,000 
146,000 



I6O3OO 

150300 

86,000 



East India Islands. 

1894 Manilla .... 290,000 

1894 Soerabaya . . . 140,000 

1894 Batavia .... 110,000 



Japan. 

Year. 

1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 



Population. 

Tokyo .... 1,180,000 

Osaka .... 480.000 

Kioto 308,(MX) 

Yokohama. . . 144,000 



Korea. 
1896 Seoul 



Siam. 

1896 Bangkok 

Southwest Asia 

1896 Teher&n 

1896 Smyrna . 

1896 Damascus 

1896 Tabriz . 

1895 Bagdad . 

1896 Aleppo . 
1896 IspanAn . 
1896 Kdbul . 
1896 KandahAr 
1896 Mecca . 
1896 Jerusalem 
1896 Her^t . 



AFRICA. 



1896 Cairo . . . 

1896 Alexandria 

1896 Fez . . . 

1895 Morocco 

1895 Tunis . . 

1896 Tananarivo 
1891 Algiers . . 
1891 Cape Town 
1891 Oran . . . 
1896 Zanzibar . 
1896 Freetown . 

1895 Tangiers 

1896 Tripoli . . 
1891 Kimberely. 
1896 Port Said . 
1891 Monrovia . 



OCEANIA. 



1893 Melbourne 

1898 Sydney . . 

18D3 Adelaide . 

1801 Auckland . 

1801 Brisbane . 

1801 Dunedin 

1891 Wellington 

1801 Hobart . . 

1800 Honolulu . 



260300 



200,000 



210300 

200,000 

200300 

180,000 

180,000 

130,000 

80,000 

60,000 

60,000 

46,000 

41,000 

30,000 



418,000 

230300 

140300 

140,000 

125,000 

100,000 

83,000 

83300 

74300 

30,000 

30,000 

30,000 

30,000 

29,000 

18,000 

6,000 



443,000 
420,000 
141300 
61,000 
49300 
46,000 
33300 
26300 
23300 
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GUIDE MAPS FOB DRAWING AKD MODBIJNG. 



Columbia 
MBck«Dxie 
Hiasoari-UlMisBippI 

NeleoB 
Rio Grande 
St. IjiwreDce . 
Yukon . 




-Leuigtha and Drainage 

■OBTE AKIBIOA. 



Pacific . 
Pacific . 

Aictlc . 
Atlantic 
Atlantic 
AllanClc 
Atlantic 
Atlantic 

SOUTH AMZSIOA. 

Atlantic 
Atlantic 
Atlantic 
Atlantic 



AnMlo . 
Atlantic 
Allaiitic 
Atlantic 
Atlantic 
Atlantic 
Interior 



iilX. 


ar-ss- 


1,100 


200,000 










4;xio 


1,200,000 

































ISO/WO 




300,000 










uao 




9G0 


65,000 


6M 


33,000 



Guide Maps for Drawing and Modeling the Continenta. 

The relief maps on this page and on tlie two following pages are 
intended as guides for drawing and modeling the continents. Tliese 
maps axe purposely made very simple, yet they show the natural features 
vhich exert the greatest iiifiuence ujioii the distribution of climates, 
plants and animals. 

Pupils should team to sketch these maps from memory, without the 
aid of straight gitide-lines, except such as they themselves invent. 

The Teachers' Manual offers suggestions upon methods of drawing 
and modeling the continents. 



Areas of Continents and Oceans. 



yorth America 
South America 
Europe . . . 
Asia .... 
Africa . . . 
Australia . . 



SQITABK HlLEl. 

8,000,000 
6,850,000 
3,800,000 
17,000,000 
11,500,000 
3,000,000 



Pacific 
Atlantic . 

Indian . 
Antarctic 

Inland Waters 



SqcARE Miles. 
70,000,000 
35,000,000 
23,000,000 
7,000,000 
4,000,000 
750,000 



Total Population of the World, 1,500,000.000. 



Caucasian 
Mongolian 
Negro . 
Malay . 
American 



690,000,000 
600,000,000 
150,000,000 
36,000,000 
12,000,000 



Christians . . 
Buddhists . . 
Mohammedans 
Bramanists 
Jews . . . 




400,000,000 
500,000,000 

200,000,000 1 rp}^ lengths of riven, and the areas of their basins, are in all cases 

150,000,000 estimates. Those of Africa are least known. The basin of the Homy 

8,000,000 river, in Australia, is thought to contain about 600,000 square milee. 



13,000,000 Pagans and others . 242,000,000 The area of the Yukon bann cannot now lie eatinrnted. 



REFERENCE TABLES. 

Vidian Reserratioiis in the United States. 
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Heights of Principal Mountains. 



SOBTH AMESICA. 








Mt. Loftan 




Mt. Sc. EliM . 












Mexico . 


















Mt. Hooker 


CanHila . 








Mt. Brown 


( aiiailn . 








Mt. Whitney . 


(.■alifornia 








Mt. Raioier . 


WaKhilltrtlHl 








Mt. Sbatila 


Califiirnin 










Colnrailn 








Pikes peak 


Colomilo 








FremontB peak 








l:!/.7-i 


Mt. Iftod . 


















Mt. Mitchell . 


North (.-arolii 


















Mt. Katabdin . 










Maine . 






i5,;!i« 








4,265 


BOI 


tTH AMEBICA. 


Aconogiu 


Chile .... 22.4*; 














Peril 
















1H,HH(I 


Tollma 


Colombia 








Roralms . 


Veiiezaela 










Brazil 








Itwube 


Brazil , 






i.:*n 




EtmOPE. 


Elbrni 


Russia . . , , ]«.,sai 




France . 










Turkey . 














1),7« 










11, (1.12 










H,.'i43 


Ben-Nevti 


Scotland 






4,;t(i8 




HalT . 


















Stromboli . 






ABIA. 




India .... *>,003 










2H,278 


KnDcblnjimga . 








2N.1S6 














Turkey . 
Palestine 








Mt. Hermon 






11,000 


Ht. Sinai . 


Tnrkey . 


«,5n:t 




APRICA. 


Kilima-NJaro . . 


East Africa . 10,000 


Kenia 


East Africa . 






Tenerife . 


Canary Islands 














Peak of Hco . 


Amres . 




7,oi;( 




OCEANIA. 


Manna Loa . 


Hawaiian Islands , . 1^,600 




Australia . T,1T6 


Kilsnea . 


Hawaiian Isl 


nds 




1,0*0 




Principal Lakes of the World. 



Aral Sea 2li.OO0 

<'a9pian Sea 170,000 

llead Sea ;ta) 

Ureal Halt Lake 2,000 

Ijike Baikal 12,500 

Ijike Chapala l.%0 

l^ke Erie 7,750 

Ijika Hnton 20,000 

Ijike LailoKa 7,000 

Uke Michigan 22,000 

Lake NlcaraKua :ifi!iCI 

Lake Onlarit. fi.aw 

Lake Huperidr -11 ..WO 

Lake Titlnaw 4.000 

Lake Victoria 40,000 
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ABEA AND POPDIiATION OP STATES. 




Leading Olties 
of the United States. 



The United States. 

STATU Aim AKKA IK P0PCI.AT10!( 

TSBBITOBIBS. SaUAaE MILES. (ISBO). 

Alabama 62,250 1,513,017 

Al&Bka 531,410 31,795 

Arizona 113,020 59,620 

Arkansas 53,850 1,128,179 

California 158,360 1,208,130 

. Colorado 103,925 412,198 

Connecticut 4,990 746,258 

Delaware 2,050 168,493 

District of Columbia . . 70 230,392 

Florida 68,680 391,422 

Georgia 59,475 1,837,353 

Idaho 84.800 84,385 

Illinois 66,650 3,826,351 

Indiana 36,350 2,192,404 

Indian Territory . . . 31,400 186,490 

Iowa 66,026 1,911,896 

Kansas 82,080 1,427,096 

Kentucky 40,400 1,858,636 

Louisiana 48,720 1,118,687 

Maine 33,040 661,086 

Maryland 12,210 1,042,390 

Massachusetts .... 8,315 2,238,943 

Michigan 68,916 2,093,889 

• Minnesota 83,366 1,301,826 

• Mississippi 46,810 J,289,600 

Missouri 69,416 2,679,184 

Montana 146,080 132,159 

Nebraska 77,510 1,058,910 

Nevada 110,700 46,761 

New Hampshire . . . 9,306 376,630 

New Jersey 7,816 1,444,933 

New Mexico .... 122,680 153,593 

New York 49,170 6,997,863 



North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio . . . 
Oklahoma 



Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas . . , 
ITtah . . . 
Vermont . . 
Virginia , . 
Washington . 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 



States Having the Largest 
Negro Population. 



52,250 


1,617,947 


70,795 


182,719 


41,060 


3,672,316 


30,030 


61,834 


96,030 


313,767 


45,215 


5,268,014 


1,250 


346,606 


30,570 


1,151,149 


77,650 


328,808 


42.050 


1,767,618 


65,780 


2,236,623 


84,970 


207,905 


9,566 


332,422 


42,450 


1,655,980 


69,180 


349,390 


24,780 


762,794 


66,040 


1.686,880 


97,890 


60.705 



POPDtuinOH 



Georgia . . 
Mississippi . 
South Carolina 
Alabama . . 
Virginia . . 
North Carolina 
Louisiana 
Texas . . . 
Tennessee 
Arkansas. . 



858,996 
744,749 
689,141 
679,299 
635,868 
662,665 
560,192 



430,881 
309,427 



New To7t, N. T. 


1,515,301 


Chicago, HI. . . 


1,099,860 


Phnadeli.lu», Pa. 


1,046,964 


Brooklyn, N. Y. . 


806,343 


St Louis, Mo. . 


451,770 


BoHton, MasB. . 


448,477 


Baltimore, Md. . 


434,439 


San Francisco, Cal 


298,997 


Cincinnati, Oliio 


296,908 


Cleveland, Ohio . 


261,363 


Buffalo, N. Y. . 


265,664 


New Orleans, La. 


242,039 


Pittsburg, Pa . 


238,617 


Washington, D. C. 


230,392 


Detroit, Mich. . 


206,876 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


204.468 


Newark, N. J. . 


181,830 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


164,738 


Jersey City, N. J. 


163,003 


Louisville, Ky. . 


161,129 


Omalia, Neb. . . 


140,462 


Rochester, N. y. 


133,896 


St. Paul, Minn. . 


133,166 


KansM City, Mo. 


132,716 


Providence, R. L 


132,146 


Denver, Colo. 


106,713 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


106,436 


Allegheny, Pa. . 


106,287 


Albany, N. Y. . 


94,923 


Columbus, 0. . . 


88,160 


Syracuse, N. Y. . 


88,143 


Worcester, Mass. 


84,666 


Toledo, 0. . . . 


81,434 


Richmond, Ya. . 


81,388 


New Haven, Conn. 


81,298 


Paterson, N. J. . 


78,347 


LoweU, Mass. . 


77,696 


Nashville, Term. 


76,168 


Scranton, Pa. . . 


. 76,216 


Fall River, Mass. 


74,398 


Cambridge, Mass. 


70,028 


Atlanta, Ga. . . 


66,663 


Memphis, Tenn. . 


64,496 




PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY. 



K«r.— Ik. olra. Inn, final 
M igk ; th at in thin ; a CM tn t 

AbMM, )i'U(-ko. 
Abudeen, &b-cr-dSn'. 
AbaiiH7, Sb-VmA'. 
Abnaiiuk, &bfr«In1-4. 
AMqndcio, S^SipBil'ko. 
Aomr, K-kSr'E. 
lAoonouua, S-kEn-kH'gwil. 
Aoropi^i, Jfr-krAp'S-llB. 
^Adelaide, &d'«-lid. 
Aden, i'den. 
A^, Ad't-je. 
Adirandacli, Ad-l-rRn'iIsk. 
Adrinn, i'dri-un, 
AdriaiiopU. ild-ii-un-opl. 
Aari«d«. r.rl-rS-il'ik. 

Affl' A"'"'-'!" , af-^bi-h-tjin'. 

AMos, &f'il-kft. 

Agnu Calientw, tt'euiia kii-le-ai 



Aiz-ls-Chapelle, aks-la-Bhii-pSr. 
Apooio. a-^Sfoto. 
AkioD, ak rgn. 
Alabama, U-a-bi'mg. 
Alameda, ItU-mft'da- 
AlamoTfi'lii-mS. 
AlaUa, »4i>'ka. 
Albany, al'ba-nl. 

Alberta, U-bert^. 
AlboqiMTqav, lil-bsi^kSr'kft. 
Aldemey, ttl'dgr-nl. 
Almitiaa, S-la'aUf-on, 
Alazandria, U-6fc»%n'di1-a. 

AJcien, U-^n'. 
Alh^any, UWi^I. 
Alkghen, UftS^tiL 
Alpana, Kl^'ng. 



», itl-ta-ms-htt'. 

Altoona, U-t» na. _ 
' '«na, im-flHle'lto. 
DD, im'K-ifia. 



Ami*Da,i'mI- 



Anilnani la-di'gn, 
AndM,>n'dii. 
Andom, Sii-dor'riL 
AndraaooRin, Innlrg«-«)!g:'Ia. 
Angui, iuT-ih&'. 
An^eanr, In'gl-ae. 
AnwqicBi, fa-nlp 5-Ih. 

Antuetie, SiJSuW 
Anliooala, iii-&kla'tl. 
Antifrna, Hn-tS'ss. 
AntiUea, ttn-til'Ih, or Sn'aV. 
Antafagaata, Hn-tS-fli-giia'ta. 
Antwarp, intVerp. 
ApMbe, «-pi'aht. 



*fr* _'^*"i l^^-U'obl-an. 



, ip-fiemU'tg 



Aiabian, (^i'bltfln. 
AiaUo, irXUk. 
AnLSr'al. 
AiBiat, li'*-riU. 
' -"^ -l,ilrl[-«n'ia. 

-»,ip-kl^'i.g5. 




AiBOilirnS. 
ArthabMki^ l(-tb|-b«a'k». 



Aaherille, iah'TiL 
Ana. S'bU-s. 
Asiatic, a-ehHlt1k. 
AniiiibiHA, Ifrflln-t-bot's. 
Annibmn, S»«[al-boin. 
A>t4>ria, im-tSrirt. 
AaUakluui, liMrii-lciiD', 



Atohison, &;h'i-BQ... 
Athabasca, Sth-a-bJla'kg. 
Athens, lltli'fiiiz. 
Atlanta, at-lHii'ta. 
Atlantic, ftt-lln'tik. 

AtoU, Star. 

Aaburn, nbOm. 
Auckland , t^klytid. 
Augusta, H-gHs'ta. 

aSs^IbTb Bdbl. 
Austin, iis'tlii. 
Australia, ^s-tru'tl-a, 
Austmlis, {]H-t^'lis. 
Anstria. as tri-B. 



Baik^. bl'kal. 

Baku, btt-koo'. 

Balearic, bKl-v-Af'ik. 

Bali, bS'lB. 

BaUie, bii-liz'. 

Balkan, bHl-kan'. 

Balkaab, UU-kbb'. 

Ballant, b»l-la-i«t'. 

Baltic, bal'tik. 

Baltimore, bal'd-mgr or -tnur. 

BaluctuHton, bii-l3»-chla-tau' . 

Banca, bfln 'kg. 

Bangkok, Ms'kSk'. 

Bangor, Mn'fj^r. 

Bantene, b&n ISng. 

Baotn, UDtrl. 

Barbuda, Ur-bra'da. 

Baiceluna, blLr^e-lo'nlL 

Barmen, lir'nit!''- 

Baael, ba'i«l. 

Banqaa, lusk. 

BatATia, biirtS'vI-S. 

Baton Routce, b&t-&n rCBtli'. 

BaTOiuiB, ba-ydn'. 

B^ron, M'aa. 



., —'fflrt (N. C.) or W- 

ran vi. C). 
Beebnaualaud, bSk-S-tn'a-lSnd. 
Bedonin, bSd'A^^n. 
Bel^ Ml'fSrt (Ma.) or bBI-faat' 

(InOaod). 
Bdginm, bSl'^-fiia. 

Belk Uh bei-d'. 
Banaiea, biu-S'rSi. 
Bangsl, ben-eftl'. 
Beninala, bSi^fflil. 
Ben^liomoDd, Mn-lo'rogDd. 
fien-Nevia, btn-aiv'Ia. 
Bsnne, ben-eK'. 
Bnber.ber'ber. 
Berea, Ur'e-a. 
Boffverk,^ bSrg'vBrk . 
Benoe, bi'ring. 
B^in, bSr'Un or Oer. bir-lSn'. 
Bennnda, ber-ma'da. 

Bethidwm, b8th'l«4ieni. 
Bhutan, bOMSo'. 
Blddeftnd, Ud'Hord. 
Bimton.Ul'lt^'. 

Bb&Xad, ^It'eid^.' 
Binao.lA^oini'. 



BhoU, ba«o-tX'. 
Bolmerwald. bSmeP-Tfilt. 
hoai, boi-zi . 
Bokhara, bSk-S'TiL 
Bolan. bo' Ian. 
BoUvia, b(t-livI-B, 
BvloGHia. bu-loa';a. 

Boniliay, b&m-bS'. 
Bool bio. baa'ihi-a. 
BordcHui, bor-dii'. 
BorealiB, bu-re-l'llg. 
Boivne, bfiTfi. 



Botfiuia. 'b.-\tli'!ii-ii. 
BoyuH, boiti. 
Brahma, brii'nia. 

Brazil, bra-dl'. "^^"^ 

Bnane, brii'Ma. 

Bivslau, br&i'luw. 

Brest, brfet. 

BHiuliid, brenMe-se. 

llrislHuie, bi'b'bau. 

Bruuklyii. brook'lin. 

BruU.Lrula. 

Brunswick, brOni'wIk. 

BmBsels, brUs's^lz. 

Buohanait. bu-ka-r6«t'. 

Budapest, b^'da-pfist. 

Buddha, boAd'da. 

HaenoB Ayres, bS'ufis a'rii or Sp. 

Bulenria, bbel-ga'rl-a- 
Burlington, b^r'Ung-t^. 
Borma, bOi'ma. 
Butte, but. 

Oadillao, hBd^-lak'. 

Caeliari, kal'ya-re. 

Cairo, kiir'5 |U. S.i; kl'r5 (T«7pt). 

CaUia, kills (V. S.); ka-lfi' 



Cbariotte, ihiirlQt. 
Chatham, etU'ani. 
Chattaboochee, chSt-ta-lm'diE. 
Chattanooga, ohit-Ul-nra'gs. 
Chautaoqaa, cha't^^'kva. 
Chelan, che-l&n'. 
Chelsea, chBl aS. 
Chemuiu, kEm ultH. 
Cherbourg, sliBrbOw, 
Cherokee, chSinVkB . 
Cheaapeakc, ch&i'a'i>Sk. 
CbcauDcook, cht-s&n'kaik. 
Chemt, chirVKt. 
Cheyenne, ahl-^n'. 
Chicago, sh^ka'go. 
Chickasaw, chlk a-sn- 
Chickasavha, chik-H-s^'wR. 
Chihuahua. chH-waVa. 
Chile, chela. 
Chillicothe, chn-lI-kOth'^. 
Chimboraio, chim-bo-ra zo. 



Chine 



, ohlnei, 



Icntta, k&l-kfit't«. 



Caledonia. WU-fi-ds'nl-a. 

California, kftl-l-f8r'id-a. 
Calloo, kal-la'6. 
Cambodia, k&m-bo'ds-a. 
Cambrian, kfim'brl-an. 
Cambridge, kiim'brii. 
Camp^che, kam-pa cha. 
Campos, Um'piis. 
Canada, k&n'a-da. 
Canadian, ka^na de-an. 
Canary, ka-na'i1, 
Candia, k&a'd«-S. 
Cantabrian, kan-ta'br^-an» 
Canton, ktn'tcn (U. ».) : kAn-UIn' 

(China). 
Cape Breton, btfit'gn. 
Car&cas. kii-rii'kiia. 
Cardiff, kar'dlf . 



Carniartheu, kiii^mar then. 
Carolina, kSr-o-ll'os. 
Carpatluan, kar-pa thl-gn. 

Carpentaria, kiii-p^n-ta'r^ij. 
'Cartagena, kar-t4|-je'na, 
Jascade, kSs-kad'. 
Caspian, k^'pl-an- 
Cassava, kSs sa'Va. 
Caaaiqniaii, kli^«S-kS-tl'i«, 
Catoohe, ki-to'ahS. 




Chippewa, chlp'p«-wi. 

Chuclaw, ch5k^. 

Christiooia, kris-l^-a'ne-S. 

Cimarron, se-mii-run'. 

Cinchona, alR.ko'n)|. 

Cincinnati, rin-dn-naU 

Clyde, Wid. 

Ciwhin China, ko chin chl'na- 

Cueur d'AIeue. kQrdii-lan'. 

Cohoes, ko-hoz'. 

Colima, kii-Ie'njH. 

Cologne, ko-ISn'. 

Colombia. ko-lSiu'be^ 

Colon, ko-lon'. 

Colorado, k5l-o-ri'd5. 

Como. ko'mo. 

Conception, kon-eBp'shOn. 

Concord, kugk'urd. 

Connecticnt, kOn-nBt'1-kfit. 

('onatonce, kOn stgnii. 

Constantinople, kSn-stXn'U-ao'pl. 

Cooea, kot'sa- 

Copenhagen, ko'pen-ha'gen. 

Cordova, k6r'd5-Ta. 

Corfu. kBi-f«i'. 

Corinth, kSr'Inth. 

Corpus Christi, kSr'pCa kita'tS. 

Corrientea, k5r^i«-tn'tis. 

Coraico, kSr'd-ka. 

Coeta Hica, kes'ta re'ka. 

Cotopaii, ko-to-pKk'se. 

Covington, kCv'Ing-ttfii. 

Craoow, krS'ko. 

Crefeld, kra'fBlt. 

Crevaaae, ki^-via'. 

Croydon, kroi'dgn. 

Cuba, ku'ba. 

Cnlloden, kM-Io'dgn. 

Cumbrian, k&m'bH-an. 

Cnraqao, kii-rg-»5'. 

Cuzco, kita'ko. 



DahomoT, da-ho'mS. 
Dakota, da-k5't«. 
Dallas, d&f'ss- 
DnmaocoB, da-mla'kBa. 
Daotuc, dftnt'iik. 
Danube, djin'fib. 
Dardanellea, dKr-da-nEb'. 
Daifni, dlT^fsar. 
Darien, da' re-fin. 
Davenport, dSv'en-port, 
Debreciiii, da-brSt'dn. 
Deoatni, de-kE'tgr. 
Deooan, dtk'kan. 
Delawani,dBl'a-wtr. 
Delhi, In^ d«l'le. 
Dm Ohntw, diHliiU',. 

Daa FUlwaa, d^^ila'.' 

Kjam^dt-ahov', 
Duaper, nl'p^r. 
Dnieater, iiii't«r. 
DtnniBiE>.dOn»«i«'ka. 

DonSdd, dS-TTff^«Id'. 
I^«Te,dilT. 



Dnaden, drib'dffi. 
Drot^toda, dr«'h»4a, 
Dabuqoe, dn-bu'. 
Dnlnth, da-lsath'. 
DuBoansby, d&n'kina-U. 
Dnndalk, dbn^'. 
Dundee. dBn-dS'. 
Dnnedin, dbu-Sd'tn. 
DnngeneM, dfin-Jt^nBi'. 



Han OlalT^ o-kUr'. 
Ebro, B'bto. 
Echidna, S-kld'na. 
Ecuador, Bk-wii-d5r'. 
Edinburrii, M'ln4>liT-a. 
B«ypt, S'ilpt. " 

Elbe. Bl'ba. 
Elberfald, el'barfilt. 
Elbmi, Bl-breu'. 
Elbnn. Bl-bBin'. 
Eleuthera, e4ii'thcr«. 

Elgin, arjn. 

Ebnira, Bl-ralr». 
El Paao, 61 pH'ao. 
ElyrU, S-Br's^l. 
Enie, Bm. 
Erris, Br'ils. 
ErT,Brts. 

Escanaba, Eak-«-n»'b«. 
Eweqnibo, BHi^S'bo. 
Etna, Bt'na. 
Buboea, S-bB'a. 
Eucalyptus, n-ko^p't&i. 
Enphrata*. B-fis t«i. 
Eurana, n-rS'shW. 
European, fi-T»pr(n. 
EvBivrille, Br'ana-vIL 
Everent, Sv'gHM. 
EyTe,tr. 

VBlUBnd,f. 
Faribanlt, flL , . 
Fenan, fEi-xHn , 
Rji,fB'iS. 
Findlay, Qodll. 
f^nland, fb'land. 
Rord,fytod. 
firth, ffath. 

^amborongh, flftm'blkr.fo. 
Floe, flo. 
Florida, flEr'Ma. 
Fond dn l^e, fSitillMik', 
Formooa, f6i~mo'iiL 
Fort Wayne, win. 
Frankfurt, Uiuk faCrt. 
Fraaer, frS'iv. 
Fmnont, M^Ont'. 
FrasDO, frb'no. 
Fusion, fB-B'jHn. 
FoBiyama, faa^-H'mk. 



gWlp't 

Oalati, g«'Uti. 
Oalilae. gUI-li. 
GalTeatoa, gil'vta^ai 
Oalwaj, (nf w«. 
^n«e*,gin)Bi. 




Gettyabuig, gBt'I»Ulrr. 
Qhata,gllta. 
Ghent, eSnt. 
Olbtaltar, ^-bna'tir. 
fflla, hBlk. 
Oiiaideas, ^^b-do' . 
Oinnde, inS-roxd*. 
Qlaagtnr, ^Uta'go. 
Oknioeatar, ^'t«r. 
GloTenrilb, eUt aii**Q> 
Qobi,KS'bS. 
QcBdor, ifia'6Mr, 



FBONOUNCIN6 VOCABULABT. 
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Gm GhMO, giSn oltftlcS. 
Gnnd MaaaB, min-in'. 

GiMmdL. gifo'vleli (U. S.); 

GnmidL niMl . 
Gudalajum, rHipdft4Mrliil'ii&. 

Qnanaoo, gwt-nK'ko. 
Gnaajiuto, gwiimft-hwft'to. 
Gwiteiiuaft, gwnrtS-mli'li. 
Gaajaqiia, gwHl-kSl'. 
GueriMej, gCni'ifi* 
QouMia, s6-4'iift. 
GwinM, i^'9. 
GnthrM, gftth'rff. 
Gnyandotte, sl-tii-d8t . 

Hasentown, hi'gtin-town. 
Hainan, hl-nin'. 
Haiti, hS'tL 
Hakodate, hSAo^'iS. 
HaHfaz, hil VOks. 
Halle, hll'le. 
Hamite. hl^mlt. 
Hanoi, nft-no'S. 
HanoTer, hin'o-Tfir. 
Haniey, li&r'id. 
Hattcna-hlt'tfirna. 
HaTaiuu na-Tia't. 
Harre, oA Tfir. 

Hatto de Gnoe, li&v'fir dfi grXs. 
Hawaii, hft-wl'S. 
Hebrides, hSb'r^dSs. 
Heela, hSk'lii. 
Helena, k8l'fi-na. 
Helgoland, kSlro-Ubid. 
Hemopen, hSn-lo'pfin. 
Herit, hfiHit'. 
Hnnalajp^ kim-ii'lfhya. 
Hindn-Knah, Idn as&-k5ash. 
ffindnstaa, hin^Q^tiin'. 
Hoan0-Ho. h^Hu^T-l^o'. 
Hoboken. no oo-kfin. 
Hdatoo, Aol'stgn. 
Holyoke, hol']rok. 
Hondo, nSo'do. 
Hondnxaa, hSn-dA'ras. 
Hongkong. hSng-kSniBr'. 
Honolnln, no-no-lfi&'lss. 
Hooaao, hSft'ifk. 
Honaatonic, h59-aft-t5n'Ie. 
Houstcm, hSfl^'tgn. 
Hudson, httd'aQB. 
Hn^ hSb*\ 
Humboldt, httmliolt. 
HnngazT, nttn'gi-fl. 
Huron, n& TQn» 

Iberian, M>S'rv«a. 
Idaho, I da-ho. 
IHimani, O-yi-nift'nS. 
Tllinoia, fl-fikiai' or -noiz'. 
Tnagna, S^ift'gwiL 
bSa, in'dl-a. 
Indiana, Ift-dE-Xn'i. 
IwdiamqwHa, Itt-dHto-Jp'jHiiB. 
Indea, in'db. 
Indus, in'dtts. 
Innsbruck, ina'prook. 



Ionian, I-o'ni-flpi. 
Ion, I o-wm. 
Iquique, S-M'kS. 
Imn, S-fin'. 
Irkntak, IHcBMak'. 
IrontoUj I'vm-ten. 
bhpeniing, idi pflmrlng. 
'Ue Rojale. fl rwir^'. 
Etelian, i^'TSn. 
Eteaea, i-tis'ka. 
Ifthaea, ith>]q|. 

Jalapa* BMi'pS. 

Jamaiea. la-ma'ka* 

Jsiian, ji;pin . 

Jas^y.yi'sJ. 

JaTa, jft;T|). 

JersBsr. J§f A 

Jcaiet,j$1e^ 

JopUn, iBp%i. 

Juaa^ Fuoa, h5iHUi' dX fMUL 

Juan Fenandez, f6]>njia'd8th. 

Juaies, hwft'rttb. 

Juneau, jil-nS'. ^ 

Jungiran. yMng £row« 

JmnatoTjO-ni^UilL 

Jura, jfi'xJL 

K«lml,kft'buL 

kXd-yik'. 

cXTflir. 
Salalwri, kMfrU'it 




KanuLkA'ml. 
ffamoliatka, klm-chit'kji. 
Kameron, ktt-mS-rBOn'. 
Kanawha, kiHMl'wa. 
Kankakee, k&n-kihkS'. 
Kbhtiw. kXn'sfls* 
KanLkft'riL 

Karakonun, ktt-rifr-ko'rttm. 
Kaahgar, kJish-gar'. 
Kashmir, kish-mer' . 
Kaskaskia, kftB-kfo'kI-«. 
Katadahin, kft-ttt'din. 
Katoomba, kS-td6m bft. 
Kauai, kow-l'8. 
Kecskemet, k8oh-k6m-It'. 
Kenia, ki-n6'ii. 
Kennebec, k8n-«-b9k'. 
Kentnokj, kSn-ttik'i. 
Keokuk, ke'o-kftk. 
Khaibar, kii'S-bfir. 
Khartum, kar-tS5m'. 
Kbelat. k^l-at'. 
Kbin-Gan, kln-giin'. 
Khiva, ke'vil. 
Khyber, kl'b«r. 
Kiakhta, ke-iik'tii. 
Kilanea, kS-low<S'tt. 
Kilima-Njaro, kU'e-nian-jii-ro'. 
KiUamey, ka-ftr'ni. 
Kilmarnock^ kil-miir'nuk. 
Kjolen, kyS Iqd. 
Kioto, ke-o'to. 
Kirghiz, klr^gSz'. 
Kirm, kir'in. 
Kirkcaldv, klr-k«l'dX. 
Kittery. kit'er-l. 
Klamath, kla math. 
Klausenburg, klow's^n-hnrg. 
Knoxville, nSks'yil. 
KoaU, ko-a'Ui. 
Kong, kSfig. 
Konfpo, kdfi 8[o.^ 
Komgsber^, ke'nigs-bSrg. 
Koran, ko r^n. 
Kordofan, kdr-do-fan'. - 
Korea, k5-r5'a. 
Kronstadt, kron'stiit. 
Knen-Lun, kw8n-l5&n'. 

Labrador, l&b-ra-dor'. 

Lachine, Ift^en . 

Lacrosse, l9-krds\ 

Ladoga, Iftd'o-gn. 

Ladrones, Ip-dronz'. 

Lafayette, mrfMt'. 

Lagoon, la-gSOn'. 

La Guayra, la-gwl'rft. 

Lamoille, l^-moil'. 

Lancaster, l&sk'as-tfir. 

Landes, l5Nd. 

Lansing, l&n'dne. 

LaPaz,larpftth. 

Lapland, l&p'land. 

LaJnata.lih>l&^ta. 

Laporte, Ift-port'. 

Laramie, l&r'^-mi. 

Laredo, Ift-rS do. 

Lasalle, la-sftl\ 

Lassa, Wsii. 

Lassen, ISs's^n. 

Las Vegas, iJis-TS'gSs. 

Lanrentian, lft-r6n shfi-sn. 

Jjanaaune, lo-z&n'. 

Leadrille, Ifid'Tfl.^ 

Leayenworth^ IfiT'sn-wgrth. 

Lebanon, 18b a-non* 

Lep^om, l5g'hdm. 

Leicester, iSs't^r. 

Leipsiq, llp'dk. 

Leith, iSth. 

Lemben^, I6m'b8rg. 

Lena, IS na. 

Leon, IS-on' (Sp.). 

Leone, iS-o'nS. 

Leziiijg^ton, iSk'dng-tQU. 

Liberia, ll-bS'rI-a. 

Libyan, lib'e-an. 

Lim, iS-Szh'. 

Lille, lei. 

lima, b'mA (U. S.) ; le'in& (Peru). 

Limerick, um'er-Ik. 

Limo^res, le-mozh'. 

Lipan, l!p'^-re. 

Lisbon, Uz bgn. 

Lisburn, Us'bfim. 

Liyerpooly li¥'ei^t>9&l. 

Llano Estacado, lytt'no-Sa-ta-kii'- 

do. 
Loanda, lo-ftn'difc. 
Loch, 15k. 
Loess, l6s. 
Lofoden, lo-fo'd^n. 
Lopn,lo'gan. 
Loire, Iw&r. 
Lombok, 18m-b5k'. 
Liondonderry,_l|&n'dttnHd8M. 
LiQg Angeles* ' 



Lou^h Keagh, 18h na'. 

Louiaiana, ISfr^-zS-K'na. 
LouisWlle, b5>- or hn'I-Tfl. 

Lucerne, 1 » ea r n '. 
Luray, Ift-rii'. 
Lurgan, IQr'gftn. 
Luxemburg, lliks'Sm-bClrg. 
Luzon, l0&^n'. 
Lyons, ll'Snz. 

Macao, mii-kow'.^ 

Macassar, ni9-klis's|r. 

Mackenzie, m^-kSn d. 

Mackinac, ni&k'I-4i(^. 

Macon, ma'kyn. 

Madagascar, inftd-9-g^'kar. 

Madeira, ma-de'r^. 

Madras, ma-drfia'. 

Madrid, mftd rid (U. S.) ; ma-drid' 

(Spain). 
Maelstrom, mal'strifm. 
Magdaleim, miiK-da-la'im. 
MagdebiiiVf maK'de-bdbrjf. 
Ma^^llan, mu-jSlan* 
Maine, man. 
Malacca, ma-lftk'a. 
Malay, ma-lSy'. 
Malaj'sia, ma-la'shi-s. 
Maiden, m5I den. 
Malheur, mal-her'. 
Managua, nia-na'^a. 
Manchester, m&n ch^e-tf^r. 
Manchuria, iii&n-ch65'rfi-a< 
Mandalay, m&i'd&-la. 
Manilla, nm-idl'lA. 
Manistee, man-is-te'. 
Bianitoba, in&n-{-to-bfi'. 
Maniton , mftn Vt55. 
Manitoulin, m&i-^t5d'l!n. 
Manzanillo, man-tha-ueryo. 
Maori, noa'o-re. 
Maracaibo, ma-riirkl'bo. 
Man^on, ma-ran'yon. 
Marathon, m&r'a-uidn. 
Marcy, mar'd. 
Marias, m^-tl'^z. 
Marmura, mar m^ra. 
Marseilles, mar-eSlz . 
Martinique, mar-ti-nek'. 
Mashonaland, m^-«ho'nft-l&nd. 
Maskat, m&»-k&t . 
Massachusetts, m&s-a-chu's^ta. 
Massaua, miis-sow'a. 
Massillon, mfis'il-vu. 
Matabeleland, mftt-ft-bel'lAnd. 
Matagorda, m&t-s-gdr'd^. 
Matamoros, m&tra-mo'rge. 
Matapan. mS-tiirpiin' (Gr.). 
Maucn (*nunk, mAk-chfink'. 
Maui, mow'e. 
Manlmain, m{|l-mln'. 
Mauna Kea, mow'nfi-ka'fi. 
Manna Loa, -lo'ft. 
Mauritius, mA-iish'I-fis. 
Mazatlan, ma-sat-lan'. 
Mediterranean, m6d'i-tfir-ra'ne-sn. 
Mekoi^j ma-k5ng'. 
Melanesia, m6l-^-e'sl^-a. 
Melbourne, mSrbiim. 
Memphremagog, m8m-frfi-ma'g8g. 
Memphis, mim'fls. 
Menai, niSn'l. 
Mendocino, m8iirdo-se'no. 
Menomonee, m^nSmVne. 
Meramec, m6r'a-m6k. 
Merida, mSr'i-da. 
Meriden, m8r'i-;d6n. 
Merrimac, mSr'i-m^. 
Mersey, mSr'zI. 

Merthyr-Tydfil, m8r-thfir-tiEd'{il. 
Messina, mSs-se'na. 
Metz, mSts. 
Mezi(M>, m8ks'I-ko. 
Miami, ml-am'L 
Michigan, mbh'I-^n. 
Micronesia* ml-kro-nS'fdil-ft. 
Milan, mil %n or mi-l&n'. 
Mille Lacs, mel-lftk'. 
Milo, me'lo (Greece). 
Milwaukee, mfl-wft'ke. 
Minch, minch. 
Mindanio,^ men-diirn&'o. 
Minneapolis, inin-«4^Vlb* 
Minnehaha, min-^-h&'hiU 
Minnesota, min-^^'t^. 
Mississippi, mis-is-ip'I. 
MtBsonla, mlz-^'la. 
Missouri, mis-jS&'ri. 
Mit^lene, mit-e-lS'nS. 
BiobUe, mo-bSl'. 
Mohammed, mo-Uin'mSd. 
Mohave, mo-hli'v5. 
MohawK, mo'hak. 
Molokai, mo-lo-kl'. 
Moluooasi mo-lttk'kps. 



Mombaia, mfim-bSs^m 
Monaco, m5n'ft-ko. 
Monastir, ^Sn-aa-tSr'. 
Monoton, mftok ton. 
Mongolia. mSn-go U-a. ' 
Monongahela, mo-n8o-g||-hS'Ul. 
Monrovia, mSn-ro'vI-^i. 
Biontana, m5n-tft'n^. 
Montank, m5n-t^ . 
Mont Blaine, moN bl5H' or mount 

bl&sk. 
Mont Cenis, moN' sfi-nS' or mount. 
Montenegro, mon-tS-nS'gro. 
Monterey, mdn-t^-ra'. 
Montevideo, m5n-te-vid'e-o. 
Mont^mery, mgnt-^m'^r-i. 
Monticello, m5n-te-s8rio. 
Montpelier, mSut-pe'lI-^r. 
Montreal, mSnt-r^^l'. 
Monune, mo-rau'. 
Moravia, mo-ra'vi-ft. 
Moray, mtbr'a. ^ 
Morelia, mo-ra'le-a* 
Morocco, mo-r5k'o. 
Moscow, mfis'ko. 
Mount Diablo, de-a'blo. 
Mouut Lyell, ll'6l. 
Mount St. Ellas, q-Ii'qs. 
Mount Tyndall, tln'd^l. 
Mozambique, mo-zgm-bek'. 
Mukden, mS&k-dSn'. 
Mull, mdl. 
Munich, mii'idk. 
Muirayj m&r'rS. 
Muskatine, mUs-k^-ten'. 
Muskegon, mtb-keggn. 

Namur, na'mfir. 

Nan-Ling, nan'ling. 

Nantes, ii&iits. 

Nanticoke, n&n'tl-cok. 

Nantucket, n&n-t&k'^t. 

Naples, na'plz. 

Narragansett, n&ivrs-gftn'sf^t. 

Nashua, n&sh'u-n. 

Nassau, nfts'n. 

Natchez, n&'chez. 

Navajo, na'va-ho. 

Naxos, n&k'sSs. 

Nebraska, nfi;-brSs']q|. 

Neehes, n8ch'6z. 

Negritos, ne^i^'toz. 

Nepal, na-pal . 

Netherlanos, nSth'^r-l^ndz. 

Neuse, nus. 

NevadJa, n^-va'ds. 

Newark, un'ork. 

Newfoundland, nn'fgnd-land. 

New Hampshire, -h&mp'shir. 

New Orleans^ -dr'lQ-snz. 

Newport, nil port. 

New ZeiJand, -zel^nd. 

Niagara, nl-ftg'9-ra. ^ 

Nicaragua, ne-kfl-rii'gwiL 

Nice, nes. 

Niger, nl'j^r. 

Nimes, nem. 

Ningpo, idng-po'. 

Niobrara, nl-o-bra'r^. 

Nipigon, ii!p'{-g5n. 

Norfolk, ndr'fgk. 

Norristown, ndr'is-town. 

Norseman, nors'msn. 

Norwegian, n6r-we'ji-an. 

Nonvich, nor'wich ^.U. S.), nSr'rij 

(Eng.). 
Nottingham, n$t ing-fim. 
Nova Scotia, no'vn skS'sht^. 
Nova Zembla, no'va z8m'blf|. 
Nubia, nu'bi-0. 
Nueces, nwS's5s. 
Nuremberg, nii'r6m-b6rg. 
Nyanza, nl-iin'zft. 
Nyaasa, ne-Ss'sft. 

Oahu, o-a'h65. 
Oakland, ok'lftud. 
Oasis, o'a-^. 
Oaxaca, warh&'kH. 
Obi, o'b§. 

Ocmulgee, 5k-mlil'ge. 
Oder, o'dgr. 
Odessa, o-d8s's9. 
Ogden, 5g'd8n. 
Ogeechee, o-ge'ch8. 
Okanagan, o-kfin'a-f^. 
Okechobee, o-k5-<^o be. 
Okefinokee, o-kS-fi-no'ke. 
Okhotsk, o-kotsk'. 
Oklohoma, ok-Ufr-ho'mft. 
Oldham, old' am. 
Olympia, o-Um'jpI-ft. 
Olympus, o-Um ptu. 
Omaha, o'mtjhm 
Oman, o-miln'. 
Omsk, 5insk. 
Onega, &iiS'gft. 



Oneida, o-ufda. 

Ontario, 811-triI^. 

OiegoQ, 5r'9-g5n« 

Orinoco, o-ri-no'kS. 

Orizaba, d-z6-«hil'Mi. 

Orkney, firk'nS. 

OrkMUM, »r4M2n' (JFV.). 

Oniithorynchus, 8r-nl-th5-t&i'ktta. 

Osage, &45j'. 

0£koah, Ssh'kSsh. 

Oswego, S»-w8'go. 

Otianto, o-triin to. 

Ottawa, 9t't»-w«.^ 

Ottnmwa, Strt&m wm 

Ouachita, w8sh'I-t|h 

Ouse, saa. 

Owyhee, o-wl'h5. 

Ozark, o-ziirk'. 

Facaraima, pii-k^rl'mli. 

Pachuca, pft-chA'kft. 

Pacific, p9-idf'!k. 

Padncah, ra-d&'kft. 

Pagan, pi g«n. 

Pago, I& go. 

Pa^roda, pa^'dJL 

Paisley, pSzlI. 

Palambang, pa-l8m-biing'. 

Palermo, p»-kr mo. 

Palestine, pSl'^tln. 

Pamir, pa-mir . 

Pamlico, p&m'B-ko. 

Pampas, pftm'piis. 

Panama, pftn-fhmii'* 

Pi^ua, p&p's&^ 

Pard, piirrtt'. 

Paraguay, pft-riirgwl'. 

ParamanbOt pftrii-m&r'l-bo. 

Parana, pfirrii-nii'. 

Paris, p&r'b. 

Parma, pftr'mff. 

Parsee, piir'sS. ^ 

Parthenon, par'the-nSn. 

Pasca^ula, pfis-kj|-g50'l{}. 

Passaic, pfts-sS'ik. 

Passamaquoddy, pfis-a-mA-kwdd I. 

Patagonia, p&t-9-go'ni-s« 

Paterson, p&t'er-SQu. 

Patras, p&-triis . 

Pawtncket, pA-t&k'st. 

Pecos, pa'kos. 

Pedee, pe-de'. 

Peking, pe-king'. 

Pe-Iing, pe-Ung'. 

Pennine, pSn'nIn. 

Pennsylvania, pSnjsQ-vS'nHl* 

Penobscot, pe-n5b'scot. 

Pensacola, p8n-S4i~ko 19. 

Pentland, pSnt'lftud. 

Peoria, pe-6'ri-ft. 

Pepin, pe'pin. 

Pemambuoo, p8r-nftm-b65'kow 

Persia, pSr'sht-ft. 

Perth, p8rth. 

Peru^ pt-rw'. 

Phenix, fenlks. 

Phikdelphia, fa-ft-dttfin. 

Philae, fl'lS. ^ 

Philippine, fil'fo-In. 

Philippopolia, m-!p-8p'54b. 

Piedmont, pSd'mSnt. 

Pierre, p8r. 

Pietermaritzburg, p9-tfir-mArlt» 

bllrg. 
Pike, pik. 

Pilcomayo^ pfl-ko-ml'o. 
Pilsen, pH Mu. 
I^dus, iilh^fis. 
Pinos, pe'nos. 
Piraeus, pl-rS'fia. 
Pittsburg, pits'bfirg. 
Flattest. 
I^atten See, nlJ&'ten za'. 
Plymouth, pBm'&th. 
Pnompenh, p*n5m-p8n'. 
Polyp, p511p. ^ 
Pomona, po^m^ 
Pompeu, pom-piyS. 
Pontchaitein, pont-clM|r-tribi'. 
Popocatepetl, po-p5'k&tr«-^i-il. 
Port an Prince, port^prbn'. 
Port Said, -sfirScT.^ 
Portsmouth, ports'm&th. 
Portugal, por t&gsl. 
Portuguese, por'tn-gez. 
PotomJM), po4o'nMlk. 
Potosi. po-to'd. 
Poufl^eepaie, pQ-kfp'd. 
Prague, prig. 
Pkeasbufg, prSa'boorg. 
Pretoria, pi^-idr'S-a. 
PribUof, pr«-b845v . 
Proridenoe, mSv'I-dfliis. 
Pruaaia, priMn'yt. 
nuth, prSOtn. 
Ptanmgan, tir'ml^aa. 
Pmbla, pw8b1iL 
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Pueblo, pwfib'lo. 

Puerto KicOf pwSr'to rS'ko. 

Puget, pu'jfit. 

Puno, p(S5'no. 

Pyrenees, pir'ffoSz, 

Quasfca, kwfig'or^. 
~|uebec, kwe-b8k . 

luef^taro, ka-ra'ta-ro. 

luincy, kwin'zi. 

|uito, ke'to. 

Baotne, r^-sen'. 
Rainier, ra'ner. 
Raleigh, nv'lft. 
Rangun, ran-e55n'. 
RappahaiinocK, r&p-^-h&n'gk. 
Ravenna, ru-vgn'a. 
Reading, rgd ing. 
Rennes, rSnn. 
Rheiras, remz. 
Rhine, rin. 
Rhone, run. 

Riga, rl'ga (U. S.) ; re'gii (Rus.). 
Rio Grande, re'o gran'da. 
Rio Janeiro, -zha-na'e-ro. 
Rio Negro, -nagro. 
Rio Virgen, -ver'hSu. 
Roanoke, ro-3-nok'. 
Rochelle, rg-shgl'. 
Rochester, roch'es-tgr, 
Romano, ro-nm'no. 
Romanzof, ro-miin'tMuf. 
Rosario, ro-sa're-o. 
Rotterdam, rot'er-d&m. 
Roubaix, roo'ba'. 
Rouen, rod'6N'. 
Roumelia, roo-me'l^a. 
Roumania, r5o-ma'ni-{}. 
Russia, r&sh'a* 
Rustchuk, roost-cho5k'. 

Baco, s(i'ko. 

Sacrameutx), sS.k-r9-m6n'to. 
Saginaw, s&g'i-n^. 
Sahara, sa-ha'r{). 
Saigon, sa'e-gon. 
Saint Albans, sant arb^nz. 
Saint Augustine, -(I'^gus-teu. 
Saint Benianl, -b6r-nard'. 
Saint Clair, -klar'. 
Saint Croix, -kroi'. 
Saint Gothard, -go-tard'. 
Saint Helena, sSnt h^le'na. 
Saint Lawrence, sant la'ryiis. 
Saint Louis, -loo'Ls or -loo 1. 
Saint Petersburg, -pe tgrz-bftrg. 
Saint Koque, -rok. 
Saint Sophia, -so-fe a. 
Sakhalin, sa-kha-len'. 
Salem, sa'l^m. 
Salford, S{|1 f^rd. 
Salinas, s^-leniis. 
Salisbury, salz'ber-T. 
Salonika, sa-Io-ue'ka. 
Saltillo, sal-tel'yd. 
Salvador, sal-va-dor'. 



Salzburg, slQts'bSSrg. 

Samarkand, sam-^r-kand'. 

Samoa, sa-mo'a. 

San Antonio, san an-to'ni-6. 

San Bernardino, -b8r-nar-de'no. 

San Cristobal, -kres-to'bal. 

Sandhurst, s&nd'hyrst. 

San Diego, s&n de-a'go. 

Sandusky, s&n-diis' ki. 

San Francisco, -frin-sis'ko. 

Sangamon, 8&n'g^-m5n. 

Sai^ay, san-^l'. 

Sangre de Cnsto, san'gra da kres'- 

to. 
San Joaquin, sanho-a-ken'. 
San Jose, -ho-sa'. 
San Juan, -ho<>-an'. 
San Lucas, -loo'kys. 
San Luis, -lo?>-es'. 
San Msmno, -ma-re' no. 
San Pablo, -pii'blo. 
Santa Barbara, sSn't^-barba-ra. 
Santii F^, -f(i. 
Sautee, 8«^u'te'. 
Sautiago, siiii-te-a'go. 
Santo l)omingo, siin'to do-nien'go. 
Saone, son. 
Saratoga, s?ir-a-to'ga. 
Sarawak, sji-rji-wiik'. 
Sardinia, sar-din i-y. 
Sark, sark. 

Saskatche wa n . s<ts-k rich ' ^- wa n • 
Sault Saint* Marie, s6o sent nia'ri. 
Savaii, sji-vle. 
Savannah, su-vUn'a. 
Siive, sav. 

Scandanavia, skiln-di-na' vi-y. 
Schenet'tivd V , sk v*-ne k Ui-d§ . 
Schwarzwald, shvartzviilt. 
Scilly, sil'i. 
Scothuid, skot'land. 
Scranton, skHln'tyn. 
Seattle, se-Jlt'l. 
Sedalia, se-dJi'li-3. 
Seine, san. 
Seminole, sSni'i-nol. 
Semite, sSni'U. 
Semitic, sem-Tt ic. 
Seneca, sSn'^ka. 
Senegal, sJii-tj-g^v^ • 
Seneganibia, sSn-^gjlm'ln-g. 
Seoul, sl-ool'. 

Serra dt) Mar, sai-'ra-do-miir'. 
Servia, 8?r'vi-a. 
Severn, sSv'ern. 
Sevier, s^ver'. 
Shamokin, sha-nio'kin. 
Shanghai, .sli&ng-ha'i. 
Shannon, shan'yn. 
Shasta, shJls'ta. 
Sheboygan, she-boi'gan. 
Sheffield, shSf'feld. 
Shenandoah, sh§n-Jln-*lo a« 
Shetland, shSt'land. 
Shoshone, sho-sho'ne. 
Slireveport, shrev'port. 
Siam, sI-2Lm'. 



Siberia, sl-be'rf-ft. 
Sicily, sls'I-li. 

Sierra Madre, se-Sr'ft-ma'dra. 
Singapore, sin-g^-por'. 
Sioux, 855. 
Sitka, sit'ka. 
Sligo, sll'go. 
Smyrna, smfir'ng. 
Snowdon, sno'dgn. 
Sofia, so-fe'a. 
Sogne, son. 
Sokoto, so-ko-to'. 
Sol way, sOl'wa. 
Somali, so-male. 
Somerville, sum'gr^vll. 
Souris, 8oo-re'. 
Spartivento, spar-te-v6n'to. 
Spokane, spo-kin'. 
Stabiae, stii bi-e. 
Staff a, stilf a. 
Stmiovoi, stii-no-voi'. 
Stettin, st6t-ten . 
Steubenville, stu'])en-vil. 
Stirling, HtOr'ling. 
Stockhohu, stok hr>lni. 
JStrangford, strinj; ford. 
Stras])urg, strjl/ bQi*g. 
►Streator, Ktie tyr. 
Stuttgart, 8tor)t '^^jirt. 
Suakin, swji'kin. 
Sucre, S(H)'kre. 
Sudan, so(;>-<Uin'. 
Sudanese, soiwlan-ez'. 
Suez, 8CH>-ez . 
Suisun, 8oo-e-soon . 
Sulinmn, 8<50-le-man'. 
Sumatra, .s«7o-nia'tra. 
Sunda. sun'da. 
Sunderland, sun'der-laud. 
Su8«iuehanna, .sus-kw^liJln'a. 
Suwannee, su-w;i'ne. 
Swan8ea, swrni'se. 
Sweden, Sweden. 
Switzerland, swit'zgr-land. 
Sydney, sld ni. 
Syra, se'rii. 
Synicu.se. sh-'a-kiis. 
Syria, sir i-a. 
Szegedin, sfg-Sd-en'. 

Tabriz, tii-brez'. 
Tacoma, tii-ko'mii. 
T;igus, ta'gus. 
Tahoe, tii-ho'. 
Tahleiiuah, tii'le-kwii. 
Tallaliassee, tftl-a-liiis'e. 
Tiuupa, tllm'pa. 
Tampico, tam-i>e'kd. 
Tananarivo, ta-na'na-re-vd. 
Tanganyika, tan-gan-ye'kii. 
Taranto, ta'ran-to. 
Tarim, tii-rem'. 
Tarso, tar'sd. 
Tashkent, tiish-kSnt'. 
Tasmania, tilz-mii'ni-a. 
Taunton, tan't^n. 
Taurus, t^i'riis. 



Tesncigalpa, ta-g05-8e-glkrpft. 

Tener&n, tg-hran'. 

Tehuantepec, ta-wan-ta-pSk'. 

Temeavar, tSm-Ssh-var'. 

Tennessee, tSn-nes-se'. 

Terre Haute, t6r-fi-hot'. 

Texas, tSksys. 

Thames, thamz (U. S.) ; tSmz 
(Eng.). 

Theiss, tis. 

Thian-Shan, te-an'shan. 

Tiber, tl'b^r. 

Tibet, ti-bSt' or tib'St. 

Tibetan, tib'e-tan. 

Tien-tsin, te-6n tsen. 

Tien-a del Fuego, te-€r'ra-d6l 
fwji'gd. 

TiflLs, tif-les'. 

Tigris, tl'giis. 

Tim])uktu, tim-bd6k't6o. 

Timor, te-mdr'. 
j Titicaca, tit-e-kii'kii. 
I Tocautins. td-kjin-tens'. 

Tokyo, to ke-d. 

Toledo, td-le dd. 

Tolima, td-le'ma. 

Tom])igbee, tdm-big'be. 

Tonga, tdn'gU. 

Topeka, td-pe ka. 

Toronto, td-rdn'td. 

Torrens, tdr'renz. 

Toulon, tcK)'ldN. 

Toulouse, to() loo'//. 

Traverse, trTiv'^i-s. 

Triest, tre-Sst'. 

Trinidiwl, trin i-dSd'. 

Tripoli, tripV-li. 

Tsetse, t»6t'.se. 

Tucson, tii-sdn'. 

Tulere, t6o-la're. 

Tunis, turns. 

Turin, til 'rin. 

Turkestan, toor-kis-tan'. 

Ucayale, oo-kl-a'la. 
Uinta, u-in'ta. 

IT**** •^f*^ 

jiji, o«-je je. 

Uj)olu, oo-pd-loo'. 

Ural, ii'ral. 

Uruguay, oo-roo-gwl'. 

Uspallata, oos-pal-ya'tii. 

Utah, u'tii or ii t{i. 

Utica, u'ti-ka. 

Valdai, viil'dT. 
Valencia, va-l5n'shi-^. 
Valparaiso, viil-pa-rl so. 
Vancouver, v3,n-koo'vgr. 
Vega, ve'ga. 
Venezuela, v?n-^zwe Ift. 
Venice, vgn'Ls. 
Vera Cruz, vara kr6os^ 
Verde, v6rd. 
Verdigris, v6r'di-gres. 
Vermilion, v^r-milyiiu. 
Vermont, ver-mont . 
Verona, vfi-ro'nft. 



Vesuvius, v6-«u'vi-fis. 
Verkoyaxisk, vfir-ko-yansk'. 
Vienna, vl-5n'ft (U. S.) ; Te-Sn'n 

(Austria). 
Vincennes, vin-sSnz'. 
Virginia, vfp-^'jf-9. 
Vistula, vis tu-la. 
Viti Levn, ve'te la'v66. 
Vladivostok, vla-de-vos-tok'. 
Volga, vol'ga. 
V^osges, vozn. 

Wabash, w^'bash. 
Wachusett, wf^-chu's^t. 
Waco, wa'ko. 
Wadai, wa'dl. 
Wales, walz. 
Warsaw, w^r'sft. 
Wasatch, w^'s&ch. 
Waterloo, warter-156'. 
Welland, wgl'and. 
Wellington, wSl'ing-tQU. 
Wener, va'ngr. 
Westminster, wSst'min-stdr. 
Wetter, vgt'tter. 
Wheeling, hwel'ing. 
Wichita, wich i-ta. 
Wilkesbarre, wilks'b&M. 
Willamette, wil-a'mSt. 
Wilmington, wil'min^-tgn. 
Wiimebago, win-e-ba go. 
Winnenmcca, win-e-m&k'a. 
Winnepesaukee, win-e-p^-s^'ke. 
Winnepeg, win'i-p6g. 
Winnipegosis, win-X-p^-go'sis. 
Winona, wi-no'ng. 
Winooski, wi-noSs'kl. 
Wisconsin, w»-k5n'8in. 
Woonsocket, w65n-s6k'fit. 
Worcester, wSos'ter. 
Wyoming, wl-o'ming. 

Yablonoi, ya-blo-noi'. 
Yadkin, yfid'kln. 
Yakima, yfik'i-ma. 
Yakutsk, ya-k55tsk'. 
Yang-tse, y&ng'tse. 
Yarkand, yar-kand'. 
Yazoo, ya-zoo'. 
Yenesei, ySn-e-sa'e. 
Yes.so, y^'so. 
Yokohama, yd-ko-ha'mii. 
Yonkers, ySnk'ers. 
Yosemite, yo-«6m'i-te. 
Yucatan, yoo-ka-tan'. 
Yukon, y65'k5n. 
Yuma, yoo'mii. 

Zacatecas, zak-9-ta'kas. 
Zambezi, zam-ba'zQ. 
Zambezia, zfim-be'ze-9. 
Zanesville, zanz'vU. 
Zante, zan'ta. 
Zanzibar, zan'zi-bar. 
Zululand, zoo'lsd-l^pid. 
Zurich, taii'rik. 
Zuyder Zee, zoi'dfir za'. 
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